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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Tue translations of E. of P——W—, near T » are sensibly ren- 
dered,—but they require a spirit which neither the translation nor the origi- 
nal gives them, to make them fit for our pages. They are extremely good 
Exercises,—but morals so laboriously and mathematically worked are more 
virtuous than amusing or intelligible. We sincerely thank E. for his good 
intentions towards the world and ourselves. 











G. G. has sent us a Canzonet, which imposes more upon the birds than 
we think Nature ever intended »— 


Hark the birds in yonder grove, 
Breathe softly sweet a tale of love: 
. * * . 
In joyful harmony, oh raise 
Your heavenly notes to Ellen’s praise 
2 2 & * 
Tune your voices once again, 
Whisper softly—true I°ll prove 
To Ellen, whom I fondly love ; 
And while my beauteous maid reposes, 
Strew her couch with blooming roses ! 
G. G. must slit a bird’s tongue with something more than a sixpence to get 


all this done ; and no bird on earth can sing songs and strew rose-leaves at 
the same time. 





J. B.’s “ Sketches from the Antique,” are not favourably thought of from 
No. I.—though that specimen has talent. 





‘An odd Fish!”—aye—a very odd Fish!—This Peter Fin writes, that 
if we do not approve him, we are to remember, “ he is one of the Fin 
tribe,” and therefore not au fait.” —Therefore !—eh ! 

Such a wooden legged muse as this “ odd Fish” seems to possess, never 
stumpt before into the presence of Lion’s Head ! 
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P. P. asks us to “ point out a few errors” in “ the enclosed,” une 
kind of dwarf Ode to Simplicity. We can only say, that Grammar, if not 
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{ It is not pride! But oh! *Tis thee! at 
Sweet Nature's child, Simplicity + 
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P. P. should be allowed a fire by his friends. 
’ We print the Title of T. 0. M.'s a En which is. the pope's eye of his 
‘ mutton, viz. “ Rondeau for the Grenadier Guards, attempted in the style 
and metre of Clement Marot.”"—* Tom ’ 3 a-cold!” 
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pointed upwards—“ See,” said he, 


“there stand thy dew-drops glori- 
ously re-set—a glittering jewellery— 
in the heavens; and the clownish 
foot tramples on them no more. By 
this, my child, thou art taught that 
what withers upon earth blooms 


again in heaven.” Thus the father 
spoke, and knew not that he spoke 
prefiguring words: for soon after the 
delicate child, with the morning 
brightness of his early wisdom, was 
exhaled, like a dew-drop, into hea- 
ven. 


ON DEATH. 


We should all think of death as a 
less hideous object, if it simply un- 
tenanted our bodies of a spirit, with- 
out corrupting them; secondly, if 
the grief which we experience at 
the spectacle of our friends’ graves 
were not by some confusion of the 
mind blended with the image of our 
own: thirdly, if we had not in this 
life seated ourselves in a warm do- 
mestic nest, which we are unwilling 
tu quit for the cold blue regions of 
the unfathomable heavens; finally,— 
if death were denied to us.— Once in 
dreams I saw a human being of 
heavenly intellectual faculties, and 
his aspirations were heavenly; but 
he was chained (methought) eter- 
nally to the earth. The immortal 
old man had five great wounds 
in his happiness—five worms that 
gnawed for ever at his heart: he was 
unhappy in spring-time, because that 
is a season of hope—and rich with 
phantoms of far a ier days than 
any which this Jas tual of earth 
can realise. He was unhappy at the 
sound of music, which dilates the 


heart of man into its whole capacity 
for the infinite, and he cried aloud— 
« Away, away! Thou speakest of 
things which throughout my endless 
life | have found not, and shall not 
find!” He was unhappy at the re- 
membrance of earthly affections and 
dissevered hearts: for love is a plant 
which may bud in this life, but it 
must flourish in another. He was 
unhappy under the glorious spectacle 
of the starry host, and ejaculated for 
ever in his heart—“ So then I am 
parted from you to all eternity by 
an impassable abyss: the great uni- 
verse of suns is above, below, and 
round about me: but I am chained 
to a little ball of dust and ashes.” 
He was unhappy before the great 
ideas of Virtue—of Truth—and of 
God ; because he knew how feeble 
are the approximations to them which 
a son of earth can make ——But this 
was a dream: God be thanked, that 
in reality there is no such craving 
and asking eye directed upwards to 
heaven—to which death will not 
one day bring an answer ! 


IMAGINATION UNTAMED BY THE COARSER REALITIES OF LIFE. 


Happy is every actor in the guilty 
drama of life, to whom the higher 
illusion within supplies or conceals 
the external illusion; to whom, in 
the tumult of his part and its intel- 


lectual interest, the bungling land- 
scapes of the stage have the bloom 
and reality of nature, and whom the 
loud parting and shocking of . the 
scenes disturb not in his dream! 


SATIRICAL NOTICE OF REVIEWERS. 


In Swabia, in Saxony, in Pomera- 
nia, are towns in which are stationed 
a strange sort of officers—valuers of 
authors’ flesh, something like our old 
market-lookers in this town*. They 
are commonly called tasters (or 
Praegustatores) because they eat 
a mouthful of every book before- 
hand, and tell the people whether 
its flavour be good. We authors, in 
spite, call them reviewers: but I be- 
lieve an action of defamation would 


lie against us for such had words. 
The tasters write no books them- 
selves ; consequently they have the 
more time to look over and tax those 
of other people. Or, if they do 
sometimes write Hooks, they are bad 
ones: which again is very advanta- 
geous to them: for who can ‘under- 
stand the theory of badness in other 
tear books so well as those who 
ave learned it by practice in their 
own? They are reputed the guard- 
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* “ Market-lookers” is a provincial term (I know not whether used in London)! for 
the public officers who examine the quality of the provisions exposed for. sale, By this 
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ians of literature and the literati for 
the same reason that St. Nepomuk 
is the patron saint of bridges and of 


all who pass over them—viz.. be- 
cause he himself once lost his life 
from a bridge. 


FEMALE TONGUES. 


Hippel, the author of the book 
«Upon Marriage,” says—‘“ A wo- 
man, that does not talk, must be a 
stupid woman.” But Hippel is an 
author whose opinions it is more safe 
to admire than to adopt. The most 
intelligent women are often silent 
amongst women ; and again the most 
stupid and the most silent are often 
neither one nor the other except 
amongst men. In general the cur- 
rent remark upon men is valid also 
with respect to women—that those 
for the most part are the greatest 


thinkers who are the least talkers ; 
as frogs cease to croak when /ight is 
brought to the water edge.—How- 
ever, in fact, the disproportionate 
talking of women arises out of the 
sedentariness of their labours: se- 
dentary artisans,—as tailors, shoe- 
makers, weavers,—have this habit 
as well as hypochondriacal tendencies 
in common with women. Apes do 
not talk, as savages say, that they 
may not be set to work: but women 
often talk double their share—even 
because they work. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Nothing is more moving to man 
than the spectacle of reconciliation : 
our weaknesses are thus indemnified, 
and are not too costly—being the 
price we pay for the hour of forgive- 
ness: and the archangel, who has 
never felt anger, has reason to envy 


the man who subdues it. When thou 
forgivest,—the man, who has pierced 
thy heart, stands to thee in the re- 
lation of the sea-worm that perfo- 
rates the shell of the muscle, which 
straightway closes the wound with a 


pearl. 





The graves of the best men, of 
the noblest martyrs, are like the 
graves of the Herrnhuters (the Mo- 
ravian brethren)—level, and undis- 
tinguishable from the universal earth : 
and, if the earth could give up her 
secrets, our whole globe would ap- 
pear a Westminster Abbey laid flat. 
Ah! what a multitude of tears, what 
myriads of bloody drops have been 
shed in secrecy about the three cor- 
ner-trees of earth—the tree of life, 
the tree of knowledge, and the tree 
of freedom,—shed, but never reck- 
oned! It is only great periods of 
calamity that reveal to us our great 
men, as comets are revealed by total 
eclipses of the sun. Not merely 
upon the field of battle, but also 


upon the consecrated soil of virtue— 
and upon the classic ground of truth, 
thousands of nameless heroes must 
fall and struggle to build up the 
foot-stool from which history sur- 
veys the one hero, whose name is em- 
balmed, bleeding—conquering— and 
resplendent. The grandest of he- 
roic deeds are those which are per- 
formed within four walls and in 
domestic privacy. And, because 
history records only the self-sacrifices 
of the male sex, and because she 
dips her pen only in blood,—there- 
fore is it that in the eyes of the un- 
seen spirit of the world our annals 
appear doubtless far more beautiful 
and noble than in our own. 


THE GRANDEUR OF MAN IN HIS LITTLENFSS. 


Man upon this earth would be 
vanity and hollowness, dust and 
ashes, vapor and a bubble,—were. it 


such a feeling,—this, by impl a 
comparison of himself with 
higher in himself, this is it w 


not that felt himself to be so. makes him the immortal creature 
That it is possible for him to harbour _ that he is. 
NIGHT. 

The earth is every day overspread readily apprehend the higher harmo- 
with the veil of night for the same ties of thought in the hush and quiet 
reason as the cages of “bitds are of darkness. “Tho s, which day 
darkened—viz. that we may the more turns into smoke and’ mist, 
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Lio: ep) ath! trebild'the: eterna? rd he woul have Ii intel 
fields of light that lie round about to his last sleep, in a spirit 
the throne of God. Hadnostarever guish, as upon a earth vi 
appeared in the heavens, to man ed over by a materi 
chive would have been no heavens; and impervious. 


MARTYRDOM. 


To die for tilestinikir ube tn’ die for ie below the oartti—tntne | 
one's country, but to die for the Ichres of its: itnesse 
world. Truth, like ‘the Venus’ dei wit te raise itself in the total majésty 
Medici, will pass down in thirty of its proportions ;'and will stand i 
fi ts to posterity: but joy monumental te ; and ev 

will collect ahd recompose into lar, on whi it rests, will 

a goddess.—Then also thy temple, in the grave of a martyr. 
oh eternal Truth! that now stands - 


THE QUARRELS OF FRIENDS. tik, ST 


Why is it that the most fervent themselves, and no love cme: 
love becomes more fervent by brief the feeling that the -obje 
interruption and reconciliation? and should die. And under this 

why must a storm agitate our af-" of imperishableness it reirae we ) 
fections before they can raise the fields of ice shock anes hakbh= 
highest rainbow of peace? Ah! for j 
this reason it is—because all passions 


feel their object to be as eternal as a we are rapidly pet me , 
strat tae 9 


DREAMING. t + Teveait: 


But for dreams, that lay Mosaic friends: every year we should" bes) _ 
worlds tesselated with flowers and come more and more 
jewels before the blind sleeper, and sible of the desolation made” 
surround the recumbent living with us by death,’ if’ sleep+the's 
the figures of the dead in the up- chamber pode the grave—were 
right attitude of life, the time wo hung by dreams with: asia busts 
be too long before we are allowed those who live in the other ie 
to rejoin our brothers, parents, a poo 
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TWO DIVISIONS OF PHILOSOPHIC MINDS. mee 


There are two very different classes’ the wooden carving of Ben oe toil. 
of philosophical heads—which, since Such men forsee 
Kant has introduced into philosophy Plato, Herder, &e. I cal positive ; 
the idea of positive and 4 tive they , 
quantities, I shall willingly classify i | ! p 
by means of that distinction. The ving 
positive intellect is, like the poet, in of the water than in others, 
conjunction with the outer world the overlooks a larger prospect of 
father of an inner world; and, like and continents. | A negative he 
the t also, holds up a trans. the other, hand,, diahovem -¢ 
fi mirror in which the entan- 
gled and, distorted members as they 
are, seen in, our net one which, talc | Suc 
enter into new combinations w for example Bayle, 
com a fair and luminous world : atest of that class, 
the hypothesis of Idealism (i.e. the 
Fichtéan system) the Monads and pre , 
the Pre-established Harmony of of the obscure ideas 
Leibnitz — and Spinozism are. all ones > 
births of a genial moment, and not 
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knowledge; for all, that the.clear in short which is incomprehensible, 
idea contains in developement, exists they can endure just once—that is, 
already by implication in the obscure at the summit of their chain of - 
idea. Negative intellects of every *ménts as a sort of hook on which they 
age are unanimous in their, abhor- may. hang them,—but never after- 
rence of every thing positive. .Im- wards. |. | 1 at 

pulse, feeling, instinct—-every thing . . >. , unt 


DIGNITY OF MAN IN SELF-SACRIFICE, iilinterwes 
That, for which man offers up his child:—in short, only for the nobili 
blood or his property, must be more’ ‘ within us—only for virtue, will man 
valuable than they. .A.good man openihis veins’ and offer up his’spifit : 
does not fight with half: the. but this nobility—this, . 
for his own life. that he shows inthe sents different. phasés::|with ‘the 
protection of another’s.,The mother, Christian martyr it is faith; with the 
who will hazard nothing for herself, savage it is honour ; with the repub- 
will hazard all. in defence of her lican it is liberty... 9 9» ') > 
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FANCY, : - - pi Ge th 
Fancy can lay only the past and water distilled from roses, according 
the future under her copying paper; to the old’ naturalists, lost its power 
and every actual presence of theob- exactly at the’ periodical ‘blooming 
ject sets limits to her power: justas of therose. ©9 ©" © oe 
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oly does he esteem allithat isinnate, am whom man was more though 
that is, feeling and power: whereasin he not yet become ¢o much, had 
the estimate of the multitude what- achildlikefeeling of sympathy with all 
soever is self-acquired, the ability of ‘the gifts of the Infinite—for e q 
practice science in general, has . . 
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ter is universally a 
therefore even by those: who: have it 
not, but the former. not at all. «dn 
the twilight and the moonshine the 
fixed stars, which are suns, retire 
and veil themselves in obscurity ; 
whilst the planets, which are simply 
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A WALK TO PAESTUM, LUCOSIA, &c. 


Or all the objects that lie with- 
in the compass of an excursion from 
Naples,” says Mr. Eustace, “ Paes- 
tum, though the most distant, is, 

erhaps, the most curious and most 
interesting.” We had long been in- 
timately persuaded of the verity of 
this assertion ; we had frequently had 
our curiosity and emulation excited 
by travellers returned thence; we 
had long been in the habit of saying 
to ourselves and friends, that it was 
a great shame we had not been to 
Paestum, and still we never girded 
ourselves up to get rid of this blot in 
our scutcheon. At length we re- 
solved to go during the Easter fes- 
tival ; “all the world” will be at 
Rome, said we; it will be delightful 
walking weather: we accordingly 
furnished ourselves with passports, 
for, now, one can hardly move from 
the capital without them, and on a 
fine morning took to the road. 

To get beyond the ken of the smart 
city in decent style, and to begin our 
journey with agio e commodita, we 
hired a shattered, springless country 
callesso, with a lame horse to carry 
us as far as the town of La Torre 
dell’ Annunziata. This road, along 
the shores of the bay, we had very 
often passed, but no familiarity 
with it can deaden one to the sense of 
its beauty : the immediate vicinity of 
the scorched Vesuvius rising stark 
into the blue sky ; the smoke emitted 
lazily from the crater, and rolling 
slowly down its sides, or floating 
away in long dull masses ; the black 
stripes which, from the summit to 
the base, descend in every imaginable 
distortion ; the strange lights and 
shades which checker the whole 
breadth and height of the mountain ; 
the smiling green vineyards, and 
white towns, and villages, which are 
belted around its base ; and the con- 
sciousness that those vineyards may 
be in flames, or those villages. in 
ruins before to-morrow’s sun flashes 


across the bay; such objects, and 
such reflections inseparably united 
with them, can never entirely lose 
their hold on the heart. At the Torre 
there is a tolerable inn, tolerable at 
least for the kingdom of Naples ; we 
secured beds for the night and dined 
there, and then walked on to Pom- 
peii, which is about a mile distant, 
to spend again a few hours in i:s im- 
pressive solitude. It has always 
seemed to us very singular, that 
Pompeii should have remained un- 
discovered until so late a period, and 
that antiquaries should have so long 
erred about its situation, one sup- 
posing it to be buried under the roots 
of Vesuvius, another giving it a local 
habitation under the Torre dell’ An- 
nunziata ; one putting it at the town 
of Scafati, on the modern banks of 
the Sarno, and another bringing it 
pretty near to Naples ; for on looking 
at the long, abrupt, curious ridge 
of volcanic results that cover it, on 
reading the Peutinger table of roads ; 
the passage in Seneca, lib. vi. in 
which its site is rather clearly fixed ; 
on remembering that a little village, 
raised on the spot, was called La Ci- 
vita ; that in many places masses of 
ruins were not three feet below the 
level of the soil ; that the labourers 
were continually digging up pieces 
of worked marble, and other ancient 
objects; and that in several places 
they had even laid open the walls; 
if, from being aware of the indif- 
ference of the government and na- 
tion to such objects,* we are not 
surprised that excavations were not 
begun centuries ago; yet we are still 
utterly at a loss to conceive how @ 
local writer could be ignorant of its 
real situation. In 1689 some exca- 
vations were made in the eastern 
flank of Vesuvius, and various mo- 
numents. and inscriptions were, dis- 
covered; even then apparently no 
great curiosity was excited, and. it 
was not until 1748, thirty-seven years 





* Herculaneum for seventeen years following its discovery remained untouched ; the 
memorable, the sublime ruins of Paestum remained for centuries in oblivion, or known 


only to the neighbouring peasant or 


ing fisherman ; the laborious Cluverius visited 


them, and brought them into a little notice in 1610; but more than another c 
passed before a satisfactory description of them was given; this was done by 
mn his * Lucania ;” but it was a French architect, 

letters, about 1750, that spread their fame. 
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from the time that Herculaneum was 
first discovered, and in the tenth 
year of the excavations of that place 
under Charles III. which were still 
prosecuted, when some extensive 
ruins were dug up by some peasants, 
that the site of Pompeii was decided, 
and excavations undertaken by the 
government. 

Pompeii, city of the forgotten, thy 
busy thousands are vanished, thy 
houses are dismantled, thy amphi- 
theatre is overgrown with grass, thy 
tombs are rifled, thy temples ruined ; 
and the very ashes that lay deep in 
the double security of the sepulchre 
and the piled mountain, have been 
distributed to enrich museums, or dis- 
persed upon the winds. Thou seem- 
est like one risen from the dead, a 
shadow of the past, a vision of the 
future. There is an eloquence in 
thy silent streets that far exceeds 
that of human tongues; it tells a 
mournful and an awful tale, of man’s 
glory and littleness, of his brief hour 
of pride and bustle, and of the long, 
long ages of dishonour and of oblivi- 
on that await him! Little new can 
be said of Pompeii, and, to judge by 
the annual crowds of English that 
flock to it, it will soon be almost as 
well known at home as any of our 
London lions; a few things have been 
discovered lately, but very few: the 
labours were almost entirely stopped 
during the constitution, and but an 
inconsiderable number of hands have 
been employed since: at the time we 
weretherea large edifice had been late- 
ly excavated, to which the Antiquity 
Director General, the Cavaliere Ar- 
dito (who is at times very ardito, 
bold, in these matters) had not yet 
given a name; it is a large square, 
apparently with a portico on each 
side, in an elevated chamber, pro- 
bably an edicula: two pretty good 
statues in niches have been discover- 
ed uninjured, and some paintings on 
the walls under the porticos, —_ 
to any thing of the sort found at 
Pompeii, are now exposed to view. 
The puppet-show proportions and 
smallness of the temple of Isis, as‘a 
whole, are strangely at variance with 
the reported popularity of that god- 
dess’s worship. How did the mul- 


titudes that are said to have thronged 
her festivals find entrance here? A 
branch of the Sarno, seen darkly and 
silently gliding on under the temple 
of Isis, is very striking ; did it not run 
anciently in the same channel? In 
the temple there is an ancient pas- 
sage that leads down to the stream, 
and also the frame of a well, which 
seems to be ancient; indeed it does 
not seem to us a far-fetched conjec- 
ture to suppose that this channel, said 
to be the work of Nicola di Alagna, 
count of Sarno, was merely cleared 
out and repaired by him, and that it 
is in fact a work of the ancient inha- 
bitants of the place.* Plain evi- 
dences of the tremendous earthquake 
which, in the year A.D. 63, viz. six- 
teen years before the final sepulture, 
almost laid the city in ruins, are 
visible at every step; and some 
of the edifices seem to have been 
building for the first time when they 
were buried. 

The stage of the theatres seems 
miserably shallow and cramped; and 
as the two only entrances to it are 
in front of the audience, there could 
have been but little theatrical illu- 
sion, and no stage effect or pomp ; 
nor storms, or siegés, or conflagra- 
tions, or regiments of horse, or real 
elephants, could have astonished the 
eye here. But as for illusion it was 
certainly little studied when actors 
wore large unnatural masks, and a 
statue of a consul, pro-consul, or 
other personage, frowned over the 
stage in a niche full in front of the 
audience. 

The greater part of Pompeii is 
built of lava, the ancient product of 
the same volcano, whose latter re- 
sults buried and concealed it for so 
many ages. 

The next day we left the Torre 
dell’ Annunziata on foot, about six 
o'clock ; the morning was delightful, 
the air was thin and clear, and the 
smoke hung low on the slopes of 
Vesuvius. About eight o'clock we 
passed through the town, or large 
scattered vi of Scafati, and 
crossed the “‘ Mitis Sarnus,” a fine 
piece of pure water: its channel is 
very Sale kept: there are a good 
many mills here, for the most part. 





* This channel was to y the town of La Torre with water; it was opened towards 
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employed in grinding creta (pipe- 
clay) to make porcellana fina, an ar- 
ticle which in humble English is 
called crockery-ware. After leaving 
the Sarno we began to descry nume- 
rous ruins of castles on precipitous 
heights, formerly the retreat of the 
Saracens, who long struggled with 
the Lombards for these fertile re- 
gions ; as we advanced the moun- 
tains closed in the plain, which winds 
beautifully among them, being all 
the way well cultivated and exceed- 
ingly fertile ; a true scene of Campa- 
nia Feliz,—and how beautiful is the 
ancient, the fruitful Campania ! 


Ausonum tellus generosa salve, 

Urbium mater, numero nepotum 

In dies felix, genitrixque frugum 
Ubere leto. 

Te canam flave Cereris venustam 

Spiceo serto, segetumque ditem, 

Prata qua Sarnum rigat usque Liris 
Flumine leni. 

Ant. Sanfelicii Carmina Juvenitlia. 


We walked through Pagani, a long 
borgo, where we observed pm own 
but great preparations for eating, an 
the pertinacity and insolence of a 
troop of beggars that followed howl- 
ing after us ; in about another quar- 
ter of an hour we reached Nocera de’ 
Pagani, a borgo larger than Pagani ; 
here also we saw striking prepara- 
tions forthe Easter feast ; the butchers’ 
shops were decorated with small 
lambs, quarters of beef, &c. covered 
with gildings; and by the door of 
two or three of them stood a bullock 
with a gay chaplet of flowers round 
his neck, waiting with enviable in- 
difference the moment of his destruc- 
tion, in form and expression precise- 
ly like the animal we have frequent- 
ly seen on ancient relievi, being con- 
ducted by a set of grim-looking fel- 
lows with large hammers in their 
hands to the more magnificent finale 
of a temple sacrifice. We saw large 
piles of eggs stained with a pink 
colour, and heaps of loaves stuck 
with whole eggs, and made to imi- 
tate the crown of thorns; and hams, 
sausages, and other good things, met 
our eyes at every glance. It is real- 
ly curious to see with what earnest- 
ness these people emancipate them- 
selves from the penance of Lent ; 
Easter Sunday is a day of gorging, 
“ chump, chew, and swallow” is the 
word, and they eat as though they 
were eating for wagers. As we were 





hastening through the town, attract. 
ing attention by our picturesque pe- 
destrian equipments, we met a Nea. 
politan friend, who kindly invited ‘us 
to stay and dine at his country-house, 
a short distance from Nocera. On 
our way he took us to an anciént 
temple, now the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, which stands ‘about 
a mile from Nocera, and about half 
that distance to the left of the Sa- 
lerno road, near a village called ‘Le 
Taverne. Few travellers go out of 
their way for it; and to'speak of it, as 
we saw it, it certainly does not mach 
merit a sacrifice of convenience, and 
has little to justify the inflated de- 
scription of Romanelli. The flooring 
of this small temple is twelve’ or 
fifteen feet below the present surface 
of the soil; in consequence it is not 
unfrequently flooded, and thus has- 
tened on in its progress to ruin. The 
form is circular and the roof a dome; 
¢ conca or large marble basin that 
offers nothing particular, and that 
scarcely seems to be ancient, stands 
in the midst, and occupies one-third 
of the whole temple ; a double row 
of columns, one row almost touching 
the other, runs midway between the 
conca and the walls ; of these columns 
fifteen are of the Corinthian order, 
without bases: eight pillars, about 
ten feet high, which supported a 
little dome, were round the elevated 
edge of the conca, but only four 
broken ones are now standing. In 
the workmanship of the columns 
there is nothing fine: Romanelli says 
the materials are alabaster, granite, 
and giallo antico; they are thickly 
crusted with green mould ; but, as far 
as could be ascertained by a little 
scratching with our penknives, we 
should judge them to be of no such 
valuable stuff. This temple suffered 
a change common to innumerable of 
its fellows, and altars and figures 
of saints still occupy the niches of 
the ancient Gods; the accidents, 
however, to which it was exposed, 
drove the priests to seek a drier spot, 
and they consequently built a little 
church, that is attached to the 'tem- 
le, but at a level that exempts it 
m inundation. The temple, the 
ancient hallowed abode of purity, 15 
now a foul cemetery: two moveable 
stone flags give access to the vaults 
underneath; one of these is 
pro mulieribus, the other pro saterdo- 
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tibus—as if the worthy gentlemen of 
the cassock were, anxious to keep 
aloof, even in death, from the con- 
tagious vicinity of women. On the 
side of the conca, the scene of ablu- 
tion and the typical purification, was 
lying the Sporta de’ morti, a kind of 
butcher’s tray in form, broken and 
dirty, for carrying dead bodies on. 
From the temple we proceeded to 
our friend’s house, at a place called 
Peccoraro, passing on our way through 
two villages; there we had a - 
dinner, and found a curious little 
book, descriptive of the country, 
written towards the end of the 16th 
century, by a certain Monsignore 
Lunadoro, Bishop of Nocera. The 
reverend prelate speaks with jus- 
tifiable warmth of the beauty, the fer- 
tility, and cultivation of the Nocera 
valley; he expatiates with delight 
on his two or three villas, and affirms 
that no prelate in Italy can be better 
lodged: but what tickled us was a 
curious story of an inundation of the 
valley, which had such an effect on 
the women, that none of them bore 
children for two years after. The 
holy celibataire evinces laudable dread 
and horror at this pause in popula- 
tion, but does not attempt to explain 
the phenomenon. The valley of No- 
cera is closed in by mountains, ex- 
cept on the side towards Naples, 
where Vesuvius is seen in the dist- 
ance; the mountains of La Cava 
are on the east, Monte Albino on the 
south, and Monte Sussolano on the 
north; two fine streams assist its 
fertility, and a number of ruined cas- 
tles on the peaks of the mountains 
give romantic features to its en- 
closures. From Peccoraro, we soon 
regained the high road, and began 
ascending to the town of La Cava. 
As we advanced, we saw many tall 
thin towers on the mountain sides ; 
some of these we had seen from Pec- 
coraro, and our friend had explained 
their use. In the months of Septem- 
ber and October, when the palombe 
or wild pigeons are on their course to 
other latitudes, they pass in flocks 
through this defile ; then rienced 
men ascend these towers with slings, 
and large white stones ; wide nets are 
spread among 
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they do by blowing a cow-horn; 
when the birds are near the tower, 
the slingers hurl one of the white 
stones in the air, before them, direct- 
ing it so as to fall by the nets; the 
birds, on seeing the stone falling, 
plunge after it, and are thus taken in 
flights. The people are so expert, 
and this odd manner of bird-catching 
is so efficacious, that sometimes two 
hundred brace are taken at one tower 
in the course of a day. 

Villages, convents, castles, and her- 
mitages, variegate the heights in the 
neighbourhood of La Cava. This 
town is situated at the mouth of the 
ravine, at the highest point to which 
the road ascends ; ‘it chiefly consists 
of along wide street; arcades pro- 
ject from the houses all the way 
along, and a number of shops, coffee- 
houses, &c. give it the appearance of 
a thriving place. Here too every 
thing was prophesying the near ap- 
proach of good eating. We were 
pestered by a set of bawling vetturini 
who did not approve of our walking 
on foot: coachmen and gentry of that 
class are troublesome insolent fellows 
in every land under the welkin: we 
remember how frequently in Eng- 
land, when on a pedestrian trip, our 
reveries have been interrupted with a 
“ Won't you get up, gem’men?”— 
“Won't yetake a lift?” of some pass- 
ing Jehu; but in this country the 
rogues are more pertinacious, they 
will not take a refusal, and here at 
La Cava they were more tormenting 
than we had ever seen them before ; 
perhaps this was the effect of the 
stupidity for which the Cavaioli are 
renowned—they are the butt of the 
wits of all the neighbouring towns, 
and the absurd stories current at 
their expense are innumerable. 

On issuing from the town, we a- 
gain quitted the high road, to visit 
the celebrated monastery of La Tri- 
nita della Cava, to which the town 
owed its birth, or itsimportance. A 
pleasant winding road to the right, 
that ascends considerably among the 
mountains, brought us before the 
narrow simple brick facade of this 

ificent establishment. It is nest- 
led among wooded heights ; its great 
length runs along the of a ra- 
vine, into which several little cas- 
cades fall and $ moun- 
tains, 
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the bay of Salerno, render it a most 
delicious summer abode. The inte- 
rior of the monastery is vast and im- 
posing ; fine flights of stairs, lofty 
corridors of immense length, suites 
of elegant apartments, large halls 
painted and carved, and every thing 
within, seems at variance with the 
mean front, which however could 
not be made larger, as a rock on one 
side, and the precipice on the other, 
prescribe its width. The extreme 
cleanliness of the place, and the po- 
lite refined manners of the Bene- 
dictines, delighted us much: the Su- 
perior, the Abate Maznacani, pre- 
serves at a very advanced age all the 
vivacity of youth; he spoke like a 
man of considerable learning, and 
like a gentleman, and gave few in- 
dications of the confined spirit of a 
monastery. The monks, who only 
amount to twenty, are all men of 
good families; each has an apart- 
ment of three or four rooms, and a 
private .servant to wait upon him ; 
the fraternity directs a clerical semi- 
nary, and the students are well 
lodged on the first floor of the build- 
ing. This monastery, after that of 
Monte Casino, is the most respect- 
able Benedictine establishment in the 
kingdom ; its very considerable wealth 
of course subjected it to suppression 
under the French government. Fer- 
dinand, on his return in 1815,restored 
it, and allotted the society a pension 
of 15,000 ducats per annum ; a very 
scanty equivalent for what had been 
taken from it. In the apartment of 
the Abate a few pictures remain, but 
none of first order: one or two Carlo 
Dolces served to strengthen our opi- 
nion of his being one of the most 
barley-sugar painters of the Italian 
schools. The library contains a very 
valuable collection of Lombard co- 
dices, of grants, letters, and other 
valuable documents of the middle 
ages. With the assistance of the li- 
brarian, we transcribed the two fol- 
lowing delightful morceaux ; see to 
what a state the language of Cicero 
and Virgil had fallen in the ninth 
century, and understand the whole 
of the Emperor of the East’s, if you 
can ! 
Lettera dell’ Imperatore d’Oriente 
a Carlo Magnor. 


Augustus Imperator Patricii, Carolus 
salutat. Mando scias quoniam tibi aureas 


centum millia, Rursum si ad me venerit 
dabo tibi mille millia aureas—et tota ex 
topaseon coronam, insuper sex millia de 
terra Asia milliaria quin etiam super 
omnes Patricios meos ti collocabo Legionem 
Vulgarum unam et Persarum alteram, Ar. 
menorum tertiam, quin etiam Normannos 
de Europam, Subiciatque tibi Asie regne 
omnia. Vale prime consul. 


(Risposta) 
Augusto Imperator Carolus. 


Grates referrimus multas vobis de tot 
muneribus quod mihi promittistis. Sed ho- 
norem vobis nullum fecistis, quando Con- 
sulem, me scripsistis. Quoniam licet ho- 
norem et terram habeas majorem centum.- 
pliciter quantum est Asia, quantum Eu- 
ropam et Africam, tamen caput mundi 
Roma est, quam teneo. De mio autem 
adventum sciatis ad vos non veniam nisi 
quando resurgunt mortui. Valete et scias, 
quia mando tibi centum canes. 


We hastened on our way from the 
monastery, warned by the approach 
of evening. The rest of our walk 
presented a succession of beautiful 
pictures, which were from time to 
time enlivened by large troops of 
peasants retiring to their homes to 
enjoy the Easter feast; they had 
their sugar-loaf hats wreathed with 
branches of olive ; they carried their 
zappe over their shoulders, and for 
the most part went along singing. 
A short distance from La Cava there 
is a pleasant little manufacturing 
village, buried in a hollow to. the 
right of the road: a narrow high 
arched little aqueduct strides over 
the ravine ; a babbling stream that is 
curiously parted off by divergi 
stone channels to drive mills an 
bleach cloth, runs in the bottom ; the 
houses are exceedingly neat; and a 
number of tall poplars, and paths 
winding up the hills, give verdure 
and variety to the scene. As we ad- 
vanced, and the sun declined, the 
scenery was enchanting: heights rose 
above heights behind La Cava, some 
green and tufted with trees, others 
covered with shrubs and brown. herb- 
age, and others again stony and 
bare, their tops covered with snow— 
all sorts of light playing on them, 
mt all sorts * Tor ca ime rk 
shade to sunny brightness, from pur- 
ple to golden yellow. To our cht. 

and, ntine roads led up. to ro-. 
mantic v —high on the moun- 

i declivi- 


tain, to our were w 


ties, on which frolicsome goats were 
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shaking their clattering bells, and 
between the opening mountains we 
caught before us a refreshing glimpse 
of the blue sea. At length we reach- 
ed Vietri, a Jarge flourishing town 
that straggles down to the sea shore, 
to a convenient little port, where 
three or four polaccas were moored. 
Near the Marina exist several ves- 
tiges of ancient buildings: in an ex- 
cavation made in 1675, a beautiful 
pavement was found, long streets 
were uncovered, and several marble 
urns dug up, and in more recent ex- 
cavations the remains of ancient a- 
queducts, pieces of columns, and 
ruined edifices, have been discovered.* 
According to Romanelli and others, 
this was the site of the ancient city 
of Marcina, founded by the Etru- 
rians during their occupation of these 
territories, and, in fact, its situation 
agrees perfectly with that assigned 
by Strabo to the ancient town. Vietri 
is at the end of the defile ; beyond it 
the road slopes along precipices over 
the sea; the whole bay of Salerno 
then opens gloriously to the eye ; we 
saw the Lucanian ridge of moun- 
tains ending in the classical cape of 
Leucosia ; our eyes wandered over 
the wide desert plains of Paestum, 
and near at hand caught the white 
populous town of Salerno, stretched 
along the beach, and backed by a 
ruined castle on a hill above. The 
sun, however, had now set, and we 
hurried on: we entered Salerno be- 
fore seven o'clock, and soon enjoyed 
in our humble inn the sweets of re- 
freshment and repose, with a zest 
that pedestrian travellers alone can 
kriow. 

As we were making our way to 
our locanda, streams of people were 
floating through the streets, goin 
from church to church per vedere li 
Sepolcri. It is the custom to erect 
these puppet-shows a day or two be- 
fore Good Friday; in Naples, the 
Royal family goes on foot to visit 
some of the more distinguished, and 
all the population (such as can, 
dressed in black) swarm to gaze at 
them. From noon on Holy Thurs- 
day, till noon on the next day, no 
carriages are permitted to move in 
the town, the soldiers carry their 
arms reversed, and several other stu- 
died means are adopted for pro- 
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ducing an effect. We followed a 
weed into one of the Salernitan 
churches: the high altar was fes- 
tooned with white drapery, and was 
blazing with countless wax-lights ; a 
small chapel at the side of the high 
altar was by painting and drapery 
made to represent the interior of a 
sepulchre, and figures of papier maché 
dressed, painted, and gilt, represented 
the personages of the solemn drama. 
We saw little to harmonize with the 
awfulness and mystery of the occa- 
sion, and were soon glad to retreat 
from dazzling candles, singing priests, 
and a crowding and not over quiet 
multitude. 

The following day (Good Friday) 
we remained at Salerno: we spent 
part of the morning in the cathedral, 
of which, we suppose, we must say a 
few words. Around the court yard 
before the church is a colonnade of 
different and discordant ancient pil- 
lars, which are doubly sacrificed un- 
der brick arches; in the middle of 
the square is a large granite tazza, 
sixty-six palms in circumference, now 
converted into the basin of a bub- 
bling fountain ; it is not, however, 
faithful to the last, for age or vio- 
lence has made a long crack in the 
porphyry, through which the water 
continually leaks, and forms a shal- 
low puddle in the court. Under the 
arcades are several old sarcophagi 
with rude relievi. The interior of 
the cathedral is spacious, but not 
grand ; there is a great deal of gaiety, 
tasteless mosaic; there are several 
Sarcophagi with very heathenish 
sculpture, yet they have all been 
impressed into orthodox service, and 
one of them seems to have been the 
“< Jast home ” of a doughty Christian, 
as it is covered by a marble lid that 
is sculptured, with the fi of a 
warrior lying on his back, whose 
cross-hilted sword reaches to his toes, 
which two little animals, meant for 
dogs, seem to be eating. We ob- 
served one or two other effigies simi- 
lar to this; we could not make out 
the inscription, but think they may 
represent Templars, or some other 
holy men of war. In the afternoon 
we ascended to the castle, which is 


such a picturesque o seen from 
below ; the town a good way 
up the hill, which is steep. Onour way 
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came down to ask what we want- 
ed ; it was a poor shepherd boy, who 
us that he was the keeper of 
those walls—il custode di mure. 


rag~ 
ged shepherd lad calis himself your 
master, and no one disputes his title ! 
A modern farm-house has been 
thrown up within the walls, but is 
now deserted and falling to ruin. 
We wandered over the dilapidated 
castle ; we climbed over mouldering 


walls, and through roofless towers ; 
we forced our way through low 
arched doorways, blocked up with 
rubbish, and threaded a number of 
long dark passages; we descended 
to some sad dungeons, one of which 
receives light by a narrow aperture, 
through which the wide sea is visible, 
but not a span of land ; and through 
the loop-hole of another, not even 
the monotonous waves can be de- 
scried, and no object could reach the 
sorrowing eye of the inmate but a 
wheeling bird, or a passing cloud. 
Madame de Stael says in her Co- 
rinne, that classic Italy, in devotion 
to the remains of her glorious ages, 
seems to have scorned to preserve the 
ruins of the gothic edifices with 
which she was traced in times less 
honourable: we have not her book 
at hand to quote her words, but we 
believe this is her idea: a pretty idea 
it is, but much prettier than correct ; 
in the portions of Europe we have 
had the fortune to traverse, we have 
no where seen a greater abundance 
of ruins of the middle ages than in 
Italy.. On the mountains that bind 
in the plains of Piedmont, nearly 

** coin of vantage” is crested 
with a fallen castle or rifted tower ; 


A 


objects, never 


attention to these , but for 
Gdreaiees, who are pn. Pa 
the north, who have not at all been 
cured of our romantic or gothic ten- 
dencies by a long residence in cla 
countries, we confess with compla- 
cency an attachment to these - 
tic scenes, and aver without blu 7 
that, except the Coliseum, the 
and the church of St. 


tower. lingered a 

tle (which is, or should be, the scene 
of Si Ugo Foscolo’s 

Ricciarda, and which has 

nee mar Hie an his 
tragedy ) for a long time, commet 

on ite fate, speculating on its 

and admiring the beautiful see 
commands. The view aa 

of the keep is magnificent, 
recommend every winded peri- 
grinator to climb up here if it is only” 
for seeing the’ bold rocky coast’ of 
Amalfi. While we were descending” 
the sun set ; as we passed the Frau- 
ciscan convent, we saw one old mc 
sitting on a stone bench, ¢ : 
musing on the scene, and lower ¢ 

we met several of the fraternity Te- 
tiring slowly to their pleasant quiet 
home. On going through the to 
we were struck particularly with th 
size and style of many of the house 
and with the miserable holes on tl 
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which are some very fine palm-trees; 
and about ten apn yea 

di. Cagnano,. so called from a bridge 
that crosses a considerable stream: 
Here we at a taverna; 
as we were about to depart, a de- 
tachment of gens-d'-armes arrived 
escorting twenty-one prisoners ; we 
inquired what. were ir offences ; 
<< sono presi,” said the -armes, 
< but what have they done?” ‘* Ah 


Signori, chi ha rubato,;chi ha. fatto 


omicidio, chi una cosa,.chi un altra.” 
«« Whence do they come, where are 
they going?” “ They come from Co- 
senza in Calabria, and are going to 


serve their time in, the eys at 


Naples.” They were miserable look- 
ing wretches, with physiognomies 
expressive of degrading indigence 
and brute ignorance, rather, than of 
ferocity or serious crime. They were 


all, except two, of whom more anon, : 


attached to a long chain in pairs, the 


right hand of one being fastened to: 


the left of his fellow ; the wrists of 
some of them were terribly inflamed 
by this inconvenient binding, and 
they cursed one another for: galli 

and jagging the chain as they walk- 
ed, with great bitterness. Two young 
men who were in durance for politi- 
cal delinquency, were decently dress~ 


ed as respectable countrymen, but, 


all the rest were squalid, ragged, 
shoeless, and seemed worn. out wi 

their journey. . They t some 
bread at the taverna, and richer 


a little wine, but two wretches who» 
were bound with long cords on asses, . 


did not approach the door, and none 
of their comrades seemed. to commi- 
serate or offer them any thing: we 


went to them; one» was an infirm) 


old man, the other a sick lad, -w 


seemed dying, and who was, ing. 
in a shocking | manner. We. soba 


why they did not eat; the,old.man 


said they had no money 3,we gave: i 
something to each, of them ; the boy 






when he was twelve: years old, ‘that 
he had been six years-in ‘and 
now been to 


galleys! «« But 


iera il pane e li fagi-+ 
noli del're:molto tempo.” (Oh he'll 
t himself in a corner and sleep, 
"ll not eat the wr bread and 
beans, long.) We the revolting 
scene with our hearts aching at this 
iece of justice. At:about:' a mile 
from. Ponte di Cagnano, is Vicenza, 
which Mr. Eustace calls alittle town, 


awhile at Batta a village near 
a stream and bridge, consisting of 
four or five houses: in the taverna we’ 
who were idli 
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ing on most uncomfortably to a break 
down overloaded vehicle drawn by 
two skeletons of horses, began pester- 
ing us about our pedestrian proceed- 
ings ; “‘ come mai,” said the orator, 
“due Signorinit di questa maniera, 
vanno a@ piede, come i poverelli—mi_ fa 
venire una cosa allo stomaco !—ma non 
conviene.” “ Ah!” said one of our 
interlocutors in the house, “ chi sa, 
chi sa le circostanze—le circostanze 
del mondo a che portano!” and then, 
with an air of commiseration he 
told us, that if we would wait, with- 
out doubt we should meet some re- 
turn celesso that would carry us both 
on to Eboli for two carlins (eight 
pence). The soldiers, however, who 
perhaps did not share his idea of our 
necessities, asked us for something 
to drink ; we gave them a trifle, and 
set out impatient of this injudicious 
meddling with our tastes. 

As we were winding round the 
base of a rocky hill, our attention 
was arrested by a shepherd, who, 
with his large dog sleeping beside 
him, was busily employed carving a 
wooden stock for a knitting iron. 

** Buon giorno illustrissimi,” said 
he, as we stopped, “ ma come vostre 
eccellenze vanno d piede cosi? This 
exclamation was very near setting us 

oing again; we, however, examined 

is work and asked him whether he 
did those things for sale. ‘Oh no,” 
said he, “ we do them to pass away 
time, for our consorts, our sisters, 
our wives, our friends.” ‘“* But who 
taught you?” “ Oh Signore! we learn 
from one another.” Willing to carry 
with us this curious specimen of rustic 
art, we asked if he would give it us, 
to which he replied, that he would if 
we would wait till he had finished it ; 
as we had a good part of the day be- 
fore us and had not far to go, we sat 
down beside him, and while he pro- 
ceeded in his work we sketched his 
figure and the scene, enlivening our 
respective labours with a dialogue 
of which the following is a 
“ Are you of these parts?” “No— 
I'm a forestiere (forei - I come 
from Sant’ Arsenio in the al di Ra- 
jano, I’m only here part of the year 
with the flocks and then I go home.” 
“‘ Where do you sleep?” «“ There's 
my house,” pointing to a cave higher 
up the hill, «and there’s my sheep- 
fold,” showing a larger cave hard by, 
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faced with wattling. “ But isn’t 
that a bad lodging—isn’t it cold?” 
“< Signori, it’s rather cold now and 
then, but there’s plenty of stuff to 
burn here about; to be sure in bad 
weather it’s very dull, for the wolves 
come down sometimes and howl, and 
then the wind blows so—but we 
shepherds meet together a fure s0- 
cieta ; but t’other day some rogues, 
when I was away, went in, and stole 
a sheep-skin jacket, a pair of gaiters, 
and a new earthen cooking pot.” 
«“ Are you married?” ‘ No,” 
smirking “‘ but I am making love,” 
(faccio amore) and shall get married 
as soon as I can get money enough.” 
“ How much money is necessary ?” 
“ Ha! a great deal! I must have 
nine ducats to buy a bed and furni- 
ture, and clothes, and pay for the 
marriage papers.” “Is your 

handsome?” “ Bellissima, bellissi- 
ma,” with sparkling eyes, “ she is 
nineteen years old—I am twenty- 
two.” He expressed great admira- 
tion of the arts of reading and writ- 
ing, and regretted that he knew nei- 
ther, and had no means of learning ; 
“ very few,” said he, “in our coun- 
try, are so instructed, there are no 
schools, no masters for poor people.” 
“But why don’t the priests teach 
you? Havn’t you plenty of priests?” 
“« Oh yes! we have plenty of priests, 
but they are not for teaching reading 
and writing—priests are for saying 
mass.” At feueahl his wanted finish- 
ed; he had contrived to cut with a 
very rude knife a tolerable female 
bust, the face of course was bad, but 
the head drapery was well imitated ; 
the figure was of the mummy kind 
without any attempt to indicate the 
arms; the whole figure had much 
the character of ancient Egyptian 
sculpture, whose origin, or we may 
say, the origin of imitative art in 
rege we suppose, was something 
ike this—in amusement of an 
idle shepherd, reclining under a mild, 
congenial climate. We rewarded 
the poor simple fellow and went on 
our way. About four o'clock (for we 
me walk) sadly on our ees 
mile walk,) we approached the plea- 
santly situated town of Eboli (an- 
ciently Eburi),and 
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took ref in the inn. Hayi 

washed sat ieueial from us, as w 

as we could, “ the filthy witnesses ” of 
the dusty road, we were reposing 
half asleep on our beds, when we 
were disturbed by the muttering and 
intrusion of a priest and an under- 
strapper, who were come to give the 
accustomary Easter benediction to 
the house of the faithful. The priest 
dipped his aspergoire in a small port- 
able vase filled with holy water, and 
waved it about the room, mumbling 
most unintelligibly during the opera- 
tion ; the landlady gave him a fee, 
and he walked out to finish his busi- 
ness in the other rooms, but his fol- 
lower, wishing to put even the un- 
faithful under contribution, lagged be- 
hind to ask us for qualche cosa. We 
too often feel to our cost the diffi- 
culty of resisting an application di- 
rect, but this time we were firm and 
would give him nothing, but that 
frequently used Italian recommen- 
dation which has the merit of being 
charitable, and of costing nothing, 
viz. Dio ti provegga, buon uomo!” 
About sunset we sat down to a good 
dinner in the back rooms of the little 
inn, which are by far the most plea- 
sant, offering a fine prospect of cul- 
tivated plain, hills and olive groves, 
mountains and forests. After dinner 
our hostess gave us a sly bottle of 
vino particolare, which had the flavour 
of Burgundy, and was truly excel- 
lent; we expatiated a long time over 
this in great harmony of spirits, sit- 
ting near the open window through 
which the balmy evening breeze, 
highly impregnated with the odours 
of almond blossoms it caught from 
an orchard near us, stole mildly and 
deliciously into our room. In the 
mean tine the moon rose, and with 
its vaga luce aspergoire, gave a new 
and more ooaantin akamnaaal to the 
scene, and an owl in a tree hard by 
began her melancholy hooting—Oh ! 
why cannot we recall. in their 
force the exquisite, the indescribable 
sensations of that evening, to relieve 
us from the dull moments. of 
our existence? Oh! why do the 
soothing repose and the y .Vi- 


sions we enjoyed in that lowly inn, 
Visit us so seldom ? : 


The next morning we were awak- 
ened, refreshed a cheerful, by the 
first rays of the sun, which we hailed 
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with all the devotion of the ancient 
Magi, as he burst out in glory from 
the distant mountains. e have a 

eat and reasonable objection, one 
in which we believe most pedestrians 
partake, to begin a long walk on an 
empty stomach ; and accordingly, it 
was not until we had fortified our- 
selves with a hearty breakfast of 
coffee and milk, and fresh eggs, that 
we left Eboli. We soon emerged on 
a wild part of the plain, thickly co- 
vered with myrtle and other shrubs 
of extraordinary height, among which, 
at every step we took, we put to 
flight troops of pretty green lizards. 
At a turn in the road we gained sight 
of the hunting seat of Persano (which 
we had seen several times the pre- 
ceding day) embosomed in woods 
that form an extensive royal chace, 
which was, until a doating wife, 
the carbonari, and business, and 
trouble prevented it, one of the 
most favoured and most frequented 
resorts of old King F + Our 
road soon brought us to the bank of 
the river Sele a) near a pictu- 
resque spot, where there is a ferry 
over to Persano, whose red minaret- 
ted moorish looking edifice, its wav- 
ing woods, and the grand and 
classical mount Alburnus that backs 
them, are brought out finely to the 
view. The bed of the river is here 
flat and wide ; large herds of buffa- 
loes, each with his small, blood-red 
eyes, looking like a devil, were rang- 
ing along the sandy slips between 
the forest and the water. Beyond 
this point, the Paestan flat has in 
many places felt the plough and the 
hoe ; there are many inclosures, well 
fenced or banked, cultivated with 
corn and legumes; the rest spreads 
in luxuriant wildness, scattered with 
herds of buffaloes, oxen, and horses, 
and flocks of goats and sheep. We 
saw only a few little farm-houses 
here there, and the solitude and 
silence of the plain were extreme ; 
in all our morning’s walk we only 
met two ts, and three or four 
of the King’s gwardia caccia, who 


were mounted on old mares. It was 
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i, seemed merry and happy, and te- 
: ceived us into the scerie tt ‘their fes- 
§ tivity with great respect and kind- 


st others singing, others conversing, and 
| we had an opportunity while we 
were refreshing: ourselves, to over- 
hear an odd and characteristic dia- 

| logue on hospitality, a virtue impos- 
ah ed bya law among the ancient in- 
habitants of these regions, but which 
we imagine is now very nearly ex- 
tinct.* On leaving ‘the . Taverna 
Nuova, we soon crossed the boundary 


- <The Three Fountaings oon &- MM 


a) ness; some were playing at cards, 





[Peas 


a ; > & lew cot- 
tages and barns, all of which belong 
tothe Prince of. Arigri,\who is one of 
the greatest proprietors of the plain ; 
there are considerabje tracts of culti- 
vation around; and two large vine- 
yards—nearer. Paestum there is a 
deal of corn land. 

At length, but not until we were 
within a mile of them, we got sight 
of the mighty ruins that rise giganti- 
cally from the flats, and, encouraged 
and spitited:on, we soon found our- 
selves within the lonely wal!s of the 


4 if river Silaris, by a wooden 
lately erected, and trod on the lands 


once opulent and magnificent city. 
On the Lucanian bank - 


of Lucania. 


* Aclian. Var. Hist. lib. iv. ‘The lnw realy existed among the Liicahians, 
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3 Sepcimen of popular Poetry 
: _ FRoM THE 4 
1 
Nie OLD SCLAVONICO-POLISH DIALECT, 
. 


f AS SPOKEN IN THE PROVINCE OF VOLHYNIA. 


The antiquity of the song cannot now be ascertained, but it is of a very remote period. 





THE THREE FOUNTAINS. 


Trerr are three stars in the heaven’s blue deep, 
And brightly they shine and silently. 

From the plain three silver fountains leap, 

And there stood beside them ladies three ; 

A wife, a widow, a tender maid, naw F 
And thus to the rippling streams they said. ; 


The wife hung over the fount, and there Sage trevor 
Pour'd from her hand its waters clear, vs pd 
“ Fountain of purest wave! O say, 
Do I a husband’s love possess ; hy eeegeeyy 
And while I swerve not from virtue’s way, tt bow’ ,eneu 
Shall I gather the flowers of happiness? ” nui palin 
dt Oo yes ! while in virtue’s Pa thou art, - - ; ~ 
a Bliss shall thine and thy husband’s be ; eet  auitied 


diiw eve 


Should thy faith wax cold,—and be false thy heart, 
Thine shall be shame and misery. - mh BAe 





: » (benlydmu 
; Lonely and gloomy the widow stood, + ce ceartt to 600 
: And mingled her tears with the gushing flood.::.990" dilw bee 
¥ “ Sorrow is mine! for what dark deed " "| *tt “otdwoateres 
f Am 1 forced to wanier dlone below, va 3? shirsagty — 

» Has God to punish my sins decreed °°"? pea i 
That mine d e helpless, Lope Woe P 32 dai fraviee 
| ew ou fy ete ate ehTts Bie “Shrqanq bainoctisnd 
e 7uieS 1 *# i ew iiut-xot 602 hatiietini eebined ie 


2oai «act 
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Rise, widow, rise with the dawn of day, 

Dry up thy tears and thy woes ; 

And prey to the river-god,*—humbly pray, 

And he shall give thee a husband yet. 

At the neighbouring fountain "d the maid, 
Roe ee ene of Tesate hoon toe bead 


« The streams flow on, and the wild winds sweep, 


River-god! give me a husband soon, 
Clung to his let me sleep,— 
And mine be the bright and blessed boon.” 


Ting oat thy wreath in the stream, fair maid! 
A noble youth shall be given to thee, 

Soon thou shalt marriage-garlands braid, 

And many the days of thy bliss shall be. 








* The original word is Bog, which means at the same time God and River. The 
river Bog was worshipped by the ancient Sclavonians, and still retains its sacred name. 
The three fountains are the springs or sources of the river, which empties itself into the 


Euxine. 








MEMOIR AND REMAINS 


or 
CHARLES FORSTER FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 


Tue following is a compilation from the papers of the gentleman whose 
life is related. His object, according to an account given by himself, was 
to write the history of his mind, giving the incidents of his life in order to 
elucidate it. But his purpose was not steadily pursued, and early inter- 
rupted, for his life was short and wandering. Some letters, and other 
memorials which he left behind him, have been added and arranged in chro- 


nological order, with a view of assisting the narrative. 


I was born, according to the h ing blood of his fathers, which fur- 
register of Bamborough, on the 5th ther embarrassed his affairs; and he 
of February, 1798, and-am descend- passed a portion of his life, I have 
ed from an old family in Northum- heard, in involuntary seclusion. When 
berland, who had never been of any she was sober, which happened occa- 
great consequence, had declined in sionally, he was a pleasant and gen- 


fortunes through the latter genera- tlemanly person ; his mer 


tions, and, if I leave no issue, will dition was something between intoxi- 

become extinct at my death: The cation and frenzy. After a few weeks 

heads of the family been for some of electioneering he was found one 

centuries country squires ; the Younger morning, in his own house, lying at the 
common 


branches probably (as was 
even with the best families in North- his neck b My 





bottom of a flight of stone stairs with 
father, who 
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eccasionally intolerapt of their man-~ 
ners ; for with all his affection for his 
own, who all, except. myself, died in 
childhood, his mind could not flow 
into theirs,—which, of course, pee 
vented the reflux, There has be 
much balancing and counterbalancing 
of the evils, of ice and private 
education ; but it is not a general 
uestion—they depend upon the in- 
dividual parties, much the dis- 
position of the child, and much more 
upon that of the In this case 
the result was in fayour of private 
education; for there are, perhaps, 
no stronger attachments than those 
which fix themselves upon reserved 
tempers: ill-natured people (they 
are commonly so designated) can 
dispense with caresses and cordial 
intercourse, and they are more strong- 
ly attracted to each other, because 
the world is a vacuum around them. 
But the boy was not docile, and the 
arent on system passed over nine 
aults, and rebuked the tenth with an 
excess of severity, which caused a 
moment of terror and many days of 
sulkiness. His reason was, that a 
child should not be pestered with 
frequent reproof, but that reproof, 
when given, should be impressive, 
becoming the more so from its rare 
occurrence. In his own case he was 
right; but there are many ways of 
observation and direction, by which 
a pliant parent may lead a ductile 


child without tormenting him, and 


many matters in which children re- 
quire to be repressed without being 
much reprove These come into 
the practice and comprehension of 
mothers, but mine died when I was 
ten years old. I lived the next four 
years, therefore, alone with my fa- 
ther, and almost companionless—~a 
period of my life which I recall with 
no feelings ot pleasure, regarding it as 
a term of bitter servitude. A boy’s 
temper may be naturally obstinate 
and necessarily broken; but he can- 
not look back with pleasure to the 
time when it was broken. 

I have never in my life been able to 
feel resentment towards any but the 
few for whom I had a high respect; for 


I cannot take the trouble to be out that 


of humour with every poor devil who 
may happen to desie it ; yet in child- 
heod my resentments were, violent 
Ns re so than they have 
since been. Poo lect kneeling down 


- 


_latives—seriatim et nominatim ; 


with all the strong devotion of a con- 
troversial. divine, and mg for 
curses upon: the heads o my jae 
hich measure I found great. relief, 
But this was all in solitude and se- 
crecy; for these frenzy fits could 
never break through the awe with 
which I regpenee my father. Such 
silent quarrels were long in wearing 
away; the sn 1 since they were 
silent; for could I have 
them I should have felt that I had 
got so much justice or revenge ; but 
as no one knew of them but myself, 
none else suffered, and the longer [ 
suffered I felt as if I had more cause 
of resentment. This went on till the 
mind was wearied with its own gnaw- 
ing activity, and sought relief in any 
favourable incident which would set 
its feelings aside. I had no pleasures 
to compensate for these occasional 
disturbances—no boyish elasticity of 
mind or of spirits ; my learning was 
a struggle with laziness, and my 
leisure a prey to ennui. 

There was one blue spot amongst 
the clouds of life. A girl of about 17 
years of age paid us a visit of six 
weeks, for which period I felt more of 
pleasure than of pain ; at least so it 
seems on recollection. Since that 
time I have seen in su arts of 
the world as great a variety of female 
faces as any man soul desire to 
see ; but I have never seen any which 
oe her's in beauty; not one 
which equalled it inthe carnal or 


other case, be compared. or ;de- 
scribed. ‘They belong always pecu- 


man can say 

cessive vivacity of this 

new to me;. 
had 
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her, nor ‘rut after the dogs, and 


Glimb the trees as shé did, it was still 
a great relief and satisfaction to me to 
Jook on, and to lie by her side when 
she was tired, or disposed to be 
quiet: I have ever since had | Bay 
pleasure in contemplating childi 
vivacity, if gentle; which her’s al- 
ways was. Most people feel this 
from its reminding them of them- 
selves at the same period of life ; and 
I, though, as I have said, I do not 
look back to my own childhood as a 
period of happiness, yet feel it more 
strongly than those people do. I do 
not see a greater number in propor- 
tion of children who are pleasing to 
me than of adults; rather a less 
number, I think; but when they 
have the simplicity and native ele- 
gance which I have seen in some of 
them, their lightness of thought and 
apprehensive fancy is more delightful 
than any thing else I meet with in 
other human beings. And I feel that 
I should be glad to think that I had 
once been such as they. And to 
look wpon them and be with them 
inspires me with more of the same 
lightness of thought and feeling, than 
I ever had when I was their 
They have not lived long enough-to 
know what life is worth, or to think 
deeply of what may follow life. 
They therefore live happy and die 
fearless. 

In this girl there was a mixture of 
suavity of temper and wildness of 
me, ery ~s since found bs 
infrequent. Each quali ert 9 
is common esouieh't re Aer ittation 
is rare; and, what was more 80 in 
this case, there was an inborn ele- 
gance of nature which made every 
act appear graceful, though she had 
no thought or care about graceful- 
ness, and indeed did many 
which, in any one else, would have 
set it at defiance. pare, 
grace = motion seldom meet. re 
must be a strong innate principle 
elegance to dtsieiapet the manners of 
people who have overflowing animal 
spirits. ‘Thus I see men, whose man- 
ners are passable enough'in eee ' 
lary condition, when, by : roth 
wise, they have contracted ‘an tleva~ 


tion of spirits, become intolerable. 





that habitual awe in which domes- 
tic animals generally live, and which, 
reducing the low-spirited to abject- 
ness and servility of manner, gives 
softness to those of an opposite na- 
ture. I have only in one instance 
met with it in horses. But I wander 
from my subject. H——had, more- 
over, that unconsciousness of beauty, 
which is said to be so rare, and 
which, as the term is commonly used, 
in fact, never exists at all: for I do 
not mean to repeat the incredible 
eant of girls not knowing any thing 
about their own beauty: if the thing 
were possible, it would imply that 
they were totally devoid of taste 
and sensibility : I mean that the idea 
of her being beautiful only occupied 
her mind when it was specially called 
there, and was dismissed as lightly us 
any other matter of indifference. 
And even this I have sometimes 
thought would be an unjustifiable 
degree of unconcern for the happiness 
of mankind, if -heir happiness was 
such as mine in looking upon beauty. 
No doubt girls who are extreme 

beautiful are always fully satisfied of 
the fact ; and it is better that girls 
who are beautiful should be extreme- 
ly beautiful, and that they should be 
fully satisfied of it, because this pre- 
vents the perpetual fretting, uncer- 
tainty, tind disputing the point with- 
in themselves, which keeps vanity 
alive in the hearts of half-beauties, 
and wearies their mirrors with the 
representation of their unclassified 
faces. The general consciousness of 
possessing beauty is, therefore, quite 
consistent with the almost culpable 
indifference to that power of impart- 
ing delight to our fellow-creatures. 
If such unconcern is wrong, it is rare; 
and it must also be confessed, that 


ears after this time, re- 


panded into the married of 
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time addressed to her.,, T are der tw ; an age at which men 
bad, fT romesiihes ht, bot inne feel as f 


in point of feeling. I was then un- 


[The following verses have been found, which are probably those alluded to.]] 


TO MRS. 


Linge the lustre of beauty be yet in thine eye, 

Its effulgence is soft as a summer-eve sky, 

Though never more fair” mid its ringlets that brow, 
All calm and composed is its loveliness now. 


When I last saw those eyes, ere they wept me adieu, 
Their glances rush’d wild from their fountain of blue, 


And as changeful the light 


As the moon's restless ray on the fast-heaving wave. 
Thou mourn’st not the spirit which lit up that day, 


The thoughts uncontroll'd, 


The bright hopes that quicken’d, the rapture that fired, 
All the heart felt of sweetness, and all it inspired. 


Then I too will content me, nor think of them more, 

But as idols of light which at morn we adore ; 

And the flame round their shrines shall more feebly be roll’d, 
As the dews of the evening sink heavy and cold. 


When I was scarcely fourteen years 
old I showed some desire to go to 
sea. I did not urge the subject with 
any vehemence ; but, having seldom 
expressed a wish of any kind, a slight 
indication was justly thought to im- 
ply considerable earnestness: it was 
also observed, that my reserve and 
gloom of temper increased at this 
time, which might be caused by the 
i ression of my wishes upon this 
subject ; the indulgence of theta, at 
least, might tend to dissipate it by a 
variety of scene and circumstances. 
I joined the Newcastle as a midship- 
man in October, 1812. There I cer- 
tainly found no change for the bet- 
ter. If any boy is seized with a pas- 
sion for the naval service, better 
cannot be done than to let him try it 
for a month. If he be not disgusted 
with it in that time his is an invincible 
instinct, which it is useless to op- 
pose; and after having got it so 
thoroughly into his head, he must be 
disgusted with it in order to be con- 
tented without it. I have little doubt 
that a few weeks will suffice him. 
If he were to stay longer, habit might 
overcome the first loathing, and from 
the mere shame of vacillation he 
would swear be was delighted with 
it. If boys were to make’a free 
choice ‘without shame or control, 
within the first few weeks of their 
entering the navy, I believe very few 
would yemaia in it, After I had been 












and write as bad verses, 
as at any other time. yo 


which that beaming brow gave, 


uncontrollably gay, 


a few months at sea, I was so com- 
pletely weaned from my mother 
earth, that I would have gone on 
enduring my miseries on board ship, 
scarcely knowing that life was better 
elsewhere. In fact, from the sheer 
force of habit, I felt some sort of dis- 
comfort when I began to live on 
shore again. If the majority of mid- 
shipmen’s births are such as the three 
with which I have been acquainted ; 
and if they were known to be such, 
I think it is impossible that any re- 
spectable person’s son should be suf- 
fered to join them. It is always a 
matter of some surprise to me to 
meet a naval officer with the appear- 
ance of a gentleman ; not merely be- 
cause it is unusual, but from know- 
ing the sub-marine den in which eight 
or ten years of his youth have been 
passed (I call it sub-marine, for it is 
enerally in a part of the ship below 
level of the sea, where 
therefore, never comes.) The 
ot nd first belonged Priy 
eight feet square. It 
table, giviiag Hodis for us to’ squeeze 
in between it and the benches which 
were fixed round the bulkhead, We 
were sixteen, of whom myself 
four or five more were ‘un: 
teen years of age, and 


had it not been 
riots which took 
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ejected. When in harbour, however, 
our number was incre and our 
manners softened by some one of that 
sex which is said to be the great in- 
strument of the civilization of man- 
kind. She generally belonged to 
some one in particular, but of course 
shared the birth and mess with us 
all. And the perfect extravagance 
of shamelessness which, under these 
circumstances, has place in a society 
half boys and half men, and all ré. 
robates, may be hinted to a | 
imagination, but cannot be otherwise 
communicated. Matters coram ocu- 
lis omnium contubernalium acta et 
perpessa, et 


Verba nudum olido stans 
Fornice mancipium quibus abstinet. 


I allow that I was pleased with such 
additions to our society. ‘The girls 
were always goodnatured to me, and 
we youngsters were then necessarily 
conciliated to induce us to keep the 
secret from the first lieutenant, who 
was a methodist. The other lieute- 
nants often joined our party. 

For the first few days aber a ship 
has been paid, or received prize- 
money, it bears the greatest resem- 
blance between-decks to one of the 
worst streets in a sea-port town 
with the houses turned inside out. 
A fair is held on the main-deck ; 
stalls are fitted out on each side, over 
which preside the most avid and the 
most abject of the children of 
Israel ; sailors roll half-drunk, from 
stall to stall, with a watch-chain 
dangling from each pocket, and 
a harlot on each hand. At this 
time the ship is hemmed round with 
boats (as a beleaguered town is with 
tents) which are not suffered to ap- 
proach within a certain distance un- 
der pain of being fired upon; for if 
it were otherwise, the ship would be 
entirely taken possession of by Jews 
and women. ut at intervals some 
bolder one of these boats darts be- 
neath a port-hole, and introduces un- 
seen its crew and cargo. The rest 
are only deterred by the pointed 


muskets of the m ey hetwe 
each attempt to irene vanice “he a Sag 








day after pay-day is 
~ but 
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ther from Dan to Beersheba to spoil 
the inhabitants of the Isles that pass 
over the great waters. 

Rum. is the great article of mer- 
chandise, which is absolutely but 
Meco forbidden to be brought on 

It is generally secreted in 
small bladders about the persons of 
the women, which are yet strictly 
searched by the master-at-arms and 
serjeant of marines,—officers, it may 
be, not proof against every sort of 
bribery. Female persuasion and 
bladders of rum, who can with- 
stand? By these and other means, 
the vessel is fully supplied with 
spirits, and the throng of boats with- 
out gradually disperses for the day, 
as their crews become hopeless of 
admission for their cargoes. With- 
in,—night and universal drunkenness 
come on together. Men fighting and 
swearing, women fighting and shriek 
ing, Israel sorely oppressed by rea- 
son of their extortions uplifting the 
voice of lamentation, kegs of rum 
overturned upon the decks, ham-« 
mocks cut down, men tumbling down 
ladders and hatchways, with all other 
disorders of darkness, drunkenness, 
and Jewdness, form a scene of nauti- 
cal festivity, which oppresses a no~ 
vice with a feeling almost amountin 
to horror. The impressions of suc 
scenes, it is true, wear off, or rather 
wear in,—for they are not often re- 
peated without some assimilation of 
the mind they indurate,—and the de- 
licate and elegant child who had left 
his little garden and his ponies, and 
his evening-prayer, and his mother’s 
good-night kiss, to seek adventures 
which never occur,—this boy acquires 
the hardihood, and restlessness, and 
carelessness, which are the much 
boasted characteristics of a British 
sailor. Say whether this be loss or 


? 
tT wite the sufferings of the child 
and of the parents whilst the change is 








keeping in their light after eight bells, 
areas and soak with great gran 
vity in a.retired ‘corner, whence their 
candle may not cast a ray up any 
hatchway, so as to be perceived by 
the officer of the watch-on-deck ; 
and when he goes his rounds, it is 
concealed, without being extinguish- 
ed, by the superinduction of a large 
tub which held the mess allowance of 
peas-soup. The comfortable com- 
posure of these veterans is as undis- 
turbed hy the yells and furious 
brawls without, as by the fluid which 
gradually percolates through every 
pore within. A shipmate falls down 
a hatchway, and: is carried t to 
the surgeon's mate to have his le 

set, or his shoulder wrenched bac 

into joint;—they. never take the 
pipes from their lips: a refractory 
woman, by the help of a rope made 
fast round her waist and rove through 
a block at the end of the main-yard, 
is hoisted up from deck to deck, 
pushed over the bulwark, and. let 


belonged 3 In + omy cease 
posure to the weather, want’ sleep, 
and want and badness of food. ia 


and presently take his part in. -Th 
moral mischief of this tyranny. 
less than the mental and. bodily'in- 


fliction. There is an ar 


4th 


: 2 
2 
ba, * 


down into a boat along-side ;—they 


curse her for making more noise 

a marine in a gale of wind, and take 

up their yarn where ay dropped it. 
ur days 


These are times of extraordinary 
licence, but the ordinary circum- 
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in the naval anal ogi Pek shdtip victor iNet of: all: the out- 









oned equivalent to'1 mili- ‘cries of our nthe Peetu 
tary. 1 have seen ws dozen ek an J 

The first lash produces nine :iequnt ant fee 
across the back, at abi escent meni. be ‘our! seamen are a 
rally the blood starts, and fh aostort ’ por of little political: in- 
time the whole back is’ exc : ie"oa the advocates 
The man of whom'I ‘used’ this ‘for ty wo ely shock- 
punishment'so frequ , that’ it was “ed‘at ve toven- 


wantonness. **§ amore it 


supposed he sought occasions ‘capenied, Tbe oq 





ly beating a man: saad rey in! ama 
with a rope’s end: ‘At this time, tion ba gro Page cy + a 


in 
many of the crew of this'shipamder «whiclheiscoerved by -and arbi- 
his command, were ‘afflicted)\with a seaxyidbenpheaiadicgions, which 


in 
contagious disease, ar ae 4 the «he isydetained! upon pain of — 
inter-tropical latitudess:-bat there and) to. which: he -hasbéen 
ite one on the sick list whoa: the he ra pes rid ourselves of 


aptain supposed to be affecting « oppre 
sickness in occ to in eee ae ‘to disputation 
and he had this reagon st Va intl » trifles. 
(for let usnotsu oor the Alié ‘to this? 
ing circumstance) that,” ° = libe of. 
quired of the surgeon; that re- Te 
ported his own belief that tear 
case. He ordered the man. men ete 


quarter-deck, where, when 
he was seized with «ft of the dis 






ease, which then exhibited 

impossible to be mistaken the Cap- Gti wwe td 

tain was angry at this be- somewhat 
fore his eyes, and ordered: and. to. in- 
swain’s mate to start him’ ; struct parents,» have induced me 
which was done. The - od was vto «be a this. . subject. 
exasperated, and thes ne ghee ‘Sdietunted:upen the 
next morning. Even to entre. | ‘matter: “to seay (by all 
mit of wickedness may ah chumebiedle, Festieer Pray there ; and ns 


res enet antestlip gienddittiyte . figst fit of sea-sickness, w 
rought by the early privilege of ty- ‘been cut down in: his:-hammock 
rannizings» Some years after this a the) middle-watch, been hustled 


ss 









= took place saeneren er ree a es eae a 
ot a sea-port town north of of his:pillow, when 
England, and Captain —— sSreocaased tusks taertmonrio€-wilte 





on to the pier to ar oregon 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. , fen 


tiie LO Site 


FROM THE DUTCH OF iW BA! 


MARIA TESSELSCHADE VISSCHER.® 


Mii 


Prijst vrij de Nachtegael, 


Paize thou the Nightingale 
Who soothes thee with his tale, 


And wakes the woodsaround; b Ustuseoat 
A singing feather he—a wing’d and wandering sound: bs 


Whose tender caroling 

Sets all ears listening 

Unto that living lyre aa 
Whence flow the airy notes his ecstasies inspire: 


Whose shrill capricious song 
Breathes like a flute along, 
With many a careless tone, 
Music of thousand tongues form’d by one tongue alone. 


O charming creature rare, oY 
Can aught with thee compare? 
Thou art all song; thy breast 

Thrills for one month o’ the year—is tranquil all the rest. 


Thee wondrous we may call— 
Most wondrous this of all, 
That such a tiny throat 
Should wake so wide a sound, and pour so loud a note. 





* From Bowring and Van Dyk’s Batavian Anthology. 12mo. London, 1824 
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ROSICRUCIANS AND THE FREE-MASONS.* **** 
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CHAPTER fil. iy bas 


Of the Circumstances which gave the first Occasion to the Rise of the Rosicrucian 
Order, and of the earliest authentic Records of History which relate 'to i. * 


sowanpe ee end of the sixteenth 
century, abbalism, Theosoph 

and Alchemy, had overspread the 
whole of Western Europe and espe- 
cially of Germany. To this mania, 
which infected cl and 
low, learned and unlearned,—no 
writer had contributed so much as 


Theophrastus Paracelsus. How ge- 
great tha toltaciod ofthe writings of 
great the ence wri 

this extraordinary man (for such, ~ 
"apes all hs follies he eee _— 
human mind, nye seen in the 
life of Jacob . Of the many 
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bbalistic conceits drawn from the 
Prophetic books of the Old Testament 
and still more from the Rey 
one of the principal and most interest- 
ing was this—that in the seventeenth 
century a great and general reforma- 
tion was Relieved to be impending 
over the human race as a necessary 
forerunner to the day of judgment. 
What connects this very general be- 
lief with the present inquiry is the 
donque: of omece having 
represented the comet which appear- 
ol. in 1572 as the sign-and harbinger 
of the approaching revolution, and 
thus fixed upon it the expectation 
and desire of a world of fanatics. 
Another prophecy of. Paracelsus, 
which created an equal interest, was 
—that, soon after the decease.of the 
Emperor Rudolph, there would be 
found three treasures that had never 
been revealed before that time. Now 
in the year 1610 or thereabouts there 
were published simultaneously three 
books, the substance of which it. is 
important in this place to examine, be- 
cause these books. in a very strange 
way led to the foundation of the Ro- 
sicrucian order as a distinct society. 
The first is so far worthy of notice 
as it was connected with the two 
others, and furnished something like 
an introduction to them. It is en- 
titled—** Universal Reformation of the 
whole wide World,” and is a tale not 
without some wit and humour. The 
Seven Wise Men of Greece, to. 
with M. Cato and Seneca, and a se- 
cre named Mazzonius, are sum- 
moned to Delphi by Apollo at ‘the 
desire of the Emperor Justinian, and 
there deliberate on the best mode of 
redressing human misery. All sorts 
of strange schemes are proposed. 
Thales advises to cut ajhole in every 
man’s breast and pare a little win- 
dow in it, by which means; it..would 
become possible to look into the 


heart, to detect hypocrisy and vice, 


and thus to extinguish it. Solon pro- 


‘ should \be. 





rt 


poses an equal ition of all 
sessions and wealth. Chilo’s opinion 


»ise+that jthe readiest way to the end 


in view would be to banish out of 
the world the two infamous and ras- 
cally metals, gold and silver. Kleo- 
steps forward as the apologist 
of gold and silver, but thinks that 
iron ought to be prohibited—because 
in that case no more wars could be 
catried on amongst men. Pittacus 
insists upon more rigorous laws, 
which should make virtue and merit 
the sole rts tu honor ; to which 
however Periander objects that there 
had never been any scarcity of such 
laws nor of princes to execute them, 
but scarcity enough of subjects con- 
formable to good laws. The conceit 
of Bias is—that nations should be 
kept apart from each other, and each 
confined to its own home ; and for 
this purpose that all bridges should 
be demolished, mountains rendered 
insurmountable, and navigation to-~ 
tally forbidden. Cato, who seems to 
be the wisest of the party, wishes 
that God in his mercy would be 
leased to wash away all women 
om the earth by a new deluge, and 
at the same time to introduce some 
new arrangement* for the continu- 
ation of the excellent male sex with- 
out female help, Upon this pleasing 
and sensible proposal the whole 
company manifest the greatest dis- 
pleasure, and deem it so abominable 
that-they unanimously prostrate 
themselves on the ground and de- 
voutly pray to God “ that he would 
prdouds vouchsafe to preserve the 
ovely race of woman” (what ab- 
surdity !) ‘and to save the world 
from a second deluge.” At length, 
after a long debate, the one of 
Seneca prevails ; which counsel is 
this—That out of all ranks a society 
having for its 
object the general welfare of man- 
Kind, and pursuing it in secret. This 
counsel is adopted ; though without 








* In which wish he seems to have anticipated the Miltonic Adam : 
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before them in person and deseribes 
his own wretched state of health. 
- The second work gives an account 
of such a society as already esta- 
blished: this is the celebrated work 
entitled “ Fama Fraternitatis of the 
meritorious order of the Rosy Cross, 
addressed to the learned in and 
the governors of Europe:” and here 
we are presented with the following 
narrative. Christian Rosycross, of 
noble descent, having upon his tra- 
vels into the East and into Africa 
learned t mysteries from Ara~ 
bians, Chaldeans, &c., upon his re- 
turn to Germany established, in some 
place not mentioned, a secret society 
com 1 at first of four—afterwards 
of eight—members, who dwelt to- 
gether in a building (called the House 
ef the Holy Ghost) erected by him: 
to these persons, under a vow of 
fidelity and secrecy, he communi- 
cated his mysteries. After they had 
been instructed, the society dispersed 
agreeably to their destination, with 
the exception of two members who 
remained alternately with the foun- 
der. The rules of the order were 
these: “ The members were to cure 
the sick without fee or reward. No 
member to wear a peculiar habit, 
but to dress after the fashion of the 
country. On a certain day in every 
year all the members to assemble in 
the House ofthe Holy Ghost, or to 
account for their absence. Every 
metuber to appoint some person with 
the proper qualifications to succeed 
him at his own decease. The word 
Rosy-Cross to be their seal, watch- 
word, and characteristic mark. The 
association to be kept unrevealed for 
a hundred years.” Christian Rosy- 
cross died at the age of 106 years. 
His death was known to the society, 
but not his grave: for it was a 
maxim of the first Rosicrucians to 
conceal their burial-places even from 
each other. New masters were con- 
tinnally elected into the House of 
the Holy Ghost ; and the society had 
now lasted 120 years. At the end of 
this i a door was discovered in 
the house, and upon the opening of 
this door a sepulchral-vault. U 
the door was this inscription: Sne 
and twenty years hence I 
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shall Post CXX annospatebo). 
The oat Ae a heptagon,"Bvery 
side was five feet b and eight 
feet high. It was illuminated by an 


artificial sun. In the centre: was 
placed instead of a grave-stone @ cir- 
cular altar with a little plate of brass, 
whereon these words were inscribed: 
This grave, an abstract of the whole 
world, I made for myself whilst yet 
living (A. C. R. C.. Hoc -Universi 
compendium vivus mihi sepulchrum 
feci), About the margin was-~To 
me Jesus is all in all (Jesus-mihi 
omnia). In the centre were . four 
figures enclosed in a circle ‘by this 
revolving legend: Neqaaquam va- 
cuum legis jugum. Libertas Evan- 
gelii. Dei gloria intacta. (The empty 
yoke of the law is made void, | The 
liberty of the Gospel. The unsullied 
glory of God.) Each of the seven 
sides of the vault had a deor opening 
into a chest; which chest, besides 
the secret books of the order and-the 
Vocabularivm of Paracelsus, contain- 
ed also mirrors—little bells—burn- 
ing lamps—marvelous mechanisms 
of music, &c. all so contrived that 
after the lapse of many centuries, if 
the whole order should have 
rished, it might be re-established by 
means of this vault—Under the al- 
tar, upon raising the brazen tablet, 
the brothers found the body of Rosy- 
eross, without taint or corruption. 
The right hand held a book written 
upon vellum with golden letters: 
this book, which is called T., has 
since become the most » precious 
jewel of the society next after)the 
Bible: and at the end stand ‘sub- 
scribed the names of the eight bre~ 
thren, arranged in two separate cir- 
cles, who were present at the death 
and burial of Father Rosyeross.— 
Immediately after the above narra- 
tive follows a declaration of their 
mysteries addressed by the society 
to the whole world. They profess 
themselves to be of the Protestant. 
faith; that they honor the Emperor . 
and the laws of the ire; and 
that the art of gold-making is but 
slight object with them, and a mere 
mapepyov. The whole work ends 
with these words: ‘Our House of 
the Holy Ghost, though a hundred 
thousand men should have looked 
upon it, is. yet destined to. remain 
untouched, imperturbable, out.of 
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sight, and unrevealed to the whole 
ss world for ever.’ 

The third book, which originally 
appeared in Latin with the title— 
Confessio Fraternitatis Rosew Crucis 
ad Eruditos Europe—contains no- 
thing more than general explanations 
upon the object and spirit of the or- 
der. It is added that the order has 
different degrees ; that not only prin- 
ces, men of rank, rich men, and 
learned men, but also mean and in- 
considerable persons are admitted to 
their communion, provided they have 
pure and disinterested purposes, and 
are able and willing te exert them- 
selves for the ends of the institution ; 
that the order has a peculiar lan- 
guage; that it is possessed of more 
gold and silver than the whole world 
beside could yield ; that it is not this 
however but true philosophy which 
is the object of their labours. 





The first question, which arises on 
these three * works, the ‘ Universal 
Reformation’—the ‘ Fama Fraterni- 
tatis’"—and the ‘ Confessio Frater- 
nitatis, is this: from what. quarter 
do they proceed? The reputed au- 
thor was John Valentine Andrea, a 
celebrated theologian of Wirtemberg, 
known also as a satirist and a poet, 
and in our days revived into notice 
by the late illustrious . Herder. 
Others have disputed his claim to 
these works; and Burke has exclud- 
ed them from his catalogue of An- 
drea’s writings. I shall attem 
however to prove that he was the 
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true author.—-Andrei was born in 
1586 at Herrenberg a little town of 
Wirtemberg ; and was the grandson 
of the Chancellor Jacob Andrei, so 
deservedly celebrated for his services 
to the church of Wirtemberg. From 
his father, the Abbot of Kénigs~ 
bronn, he received an excellent: edu~ 
cation, which his own extraordinary 
thirst for knowledge led him ‘to turn 
to the best account. Besides He- 
brew, Greek,, and Latin (in which 
languages he was distinguished for 
the elegance of his style), he made 
himself master of the French, Italian, 
and Spanish: he was well versed in 
Mathematics, Natural and Civil His- 
tory, Geography, and Historical Ge- 
nealogy, without at all neglecting 
his professional study of divinity. 
Very early in life he seems. to have 
had a deep sense of the evils. and 
abuses of the times—not so much the 
political abuses, as those in philoso. 
phy, morals, and religion. These it 
seems that he sought to. redress. by 
the agency of secret societies:‘on what 
motives and arguments, he has not 
told us in the record of his own:life 
which he left behind him: in.MS8.+ 
But the fact is certain: for as early 
as his sixteenth year he had written 
his Chemical. Nuptials of Christian 
Rosycross, his Julius, sive de \Politia, 
his. Condemnation of Astrology, .with 
other works of the same tendency.— 
Between the years 1607 and 1612 
Andrea traveled extensively in south 
and west Germany, in Switzerland, 
France, and Italy.{ In the suc 
ceeding years he made short excur- 





* The earliest edition of these works which I have seen is that of 1614, printed at 
Cassel, in 8vo. which is in the Wolfenbiittel library : but in this the Conftssio is want- 


ing. 


received in the Tyrol as early as 1610; in manuscript, as the passage all 
imply that printed copies were in existence even before 1610.—In the 


words seem to i 


From a passage in this edition, it appears that the Fuma Fratcrnitatis had been 


3 but the 


year 1615 appeared—* Secretioris Philosophie Consideratio a Philippo 4 Gabella, Phi- 
losophi studioso, conscripta; et nunc primum una cum Confessione Praternitatis Ros. 
Crucis in lucem edita. Cassellis: excud. G. Wesselius, A. 1615.” In the very same 
year, at Frankfurt on the Mayne, was printed by John Berner, an edition of all the 
three works,—the Confessio in a German translation. In this year also a a 
Dutch translation of all three : a copy of which is in,the Gittingen {ib . The second 
Frankfurt edition was followed by a third in 1616, enlarged by the addition of some 
letters addressed to the brotherhood of the R. Cross. Other etitiony Derren ie 
years immediately succeeding : but these it is unnecessary to notice. In the title page 
the third Frankfurt edit. stands—First printed at Cassel in the year 1616. But the 
four first words apply to the grig. edit four last to this. my eal 
+ This is written in Latin. A German translation will be found in'the second book 
of Seybold’s Au phies of celebrated men. . . 
+ Traveling -was not at that time so 
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scholars traveled on the same plan as is now pursued by the journeymen drtisans 
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sions ‘almost annually: after the 
opening of the 30 years’ war he still 
continued this — and in the 
very midst of that great’ storm of 
wretchedness and confusion which 


then swept over he exert- 
ed himself in rman <8 is truly 


astonishing to heal “ the sorrow of 
the tires,” by establishing schools, 
and religious worshi by pro- 
ating the Lutheran faith through 
Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia, ‘&c. 
Even to this day his country owes to 
his restless activity and enlightened 
patriotism many great blessings. At 
Stutgart, where he was at length 
appointed chaplain to the court, he 
met with so much thwarting and per- 
secution, that, with his infirm con- 
stitution of body and dejection of 
mind from witnessing the desolation 
of Germany, it is not to be wonder- 
ed that he became weary of life and 
sank into deep despondency and mis- 
anthropy. In this condition he re- 
quested leave in 1646 to resign his 
office: this was at first refused, with 
many testimonies of respect, by Eber- 
hard the then Duke of Wirtemberg: 
but, on the urgent repetition of his 
request, he was removed to the Ab- 
bey of Bebenhausen,—and shortly 
afterwards was made Abbot of Adel- 
berg. In the year 1654, after a lon 
and painful sickness, he departed 
this life. On the day of his death he 
dictated a letter to his friend and be- 
nefactor, Augustus Duke of Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbiittel. He made an 
effort to sign it; wrote the two first 
letters of his name; and, in the act 
of writing the third, he expired.— 
From a close review of his life and 
opinions, I am not only satisfied that 
Andrea wrote the three works which 
laid the foundation of Rosicrucianism, 
but I see clearly why he wrote them. 
The evils of Germany were then 
enormous ; and the necessity of some 
great reform was universally ad- 
mitted. As a young man without 
experience, Andrea imagined that this 
reform would be easily accomplished. 
He had the example of Luther be- 
fore him, the heroic reformer of the 
preceding century, whose memory 
was yet fresh in Germany, and whose 





and direct them to proper objects he 
projected a society composed 
noble, the intellectual, the en ° 
ed, and the learned,—which he hoped 
to see moving, as under the influence 
of one soul, towards the redressing 
of public evils. Under this hope it 
was that he traveled so much: seek- 
ing everywhere no doubt for the ¢o- 
jutorsand instruments ofhisdesigns. 
These designs he presented originally 
in the shape of a project for a Rosi- 
erucian society : and in this particu- 
lar project he intermingled some fea- 
tures that rm Meat f with its 
avity and really elevated purposes. 
| tied as he oe at that ion An- 
drea So that men of various tem- 
ers and characters could. not: be 
brought to co-operate steadily for 
any object so purely disinterested, as 
the elevation of human nature: he 
therefore addressed them through the 
common foible of their age by hold- 
ing out promises of occult knowledge 
which should invest its possessor 
with authority over the powers of 
nature, should lengthen his life, or 
raise him from the dust of poverty to 
wealth and high station. In an ace 
of Theosophy, Cabbalism, and, A 
chemy, he knew that the. popular 
ear would be caught by an account, 
issuing nobody knew whence, of.a 
secret society that professed to, be 
the depositary of Oriental mysteries, 
and to have lasted for two centuries. 
Many would seek to connect them- 
selves with such a society:, from 
these candidates he might gradually 
select the members of that real, soci- 
ety which he projected. The pre- 
tensions of the ostensible .seciety 
were indeed illusions: but,» before 
they could be detected as | such, by 
the new proselytes, those proselytes 
would become connected with: him- 
self and (as he hoped) moulded to 
nobler aspirations. On_ this view of 
Andreii’s_real; intentions, we,.under- 
stand at once the ground of ,the.con- 
tradictory | which he, 
about astrology and the transmt 
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tion of metals: his satirical works 


show that he looked through the fol- - 


lies of his age with a penetrating eye. 
He speaks with toleration then of 


these follies—as an exoteric conces- 
sion to the age; he condemns them 


in his own esoteric character as a re- , 


ligious philosopher. | Wishing to con- 
ciliate prejudices, he does not for- 
bear to bait his schemes with these 
delusions: but he is careful to let us 
know that they are with his society 
mere wapepya or collateral pursuits, 
the direct and main one being true 
philosophy and religion.—Meantime, 
in opposition to the claims of An- 
dreii, it has been asked why he did 
not avow the three books as his own 
composition. I answer that to have 
done so at first would have defeated 
the scheme. Afterwards he had still 
better reasons for disavowing them. 
In whatever way he meant to have 
published the works, it is clear that 
they were in fact printed without 
his consent: an uproar of hostility 
and suspicion followed the publica- 
tion which made it nece for the 
author to lie hid. If he would not 
risk his own safety, and make it im- 
possible for his projects to succeed 
under any other shape, the author 
was called on to disown them. An- 
dread did so: and, as a su ed 
person, he even joined in public the 
party of those who ridiculed the 
whole as a chim#ra.* More pri- 
vately however, and in his ves 
mous memoirs of himself, we find 
that he nowhere disavows the works. 
Indeed the bare fact of his being 
confessedly the author of the ** Che- 
mical Nuptials of Christian Rosy- 
cross "“—a hero never before heard of 
—is alone sufficient to vindicate his 
claim.—But further, if Andrea were 
not the author, who was? Hei- 
degger in his Historia Vite Jo. Lu- 
dov. Fabricii maintains that Jung, 
the celebrated mathematician of 
Hamburg, founded the sect of Rosi- 
crucians’ and wrote the Fama: but 
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on what ground? Simply on the au- 
remote of Albert Fabricius, who re- 
po the story in casual converaa- 
tion ‘as derived from:a : of 
the court of Heidelberg: |(See, the 
Acta Eruditorum Lipsiensia, .1698, 
p: 172.) Others have brought for ward 
a claim for Giles Gutmann), rer eee 


by*no other! argument. than) 
wena disthainiidhed.arpétic in thatede 


‘of mysticism. 


Morhof (Polyhist. I. p. 131, -ed. 
Lubec, 1732) has a remark which, 


if true, might leave Andrea in 


session of the authorship, wi 
therefore ascribing to ‘him any in- 


fluence in the formation of the Rosi- 


crucian order: ‘ Fuere,” says he, 
“non priscis tantum seculis collegia 
talia occulta, sed et superiori seculo 
i. e. sexto-decimo) de Fraternitate 
Crucis fama percrebuit.” Ac- 
cording to this remark,t the order 
existed in the sixteenth century, that 
is before the year 1600: now, if so, 
the three books in question are not to 
be considered as an anticipation of 
the order, but as its history. Here 
then the question arises—-Was the 
brotherhood of Rosicrucians, as de- 
scribed in these books, an historical 
matter of fact or a romance? © That 
it was a pure romantic fiction, might 
be shown by arguments far more 
than I can admit. Lemp 
Reformation’ (the first ree 
works) was peered from the ‘ Ge- 
nerale Riforma dell’ Universo dai 
sette Savii della Grecia e da altri 
Letterati, publicata di ordine di 
Apollo,’ which occurs in the 


glo di Parnasso of Boccalini. It is 


true that the earliest edition of the 

aglio, which I have seen, bears 
the date cf 1615 (in Milano); but 
there was an edition of the first Cen- 
turia in 1612. Indeed Boccalini him- 
self was cudgeled to death in 1613 
(See Maxzuchelli—Scrittori d’ Italia, 
vol. ii. p- iii. p. 1378). ~ As to 
the Fama, which properly contains 
the pretended history of the order, 
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| CHAPTER IV. 
Of the immediate Results of the Fama and the Confessio i in Germany. 


The sensation which was produced 
throughout Germany by the works in 

iestion is sufficiently evidenced oy 
the repeated editions of them whi 
appeared between 1614 and 1617, 
but still more by the prodigious com- 
motion which followed in the literary 
world. Im. the library at Géttingen 
there is a body of letters addressed 
to the imaginary order of Father 
Rosycross from 1614 to 1617 by per- 
sons offering themselves as members. 
These letters are filled with compli- 
mentary expressions and testimonies 
of the highest respect, and are all 
ene writers alleging that, 

ing unacquainted with the address 
of the society (as well they might), 
they could not send them through 
any other than a public channel. 
As certificates of their qualifications, 
most of the candidates have inclosed 
specimens of their skill in alchemy 
and cabbalism. Some of the letters 
are signed with initials only, or with 
fictitious names, but assi real 
places of address. Many other lite- 
rary persons there were at that day 
who forbore to write letters to the 
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rels arose ; partisans started 
sides ; the uproar and mw 3 
came ’ indescribable ; cries of heresy 
and atheism resounded: from) every’ 
corner; some were for calling inthe’ 
secular power ; and the mere coyly» 
the invisible society retreated from: 
the public advances, so much the:more 
eager aud amorous were itsadimirerse* 
attan machthedneehite aa 


antagonists.. Meantime there: 

some who from. the beginning had 

escaped the general delusion ;\amd: 
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tally strengthened by whist now-be~ 
gan to follow. Many vile impostors 
arose who gave themselves. out, for 
members of the Rosicrucian orders 
and, upon the. credit; which»they 
thus obtained for a season, cheated 
numbers of their money by alchemy 
—or of their health panaceas. 
Three in particular, made.a, great 


ward a powerful writer, who ‘at- 
tacked the supposed order with much 
scorn and homely good sense: this 
was Andrew Libau: he the 
impracticability of the meditated re- 
formation—the incredibility of the 
legend of Father Rosycross—and 
the hollowness of » the ) pretended 
sciences which they: professed. He 
pointed the attention of governments 
to the confusions which she ee impos- 
tures were producing, and ‘predicted 
from ‘them ; renewal of the scenes 
which had attended: the: fanaticism 
of the Anabaptists. |: These i 

(of which two were Latin, Frank- 


furt, 1615, folio—one in»Germanj j 


Erfurt, 1616, 8v0.) added»to others 
ef the same tendency, would possi-+ 
bly have laid the storm by causing 
the suppression of all the Rosicrucian 
beoks and pretensions: but this ter- 
mination of the mania was defeated 
by two circumstances: the first was 
~ 3 conduct of the Paracelsists.” With 
rantic eagerness they» had sought 
to press into the imaginary order: 
bat, finding themselves 

arg ns. all their ‘efforts, at 
suddenly aba ! 
another—* What need to court this 
perverse order any” ?) We are 


they said ‘to-one 


three books. We also pert 
sons of great. knowlédge:-we alse 
make gold, or shall make it: » we 
also nodoubt, give us but time, shall 
——— “egret rar Foy 
are nothing: substantially it 
codaait pon hin ther : in 
is | is | went on 
numerous Sooks and pamphlets te 
assert that they were the very identi«- 
cal order instituted by Father Rosy 
cross and described’ if the: Kama 
Fraternitatis.. The public mind was 
now distracted; no man 
knew what to think ; and the uproar 


Clear: it is that Andrea enjoyed 
the scene of :onfusion, until, he be- 
gan tobe sensible that he had call- 
ed up an apparition which it was 
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Rosieruciana: | the former, indeed, 
from having ironically styled himself 
*" an unworthy \clerk of the Frater- 
nity of the R. O.,” has been classed 
by some learned writers on the Rosi- 
erucians as one of that seet ; but it 
is impossible to read his, writings 
without detecting the lurking satire. 
Soon after these writers, a learned 
foreigner placed the Rosicrucian pre- 
tensions in a still more ludicrous 
light: this was the celebrated Tho- 
mas Campanella. In his work upon 
the Spanish Monarchy, which was 
translated into German—published— 
and universally read in nerne wd 
some time * before the — wor 
appeared, the Italian philosopher— 
aking of the follies of the age— 
thus expresses himself of the R. C. 
“ That, the whole of Christendom 
teems with such heads, (viz. Refor- 
mation-jobbers,) we have one proof 
more than was wanted in the Frater- 
nity of the R.C. For scarcely was 
that absurdity hatched, when—not- 
withstanding it was many times de- 
clared to be nothing more than a 
lisus ingenii nimium lascivientis, a 
mere hgax of some man of wit trou- 
bled with a superfluity of youth- 
ful spirits—yet, ae it dealt in 
reformations and in pretences to 
mystical arts, straitway from every 
country in Christendom pious and 
lea men, passively surrendering 
themselves dupes to this delusion, 
made offers of their good wishes and 
services; some by name; others 
anonymously, but constantly main- 
taining that the brothers of the R. C. 
could easily discover their names by 
Solomon’s mirror or other cabbalistic 
means, Nay, to such a pass of ab- 
surdity did they advance—that they 
represented the first of the three Ro- 
sicrucian books (the Universal Re- 


formation) as a high mystery, and 


expounded it in a chemical sense as 
if it had contained a cryptical account 
of the art of acldcntiiion whereas 
it is nothing more than a literal trans- 
lation, word for word, of the Par- 
nasso of Boccalini.” The effect of 
all this ridicule and satire was—that 
in Germany, as there is the best réa- 
son to believe, no regular lodge of 
Rosicrucians was ever established. 


Des Cartes, who had heard a * 
deal of talk about-them: in 1619 @un 
ing his residence at Frankfurt on ‘the 
Mayn, sought to connect’ himself 
with some lodge (for which ‘he was 
afterwards e to the ridicule of 
his enemies) ;. but the impossibility 
of finding any body of them formally 
connected together, and a perusal of 
the Rosicrucian writings, satisfied 
him in the end that no such order 
was imexistence. Many years after 
Leibnitz came to the same‘ conclu- 
sion. He was actually connected ih 
early life with a soi-disant society of 
the R. C. in Nuremberg? for even 
at this day there is obviously nothing 
to prevent any society in any’ place 
from assuming that or anyother 
title: but that they were not con- 
nected traditionally with the alleged 
society of FatherRosycross, Leibnitz 
was convinced. “ I] me paroit;’ says 
he in a letter to afriend published by 
Feller in the Ottum Hannoveranum 
(p. 222) “il me paroit que tout ce, 
que l'on a dit des Freres de Ja Croix 
e la Rose, est une pure invention. de 
quelque personne ingenieuse.” And 
again, so late as the year 1696, he 
says in another letter—‘* Fratres 
Rosee Crucis fictitios fuisse «sus- 
picor ; quod et Helmontius mihi eon- 
firmavit.” Adepts there were here 
and there, it is true, and even whole 
clubs of swindlers who called’ them- 
selves Rosicrucians: thus . Ludoy. 
Conr. Orvius, in his Occulta, Philaso- 
phia, sive Calum sapientum et Vexatio 
stultorum, tells a lamentable. tale of 
such a society, pretending to deduce 
themselves from Father Rosyctoss, 
who were settled at the: Hague. in 
1622, and after swindling him out of 
his own and his wife’s fortune’ a- 
mounting to eleven thousand dollars, 
kicked him out of the order with the 
assurance that they would murder 
him if he revealed their secrets; 
“which secrets,” says he, “ I have 
faithfully kept, and for the same rea- 
son that women keep secrets; viz. 
because I have’ none to reveal ; for 
their knavery is_no secret.” There 
is a well-known story also in Vol- 
taire’s Diction. Philosoph. Art. Al- 
chimiste, of a rogue who cheated the 
Duke of Bouillon of 40,000 dollars 
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under the masque of Rosicruclanism. 
But these were cases for the police- 
office, and the gross impostures of 
jail-birds. As the | aberration: '6f 
learned men, and as a case for the 
satirist, Rosicrucianism received a 
shock from the writings of its acci- 
dental father Andrea and others, such 
as in Germany* it never recovered. 
And hence it has happened that,what- 
ever number there may have been of 
individual mystics calling themselves 
Rosicrucians, no collective body of 
Rosicrucians acting in junction 
was ever matured and y esta- 
blished in Germany. In England 
the case was otherwise: for there, as 
I shall show, the order still subsists 
under a different name. But this 
will furnish matter for a separate 
chapter. Meantime one word re- 
mains to be said of Andrei’s labours 
with respect tothe Rosicrucians. He 
was not content with opposing grave- 
ly and satirically the erroneous so- 


cieties which learned men were at- 


tempting to found upon his: own to- 


mance of the Fama Fraternitatis, but 
laboured more earnestly than ever 
te mature and to establish that 
genuine society for the propagation 
of truth, which had been: the real 
though misinterpreted object of his 
remance and indeed of his whole life. 
Such a society he lived to see atcom- 
plished: and, im order to mark upon 
what foundation he placed all hopes 
of any great improvement in the con- 
dition of human nature, he called it 
by the name of the Christian Frater~ 
nity. This fact I have recorded, in 
order to complete the account of 
Andreii’s history in relation to Rosi- 
crucianism: but I shall not further 
pursue the history of the Christian 
Fraternity,t as it is no ways connect- 
ed with the subject of my present in- 


quiry. 
(To be continued.) 





* In France it never had even a momentary success. It was met by the ridicule of P. 


Garasse and of Gabriel Naudé in his Instruction a la France sur la verité de Vhistoire 
des Freres de la Rose-Croiz: Paris: 1623 ; and in Le Mascurat, a rare work printed in 
1624, and of which the 2nd-edit.. 1650 is still rarer, Independently of these works, 
France was at that time the rival of Italy in science and had greatly the start of Ger- 
many and England in general illumination. She was thus sufficiently protected from 
such a delusion. Thus far Professor Buhle. But pace tui, worthy Professor, I— 
the translator of your book—affirm that France had. not the start of England, nor wanted 
then or since the ignobler elements of credulity, as the history of Animal Magnetism and 
many other fantastic follies before that have sufficiently shown. But she has always 
wanted the nobler (i. e. the imaginative) elements of credulity. On this account the 
French have always been an irreligious people. And the scheme of Father Rosy-cross 
was too much connected with religious feelings, and moved too much under a religious 
impulse, to recommend itself to the French. This reason apart, however, accident had 
much to do with the ill fortune of Rosicrucianism in France. 

+ See the Invitatio Fraternitatis Christi ad Sacri amoris candidatos: Argeutor: 
1617 ;—the Christiane socictatis idea: Tubinge: 1624 ;—the Vera wnionis in Christo 
Jesu specimen: Norimb: 1628; and other works on the same subject. A list of the 
members composing this Christian Brotherhood, which continued its labours after Andreii’s 
death, is still preserved. 
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Song of the Maidens. 


« And why should we have sadness, 
And wherefore should we sigh ? 
Saint George for merry England ! 
‘I hear our horsemen cry ; 
And see their war plumes waving, 
Black as the raven’s wings; 
Our fatal shafts are flymg, 
Hark to the thrilling strings: 
And see King Edward's standard 
Floats on the buxom breeze— 
Now all is merry England’s 
That’s girdled by the seas.” 


« Here comes your lordly chivalry 
All charging in a row, 
And there your gallant bowmen 
Let fly their shafts like snow ; 
Look how yon old man clasps his hands, 
And hearken to his cry ; 
Alas, alas, for Scotland, 
When England's arrows fly! 
Yet weep ye dames of England, 
For twenty summers past 


Ye danced and sung while Scotland wept ; 


Such mirth can never last.” 


«* And how can I do less than laugh, 
When England’s lords are nigh ? 

It is the maids of Scotland 
Must learn to wail and sigh— 

For here spurs princely Hereford, 
Hark to his clashing steel ; 

And there’s Sir Philip Musgrave, 
All gore from helm to heel ; 

And yonder is stout Argentine, 
And here comes with a sweep 

The fiery speed of Gloucester— 
Say wherefore should I weep?” 


“« Weep ail ye English maidens, 
Lo! Bamock brook’s in flood, 
Not with its own sweet waters, 
But England’s noblest blood. 
For see your arrow-shower has ceased, 
The thrilling bowstring’s mute, 
And where rides fiery Gloucester ? 
All trodden underfoot. 
Wail all ye dames of England, 
No more shal! Musgrave know 
The sound of the shrill trampet— 
And Argentine is low. me 


Thy chivalry, proud England, 
Have turn’d the rein to fly, 

And on them rushes Randolph, 
Hark Edward Bruce’s cry ; 

‘Mid reeking blood the Douglas rides, 
As one rides im a river, 

And here the good king Robert comes, 
And Scotland’s free for ever. 

Now weep ye dames of England, 
And let: your sons prolong 

The Bruce—the Bruce of Bannockburn, 
In many a sorrowing song.” 





[ Feb. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE MODERN FRENCH POETS. 
CASIMIR DE LA VIGNE. 


MESSENIENNES, 
Or Messenian Elegies. 


BarTHELEMY in his Anacharsis 
gave this title to certain elegies which 
treated of the oppression of the Mes- 
senians by the Spartans: Delavigne 
invests it with a somewhat arbitrary 
generic acceptation, as descriptive of 
poems applicable to all analogous 
circumstances, of whatever nation. 
He seems to boast of having intro- 
duced into the literature of his coun- 
try a new species of poem. It is very 
evident that he would have been glad 
if events had not supplied him with 
the occasion. The “ redeunt Satur- 
nia regna” is not his motto. 

There is accordingly a large por- 
tion of readers with whom the war- 
elegies of Delavigne will not be po- 
pular. Neither his auspicious pro- 
nomen of Casimir, nor the budding 
promise of his sirname, will stand that 
poet in stead who profanely mourns 
over the catastrophe of Waterloo. 
Robert Southey (1 like him best with- 
out the esquire—the plain Robert re- 
minds me of old times and old prin- 
ciples), Robert Southey once said, “I 
am one of those who cannot wish suc- 
cess to an unjust cause, because my 
country supported it; and if there be 
any one who can, I desire not that 
man’s approbation.” We might 
worthily sympathize with our coun- 
trymen’s prowess; and in the in- 
stance of Waterloo, while the laurels 
were fresh, this prowess was not dis- 
joined in men’s expectations from the 
hope of rational freedom and the im- 
provement and peace of nations. 
We had not yet learnt that parch- 
ment was only a bit of skin torn from 
a sheep’s back, and that a seal to a 
public instrument was nothing in the 
world but alump of coloured bees’- 
wax mixed up with a little ‘rosin. 
We were therefore rather surprised 
at the practical comment on mani- 
festoes concerning the internal rights 
of nations, furnished by the fact of 
the desired king being escorted to the 
a ¢ his senate by British troops 

ighted matches.’ Simple men 


are apt to imagine that the battle of 
Waterloo shows to disadvantage by 
the side of the old-fashioned battle of 
the Boyne: the effect of the latter 
was the putting down “ the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong” at 
once and for ever: whereas among 
the results of the former they see a 
confederacy of kings, not against their 
own people only, but against the 
people of every country under heaven ; 
a conspiracy of the few against the 
many ; the press “ curbed, and kept 
curbed ;” “learned men not want- 
ed ;” the Inquisition re-settled warm 
in their seats, and the miracles of 
Prince Saint Hohenlohe in full 
bloom. 

This, however, is a matter of taste. 
For the sentiment which supplies the 
inspiration of the French poet, he 
may defend himself by the plea that 
it is epidemic. “A lively demoiselle 
of the second class,” relates a sensible 
writer, who published an inquiry into 
the duties of Christians with respect 
to war, “ gave her suffrage for war 
and glory with much animation; and 
when I represented the attendant 
miseries, put to flight all scruples 
with the heroic argument, “ Plutot 
la guerre, plutét la guerre, que la 
France ainsi avilie.”* _ 

Some good-natured allowance may 
be made for the declamations of a 
Frenchman, whose pride has been 
‘< hurt past all surgery,” and whose 
heart is in his verses. He has warm 
feelings and a short memory. Blen- 
heim, and Quebec, and Maida, and 
Vittoria, are not in his chronological 
table. The space traversed by his 
eye is filled only with Waterloo. He 
thinks we have a single trophy. [ 
think we have more fn number and 


* better in quality than this. 


He will talk with us on the theme 
of France “ until his eyelids can no 
longer wag.” But he has a word to 
spare for Greece, and one (worm- 
wood in its moral) for Naples. His 
elegies come forth “like angel visits, 





* Letters descriptive of a tour through France, &c. by John Sheppard. 
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few and far between.” It were to be 
wished that he had exerted the fire 
and tenderness of his heart and fancy 
more frequently and copiously .on 
the theme of Greece. The pathetic 
and romantic incident which he has 
versified and adorned from the tra- 
vels of Pouqueville, is an earnest of 
what he might effect in this free and 
fair career of poetic glory. His 
elegy ‘on the ruins of paganGreece,” 
though elegant and brilliant, is too 
much like the production of an artist. 
The appeal to Christian Greeks har- 
monizes ill with the licentious fable 
of Leda, and the restoration of the 
idols of heathen Athens. That they 
are Christians we are reminded by the 
reply of the old shepherd who, when 
interrogated about the tomb of Eury- 
dice, answers that what the poet sees 
is the grave of his daughter; and that 
the blood, which he mistakes for that 


BATTLE OF 


of a sacrifice, ig that of her brothers 
spilt by the hands of mussulmen. 
this, we have no inclination for 
statues and metamorphoses. 
Delavigne is the author of two tra- 
ag e Sicilian Vespers, and 
aria ; and a comedy—the Come- 
dians: but his fame seems rather to 
rest on his elegies. He has a free 
flow and choice of metre and expres- 
sion, and exhibits warmth and bold- 
ness of sentiment, with a power of 
condensing his thoughts in few 
words: and he has added another 
proof of the facilities of his native 
tongue in the sweet and lucid diction 
with which he has clothed the sensi- 
ble imagery of nature. But his chief 
merit is his masculine energy and the 
fire of national honour which his 
Ene breathe ; and which entitle 
im to the name of the French Tyre 
teus. LacEnrTo. 


WATERLOO, 


They breathe no longer: let their ashes rest ; 
Clamour unjust and calumn 

They stoop'd not to confute ; but flung their breast 
Against the legions of your enemy, 

And thus avenged themselves: for you they die. 


Wo to you, wo! if those inhuman eyes 

Can spare no drops to mourn your country’s weal ; 
Shrinking before your selfish miseries ; 

Against the common sorrow hard as steel: 
Tremble—the hand of death upon you lies ; 

You may be forced yourselves to feel. 


But no—what son of France has spared his tears 
For her defenders, dying in their fame ; 
Though kings return, desired through lengthening years, 
What old man’s cheek is tinged not with her shame ? 
What veteran, who their fortune’s treason hears, 
Feels not the quickening spark of his old youthful flame ? 


Great heaven! what lessons mark that one day’s page! 
What ghastly figures that might crowd an age! 

How shall th’ historic Muse record the day, 

Nor starting cast the trembling pen away ? 


Hide from me—hide those soldiers overborne, 

Broken with toil; with death-bolts crush’d and torn ; 
Those quivering limbs with dust defiled ; 

And bloody corses upon corses piled : 

Veil from mine eyes that monument 

Of nation against nation spent 

In struggling rage, that pants for breath: 


Spare us the bands thou s 


—death ! 


Oh Varus !—~where the warriors thou hast led? 


I see the broken 


Restors ovr Lecions !—give us back the dead! 


gore, > 
The leopard standards swooping o'er ; 
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The wounded on their slow cars dying, 

The rout disorder’d, wavering, flyitig ; 

Tortured with struggles vain, the throng 

Sway, shock, and drag their shatter’d mass along ; 
And leave behind their long array 

Wrecks, corses, blood, the foot-marks of their way. 


Through whirlwind smoke and flashing flame, 
O grief! what sight appals mine eye? 

The sacred band with generous shame, 
Sole ’gainst an army, pause—to die ! 


Struck with the rare devotion, tis in vain 
The foes at gaze their blades restrain ; 
And proud to conquer hem them round ; the ery Pippy 
Returns, “ the guard surrender not—they die.”-- ~ ° ©” 
’Tis said, that when in dust they saw them lie, 

A reverend sorrow for their brave career 
Smote on the foe; they fix’d the pensive eye, 

And first beheld them undisturb’d with fear. 


See then these heroes, long invincible, 

Whose threatening features still their conquerors brave ; 
Frozen in death those eyes are terrible ; 

Feats of the past their deep-scarr’d brows engrave ; 
For these are they, who bore Italia’s sun, 

Who o’er Castilia’s mountain barrier pass’d ; 
The north beheld them o’er the rampart run, 

Which frosts of ages round her Russia cast: 
All sank subdued before them, and the date 

Of combats owed this guerdon to their glory, 
Seldom to Franks denied, to fall elate 

On some proud day, that should survive in story. 


Let us no longer mourn them ; for the palm 
Unwithering shades their features stern and calm : 
Franks ! mourn we for ourselves ; cur land’s disgrace ; 
The proud mean passions that divide her race ; 

What age so rank in treasons ? to our blood 

The love is alien of the common good : 

Friendship, no more unbosom’d, hides her tears, 

And man shuns man, and each his fellow fears ; 
Scared from her sanctuary Faith shuddering flies 

The din of oaths, the vaunt of perjuries. 


O curst delirium! jars deplored 
That yield our home-hearths to the stranger’s sword ! 
Our faithless hands but draw the gleaming blade 
To wound the bosom which its point should aid. 


The strangers raze our fenced walls ; 
The castle epoane, 00 city falls ; 
Insulting foes truce forget ; 
Th’ unsparing ‘war-bolt hunters yet: , 
Flames glare our ravaged hamlets o'er, f 
And funerals darken every door ; : fist 
Drain’d provinces their grec penesis TUE, 
Beneath the lilied or the triple hue;. _, 
Dethrone.a banner or a flower, 7 
France !—to our fierce intolérance-we owe? © 6%) 
The ills that from :these-sad/ divisions flow-s/; ... | 
Tis time the sacrifice were made to thee | 5.: 5.{'T 
Of our suspicious prides ouréivic enmity $55.4) 
Owe apiebusie Meqoal sn] 
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Haste—quench the torches of intestine war ; 
Heaven points the lily as our army’s star.; 
Hoist then the banner of the white—some tears 


May bathe the thrice-dyed flag which Austerlitz endears. 


France! France! awake—with one indignant mind ! 
With new-born hosts the throne’s dread precinct bind ; 
Disarm’d, divided, conquerors o'er us stand ; 
Present the olive, but the sword in hand. 


And thou! oh people, flush’d with our defeat, 
To whom the mourning of our land is sweet, 
Thou witness of the death-blow of our brave! 
Dream not that France is vanquish’d to a slave : 
Gall not with pride th’ avengers yet to come ; 
Heaven may remit the chastening of our doom : 
A new Germanicus may yet demand 
Those eagles wrested from our Varus’ hand. 





CHRISTIAN GREECE. 


Messene’s daughter, weeping o’er her hearse, 
Muse, that in plaintive and majestic verse 
Sing’st grand reverses, noble woes, 
Thou left’st thy natal bower, when Francia lay 
Like Greece a captive: homeward bend thy way, 
And weep for griefs more terrible than those. 


"T wixt Evan’s mountain and the beetling steep 
Of Tenarus, the shore-pent surges sweep 
Bathing sad Coron’s walls: no more the same, 
This barb’rous sound supplants Colone’s name: 
All, all is lost to Greece ; sweet Plato’s tongue, 
The palm of combats, prodigies of art, 
Into the waste of years depart, 
And ev’n the names on which entranced we hung. 


These wave-beat walls, half crumbled with the shock 
Of bolts which Venice launch’d against the rock, 
Are Coron: o’er th’ unpeopled precinct waves 
The crescent, and the Turk reigns calm o'er graves ; 
See ye the turbans o’er the ramparts stray ? 
The flag profane that chased the blessed cross away ? 
See ye the horse-hair standards flout the towers ? 
tlear ye the misbeliever’s voice, that pours 
Its watch-cry on the hollow-dashing strand P 
The arquebuss is gleaming in his hand. 

The sun hangs hovering o’er the ocean’s bound, 
And gazes on the clime of yore renown’d : 
Ev'n as the weed-clad lover’s eyes explore 
His mistress’ features, though they bloom no more, 
Yet is their charm more touching, fix’d in death ; 
How lingering sinks his orb !—what balm the breath 
Of eve’s gale whispers !—how the blazing wave 
Sparkles with flush of light the day-star gave ! 
But day can gild no more the region of the slave. 


Hark !—'tis the stifled dash of balanced oars! 
With equal rise and fall their strokes are plied ; 
His eye still bent upon those sunset shores, 
One in a skiff is skimming the salt tide : 


A servant of the temple, tis his care 

To deck the altar ; fill the fuming air 
From the waved censer; to the words divine 
Respond, and minister the mystic wine. 








r 
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He drops the oars ; a lute his grasp supplies; — 

O’er the twitch’d trembling chord his finger flies ; 
He lifts his voice, a prophet. strain ; 

The hymn of David seems to breathe again : 

But like the halcyon’s low, sweet, ominous ery, 

Which turns the seaman pale, for storm is nigh. 


«‘ Haunts! where my foot-sole dares not rest, 
In the lone bark the chord is prest, 
And nightly sends its low-breathed sound 
To the hoarse billows roaring round : 
Our sad estate my theme has been, 

As captive Hebrews ms their moan 
Beneath the drooping willows green 

That arch’d the streams of Babylon. 


But they could still adore the Lord! though slaves 

They fearless mourn’d beside their fathers’ graves ; 

Mingling their tears they mingled hopes ; but I 
To weep in peace an exile fly. 


Thy ministers of wrath, they wrest 
The last poor fluttering flimsy vest 
That veils the widow’s keen distress, 
That screens the orphan’s wretchedness : 
With ruffian gripe they re-demand 
The wheat-ear glean’d upon our field ; 
And gold must cross their grasping hand 
For the fresh rills our fountains yield. 


Gold! they have ravish’d it ; the treasures fell 
From our stripp’d shrines by shameful oracle 
Of dicer’s lot: their gems profanely graced 
The pack by whom our deer are chased. 
Thy voice, O Nature! once so dear, 
Is stifled by the stranger’s fear : 
The brother sees his brother low, 
Nor rushes to revenge the blow: 
The aged man resigns the meal, 
His children’s board, the robber’s booty ; 
The mother hears their trampling heel 
With curses on her daughter’s beauty. 


The youthful Levite is their fury’s prey : 
In loathsome bonds they feo Ble bloom’s decay ; 
Should his roused soul) endure their shames no more, 
The club is drench’d in guiltless gore. 
Kings, when our Greece their help demands, 
Are niggard of their armed bands ; 
Dispute th’ appendage of their crowns, 
People enslaved and shatter’d towns ; 
And while the Turkish poniards drain 
Our Christian blood, the despots then, 
As flocks are parted on the plain, 
Share and allot the tribes of men. 
A fleeting narrative, a vain appeal 
Speaks of our woes to hearts that cannot feel ; 
Courts in luxurious ease the tale admire ; 
And are we brethren? yet expire? 


The bird that, wings the fields has rest...,.. ¢ 
And shelter in his cradling nest; ... , 


i" 


The fawn has. couch’d within. aio 
The hare. beneath. the herbage sual 


‘ogrnw 











The worm. can delve her bed ; 
_ “Fhe woodland insect, clung Ww 
The falling leaf, eludes the tread ; 
The tomb’s retreat is all we know, 


Blest, who a Christian dies: their s zeal, 
Hear it great God! converts by fire and steel ; 
Ev’n in that fane where peace and hope of old 
Flow’d on our hearts from lips of gold. 
*T was on this shore, where pagan guilt 
Th’ abhorred idols’ shrines had built, 
The words of saints the seed had sown 
Of worship pure to thee alone: 
The tree that struck in wilds its root, 
Whose leaves should fold the world in shade, 
On ruins blooms with bitter fruit : 
For us it blossoms but to fade. 


God ! in the days of her past glory free 

Greece worshipp’d not th’ eternal Word: to thee 

True, living God! she kneels in bondage now ; 
“« Shall her false Jove do more than thou?” 


He sang, he wept; when from his turret-stand 
The Moslem rose, and sprang with armed hand: 
O’er the stretch’d tube is bent the turban’d brow: 
The sparkle bursts ; the nitre smokes: and now 
A shrilling sound is in the breeze: and hark ! 

A cry—from whence? from that lone floating bark ? 

Is it thy shriek, poor Levite? thine the lute 

Dropp’d with that plaintive moan ?—the dying hymn is mute. 
But night already cast her shadowing veil ; 

Lost in the rolling vapours pale 
The random skiff now oarless, guideless stray’d, 
Without a voice, and vanish’d into shade. 


The night was stormy: with the sun’s first ray, 
Measuring with fearful glance th’ extended bay, 
At the tower’s foot an old man watch’d alone ; 
“Midst flakes of foam amid the pebbles thrown 
A lute bas caught his eye ; a lute whose string 
A mortal ball had grazed with leaden wing ; 

One chord untwisted on the concave lay 

With blood-stains red, diluted by the spray ; 

The old man darts upon the lyre's remains ; 

Stoops, handles, shudders through his anguish’d veins ; 
On Coron’s towers he bends a lowering eye ; 

But on his faint lips sinks the threatening cry : 


He trembles at the scene, and turns aside 
With stifled groan, and steals along the tide: 
His burden’d heart is bursting for relief: 

He shuns the ruthless eyes that curb his grief ; 
Looks up to heaven, sole witness of his woe, 
And to the roaring surges murmurs low, 

“* But yesternight I waited long for thee 

Who camest not ; and thou dost wait for me.” 























































UNION. 
O thou! to whom the universe 
Breathes forth its homage or its curse ; 
Fortune !—whose hand from east to west 
Dispenses laurels, sceptres, chains, 
Is thy blind fury laid to rest, : 
Or yet what triumph, what reverse remains ? 
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The bruit of our disasters speaks thy powert 
. The game was bloody which thou play’dst for France : 
Too haughty in the rights they late have known 
The people with a sovereign step advance 
rampling the wreck of Capet’s throne: 

But in their fierce ungovernable hour 

To the disdain of law they freedom urge, 

And reason push to frenzy’s verge. 


But a new king arose, whose crested deeds 
At once upbore him to the height ; he stood 
With despot sceptre, and like shiver'd reeds 
Dash’d the republic's fasces, dropping blood: 
Exhausted victory must his throne cement, 
And heroism be squander’d wild away ; 
Europe defied beneath his glory bent, 
She now insults our setting day ; 
And wherefore ?—they but live in memory 
The flower of France’s chivalry, 
Nipp’d by the snow-blast of the north’s fell sky : 
O pity! O disaster! O dismay ! 
O ever sad, too memorable day! 
When through the sabled land arose the cry ; 
Yes, they lie dead ; and Moscow’s fiery cloud 
With glare funereal lights their frozen shroud. 


Reigns of a moment, falls, and slippery turns, 
Changes that mock belief !—your leaven spreads 

Through France’s turbid spirits: hatred burns 
Within us, Discord all her poisons sheds. 

Deaf to the terrors of the warning time, 
Uncheck’d the feverous hope that fires his veins, 

The proud republican aspires to climb 

To liberty that spurns at reins ; 

The harvest of his liberty was crime ; 
Illusive.ocean which no mound restrains ; 

It lies before me that tremendous strand, 

Strewn with the wrecks of a distracted land. 


Ah! turn them into profitable woes ! 
To civil storms a dike ope $ 
Ye powers! ye mighty rivals! ye that spring 
From people and from king, 
Free yet dependent, make the sovran throne 
A rampart ‘gainst our will, a curb upon its own. 


In vain would reason charm the mind 
Of egotism and pride, the deaf and blind: 
The past’s idolater the now disdains, 
Jealous that princes have been loosed from chains ; 
Yet bends the brow to prejudice’s stroke, 
And headstrong stoops beneath her welcome yoke. 


Eternal factions ! most legitimate 
When fastest throned on ruins of the state! 
Proscribed, proscribing, raised or trampled down, 
Now victim, tyrant now ; a scaffold or a crown ! 


O hapless empire! see thy destiny! | 
Franks ! sage more “ to us our France is dear?” 


She disavows th’ ungrateful yy e119 
Strangling each other, and her brvast your bier: 
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Turn ‘gainst the foes the courage of your brave ; 
‘The conquerers’ conclave weigh your Francia’s fate : 
The kings that brought her incense, each her slave, 
Sell freedom to her in her fall’n estate : 


No—niot in vain the voice of France has call’d: 
And if they deem, by treaties base enthrall’d, 
To brand us with a stigma on the brow, 
Darkening for ever, as it blackens now ; 
If with their haughty finger they describe 
The cities parted to the faithless tribe, 
The traitorous crowned league ; if the seal’d troth 
Be falsified ; the sword annul the oath ; 
If France be done to die—arise ! yet save 
Her honour, or be buried in her grave ! 





What do I hear? whence that ecstatic sound 
That rolling onward thickens as it rolls? 
What songs ?- what transports, not from tongues, but souls ? 
What concourse murmuring, deepening round ? 
The citizens rush gathering from afar, 
Their noble spirits blazing at their eyes: 
Clasp’d they detain each other: veterans brave 
Lift now their foreheads, plough’d with many a scar ; 
The stranger's gone !—the chain in shivers flies ; 
Frenchman! thou art no longer slave! 


Re-assume thy proud spirit 
O country august! 
Thy glory inherit 
And start from thy dust ! 
Oh country! oh freedom, no longer a slave! 
Doff the robe of thy mourning, come forth from thy grave ! 
Thrice ten years of conquest avenge us in story, 
And the stranger may vaunt of the gleam of his glory. 


Yes—let his taunts be answer’d with disdain ! 
The banners from our rival won remain: 
France! veil thy wounds from his exulting eye: 
The flags he lost thee shall the veil supply. 





PARTHENOPE AND THE STRANGER. 


“ What wouldst thou, lady?”—An asylum. “ Say 
What is thy crime?”—none. ‘ Who accuse thee ? ”—they 
Who are ungrateful. “ Who thine enemy ?” 
Each whom the succour of my sword set free; 
Adored but yesterday ; proscribed to-day. 
** What shall my hospitality repay ?” 
A day's short peril ; ioe eternal. “ Who 
Within my city dare thy steps pursue ? ” 
Kings.‘ When arrive they?” With the morn. “ From whence?” 
From every side: say, shall thy gate’s defence 
Be mine? “ Yes—enter; but reveal to me 
Thy name, O stranger!” Iam Lisgrty! 


Receive her ramparts old! again, 
For ye her dwelling were of yore ; 
Receive her midst your gods once more, 
Oh every antique fane! 
Rise shades of heroes! hover o’er 
To grace her awful train! 
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Fair sky of Naples! langh with gladdening rays ; 
Bring forth, oh earth! thy hosts on every side ; 

Sing, O ye people! hymn the Goddess’ praise ; 
"Tis she for whom Leonidas once died. 


Her brows all idle ornaments refuse ; 

Half-open’d flowers compose her diadem ; 
Rear’d in Thermopyle with gory dews— 

Not twice a thousand years have tarnish’d them. 


The wreath immortal sheds a nameless balm 
Which courage raptured breathes: in accents calm 
Yet terrible, her conquering voice disarms 
The rebel to her sway: her eyes impart 
A holy transport to the panting heart, 
And virtue only boasts superior charms. 


The people pause around her ; and their cries 

Ask from what cause these kings, forgetting ruth, 
Cherish their anger: the strange maid replies, 

« Alas! I told to monarchs truth!” 

If hate or if imprudence in my name 

Had shook their power, which I would but restrain, 
Why should I bear the burden of the blame ? 

And are they Germans who would forge my chain ? 


Have they forgot, these slaves of yesterday, 

Who now oppress you with their tyrant sway, 

How in sore straitnuess when to me they cried, 

I join’d their phalanx by Arminius’ side ? 

Rallying their tribes I scoop’d the blood-tinged snows 
In gaping death-beds for their sinking foes. 


Avenge ye, Gods! that look upon my wrong! e 
And may the memory of my bounties past > 
Pursue these ingrates ; dog their scattering throng ; 
May Odin’s sons upon the cloudy blast __ 
With storm-wrapt brows abeve them stray, 
Glare by them in the lightning’s midnight ray ; 
And may Rome’s legions, with whosé whitening bones 
I strew’d their plains in ages past, 
Rise in their sight and chase them to their thrones. 


Ha !—and-does Rome indeed. sepulchred lie 
In her own furrow’s crumbling mould? 
Shall not my foot with ancient potency 
Stamp, and from earth start forth her legions old ? 


Feel’st thou not, Rome! within thy entrails deep 
The cold bones shaking, and the spirits stir 
Of citizens that, in their marble sleep, 
Rest under many a trophied sepulchre ? 


Break, Genoese, your chains !—th’ impatient flood 
Murmurs till ye from wortliless sloth have started, 

And proudly heaves beneath your floatmg wood, 
Where streams the flag, whose glory is departed, 


Fair widow of the Medici! be born)! 
Again, thou noble Florence! now unclasp 
Thy arms to my embrace: from slavery’s grasp 
Breathe free in Independence’ stormy morn. 
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O ’s daughter, Venice! city fair 

As Venus, and that didst like her em 

From the foam-silver’d, beauty-ravish’d surge, 
Let Albion see thee thy shorn beams repair > - 

! in my name command: within your walls 
roclaim me, Senate !—-Zeno wake ! 
Aside thy sleep Pisani shake : 
«<’ Tis Liberty that calls!” 


She spoke : and a whole people with one will 
Caught that arousing voice: the furnace-light 

Glow’d, and the hardening steel grew white : 
Against the biting file the edge rang shrill ; 
Far clang’d the anvil: bray’d the trumpet: one 

Furbish’d his lance, and one his steed’s caparison. 


The father throws his weight of years aside, 
Accoutring glad the youngest of his sons ; 
Nor tarries, but his steps outruns, 
And foremost joins the lines with emulous stride 
The sister, smiling at his spleen, detains 
The baby warrior, who the lap disdains, 
And cries, “ I go to die upon the plains.” 


Then what did they or might they not have done 

Whose courage manhood nerved ? or say, could one 
Repose his hope in flight, or fear the death 
Claim’d by the aged and the infant breath ? 


Yes—all with common voice exclaim’d aloud, 
« We sit beneath thy laurel, and will guard 
Its leaves from profanation: take, O bard! 
Thy lyre, and sing our feats, their best reward : 
For Virgil’s sacred shroud 
Shall ne’er be spurn’d by victor footstep proud.” 


They march’d, this warlike people in their scorn ; 
And when one moon had fill’d her horn, 
Th’ oppressor German “ took his rouze 
And drain’d his draughts of Rhenish” tranquilly ; 
And they lay round him, shelter’d by the boughs 
Of Virgil's laurel tree. | 


With eyes averted Liberty had fled : 

Parthenope recall’d her: she her head 

Bent for a moment from the height of air ; 

« Thou hast betray’d thy guest: befall thee fair!” 
Art gone for ever ?>—* They await me:” where ? 
“ In Grerce.” They will pursue thee thither too. 
‘* Defenders will be found.” They too may yield, 
And numbers there may sweep thee from the field. 
** Aye; but tis possible to die: adieu!” 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON TITHES, 


In the last number of the Quar- tensive a nature to. receive, within 
terly Review (58), there is an article our limits, a discussion proportione 
on Ecclesiastical Revenues, which to its importance., But there is 4 
has attracted considerable attention. part of the subject, that of Tithes, 
The subject is of too delicate and ex- which is of such. practical couse» 
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quence, and on which the argument 
appears to us to lie in so small a 
compass, that we are anxious to 
state the question to our readers, and 
endeavour to counteract the influence 
of what we consider a pernicious so- 
phistry in the reviewer. 

We are quite ready to allow; that 
tithes are not taxes paid by either 
landlord or tenant, for both have 
purchased their respective inierests 
in the land liable to the annual out- 
going of one-tenth of its gross pro- 
duce, and have paid a proportion- 
ably less purchase money. Nor shall 
we at all object to the amount of the 
revenue obtained for the church es- 
tablishment. But we cannot there- 
fore admit that this mode of obtain- 
ing it does “ not diminish perma- 
nently the profits of the occupier” 
of the soil, and consequently his sti- 
mulus for the improvement of it. 
The argument of the Reviewer is, 
that when the landlord lets a farm, 
he calculates the capital which the 
tenant is to employ, and the profits 
he is to make on its employment; 
and that, therefore, if tithes were 
abolished, the landlord would re- 
quire more rent, not only on account 
of the tenth more produced, but in 
consideration of the greater profit 
which the farmer would make in his 
capital. P. 545-6. Now this ap- 
pears to us to be admitting the prin- 
ciple, that greater profits on capital 
would be made, though thehopofteedl 
by the landlord: and to the public at 
large it would not signify by whom 
the profit was made, if it only ‘be 
made, and consequently a gréater 
produce be raised the total soil 
ofthe country. But, again, it is as- 
serted in the same page, “ Let the 
subject be twisted how it may, the 
abolition of tithes, ora partial reduc- 
tion of their amount, would not, un- 
der any circumstances, increase per- 
manently the average profits of the 
capital employed in agriculture.” 
How this assertion is reconcileable 
with the former admission, we do 
not know—but it is coming to. issue. 
The only reason assigned for the as- 
Sertion is, that if * no claim for tithes 
existed, to the demand of the land- 
lord for rent would be added the 
hare value of the tenth portion of 
the average cr op, which the land in a 
certaim number of years would pro- 


duce, when 'a given capital had been 
expended iu improving it.” But this 
is merely repeating the former argu- 
ment, that the landlord will mono- 
polize the increased profits of capi- 
tal employed in agriculture ; and not 
denying that additional capital will 
be employed: and as every bargain 
is a collision of judgment on the sub- 
ject of it, we should much doubt 
whether landlords would always 
judge better than tenants, of the im- 
provements to be made, and capital 
employed, and profit: reaped there- 
from. For the landlord’s rent is a 
condition to be settled a priori, not, 
like the tither’s demand, to be made 
a posteriori. But the Reviewer seems 
to intend to exclude this argument 
by putting, in the sentence above 
cited, the word average crop in italics. 
This, however, would be entirely 
begging the question: for it is the 
opposition which tithes make to im- 
yvement on the average crop which 
is the question in dispute. Having 
thus endeavoured to clear the way, 
we will now proceed to show how 
necessarily and how extensively 
tithes do prevent improvement, and 
consequently restrict the power of 
the country to raise subsistence for 
its inhabitants. We shall reduce the 
matter to its simplest form by limit- 
ing the inquiry to one year, and the 
employment of a hundred pounds of 
additional capital in improvement of 
agriculture on a tithe-free and tithe- 
able farm. As the simplest mode of 
improvement (and therefore liable 
to the least objection in the calcula- 
tion), let it be by the employment of 
an additional number of labourers. 
As at the end of the year the hundred 
pounds will be quite gone, the farmer 
on a tithe-free | must expect an 
increased gross. produce worth one 
hundred and eight pounds—namely, 
a hundred to replace the capital, four 
unds for the common interest, and 
our pounds more to make up the 
common trading interest. With this 
he will be satisfied ; and the country 
will be richer, by one hundred and 
eight pounds more of produce. But 
if a farmer on the, titheable land were 
to make the same calculation, he 
would be miserably deceived; for of 
of adaltipal grons Aromtce The ber 
) ion oss produce the tit] 
would take ten pedal gd 
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lings, leavi him ninety-seven 
= four “shillings to replace his 

undred pounds expended, and no- 
thing at all for interest. Is it not 
obvious, therefore, that on the tithe- 
able farm no such improvement will 
in fact be made, and that the tithing 
system must continually be repress- 
ing improvement? and _ therefore 
restricting the power of the country 
to maintain its inhabitants ? 

The next question is with regard 
to the extent of that ssion and 
restriction. And this is not diffi- 
cult to approximate. For, in the case 
we have supposed, the farmer of 
titheable “aw in order to be on a 
par of profits with the farmer on 
tithe-free land, must abstain from all 
improvements which will not in- 
crease the gross produce a hundred 
and twenty pounds: for then only 
would the deduction of the tenth 
leave him his. capital of a hundred 
pounds and his trading interest of 
eight pounds. The obstruetion to 
improvement, therefore, on titheable 
and tithe-free land, is, apparently, in 
the proportion of ten to.nine; but the 
real proportion is much greater ; for 
the quantity .of inferior land is so 
much greater than thatof good, that 
of three acres to be improved it 
is more probable that two will be 
made capable of the lower rate of 
additional produce than that one will 
be made capable of the higher rate ; 
in that case, the obstruction to im- 
provement on titheable land will be 
double the obstruction on tithe-free 
land :—and, in many cases, the ob- 
struction will become a total pre- 
vention of improvement. Whether 
the land be let to farm, or occupied 
by the proprietor, is obviously of no 
consequence ; the reasoning and cal- 
culation applying equally to both 
cases :—and therefore we may throw 
out of the question all the compari- 
son of the brat of profits from the 
produce of soil, to be adjusted be- 
tween Jandlord and tenant. 

But it may be asked, is this cal- 
culation really and generally made? 
and does it operate in the degree 
which is here supposed? There are 
two kingdoms at hand to answer the 
question. Scotland, as far back as 
history extends, seems to have been 


slower in the wliole progress of civi- 
lization than England, from which 
she was content to borrow every im- 
senenge even to her acts of legis- 
ation ; which, in rival and often hos. 
tile nations, was least to be expect. 
ed. To the time of the Reformation 
this order of improvement was ob- 
served; and, since that period, En- 
gland has still kept the lead in every 
branch but that of agriculture ; and 
in that, and that alone, Scotland 
leads and keeps the lead: and why? 
because, at the Reformation, tithes 
were swept away in Scotland and 
retained in England. In adducing 
the fact, we protest against any im- 
utation of our approving the rob- 
ry of the church at the Reforma- 
tion, in either kingdom. In England, 
it was committed by one rapacious 
tyrant ; in Scotland, by the rapacity 
of the nobles. But, in England, 
the Reformation having been begin 
by the King, and im ‘Scotland by the 
people, the more immediate interests 
of the people were totally overlooked 
in the first kingdom, and: promoted 
in the second by that: violence. and 
injustice which so often charac+ 
terize reforms that are extorted 
from a reluctant government. But 
in order for England to have the ad- 
vantage, it is not requisite that she 
should imitate the atrocities by which 
Scotland procured it. Let. the. peo- 
ple of England have the legal means 
of purchasing from the church what 
Scotland partly pretended to pur- 
chase and principally forced from it, 
and we shall soon see an extensive 
ee Ye in the country at large ; 
and, we doubt not, also an increase in 
the revenues of the church; and an 
incalculable increase in its moral and 
religious influence, from removing all 
hostile interests. between the pastor 
and his flock. 

We have no room to discuss the 
means of remuneration to the church; 
but we think it could not be very 
difficult to show, that a per-centage 
on rents, instead of a tithe on pro- 
duce, would obviate most of the ob- 
jections to a commutation; and, 
when the object is of such paramount 
importance, trivial objections should 
not be allowed to prevail. 
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A PEN AND INK SKETCH 
OF A LATE TRIAL FOR MURDER, 


& Letter from Dertforn, 
BY EDWARD HERBERT, ESQ. 





——As I stand here,—I saw tTHEm !— Macbeth. 





To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Hertford, — Jan. 1824. 
Dear Sin,—By this time I fear 
you will have become heartily wea- 
ried of the names of Thurtell, Pro- 
bert, and Hunt, upon which the 
London newspapers have rung the 
changes so abominably ; I fear this, 
—because, having consented to give 
you a narrative of the Trial of these 
wretched and hardened men, with 
the eye of a witness, and not the 
hand of a reporter; and having in 
consequence of such consent borne 
up an unfed body with an untired 
spirit for two days, against iron rails 
and fat men, I tremble lest all my 
treasured observations should be 
thrown away, and my long fatigue 
prove profitless to my friend. On 
consideration, however, I have with- 
stood my fears, and have determined 
not to abandon my narrative ;—in 
the first place, because the news- 
papers have given so dry a detail of 
the evidence as to convey no picture 
of the interesting scene,—and se- 
condly, because in a_ periodical 
work like the Lonpow Macazine, 
which ought toe record remarkable 


events as they pass by, a clear ac-. 


count, not made tedious, as far as 
possibly can be avoided, by repeti- 
tions and legal formalities, may be 
lteresting not only to the reader of 
this year, but to the reader of twenty 
years hence !—if at that extremely 
distant period readers should exist— 
and the Roxburghe 
as now, save old s from the 
cheesemonger and the worm ! 


It is my intention, good my master, . 


to give you the statements only of 


those persons from whose mouths. j 


you will best get the particulars of 


the murder, of the circumstances 


Preceding and fi it : ¢ 
Fre. bag ollowing it ; for, judg 


8 should then, - 


ing by myself, I am sure you and 
your readers would be fairly tired out, 
if you were compelled to undergo 
Mr. Hunt’s confession, first poured 
from his own polluted lips, and then 
filtered through Mr. n, Mr. 
Beeston, Mr. Symonds, and a host of 
those worthy Dogberrys of Hertford- 
shire, who had an opportunity of 
“‘ wasting all their tediousness upon 
his Lordship.” It is well for the hd 
soner that Inquiry goes about her bu- 
siness sotiresomely and thoroughly, — 
but to the hearer and the reader her 
love of “ a twice-told tale” is enough 
to make a man forswear a court of 
justice for the rest of his life! I do 
believe that no man of any occupa- 
tion would become a thief, if he were 
fully aware of the punishment of 
listening to the “‘ damnable iteration” 
of his own trial. In the present case, 
we had generally three or four wit- 
nesses to the same fact. It is strange 
that, solitary as the place was, and 
desperate as was the murder,—the 


and child, and nurse with him 

were two labourers at work in the 
lane on the morning after the dread- 
ful butcher-work: there - was 


This is curious at least ; and it seems. 
So 
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Weare should be the only solitary 
object on that desperate night, when 
he clung to life in agony and 

and was, at last, struck out of exist- 
ence as a thing single, valueless, and 
vile! 

I shall, as I have promised, avoid 
repetition ; and, when you have read 
Mr. Gurney’s statement for the pro- 
secution, which very perspicuously 
details the case, as afterwards sup- 

orted by evidence,—Probert’s heart- 
lode narration, and his wife’s hard- 
wrung words ; I shall call no other 
witnesses—for none other will be ne- 
cessary to satisfy the reader. After 
these I shall but speak of what I 
saw: I shall but turn my eye to that 
green table, which is now and will 
ever be before me, and say what 
thereon I beheld! I shall but, in the 
good impressive words of the crier to 
the jury, “ look upon the prisoners ;” 
and describe that one strong desperate 
man playing the hero of the tragic 
trial, as at a play; and show his 
wavering weak comrade, a baby’s 
Turpin ! visibly wasting by his side, 
in the short space of eight-and-forty 
hours! You want to see the trial, you 
say, not to read of it: Oh! that I 
could draw from the life with the pen 
(your pen and ink drawings are the 
only things to make old masters of 
you)! Then would I trace such lines 
as should make the readers breathless 
while they read, and render a New- 
gate-Calendarian immortal! It was, 
m spite of what’ a great authority 
has said, an unimprovable horror ! 

You remember how we _ parted 
when I left your hospitable table, to 
take my place in the Hertford coach, 
on the cold evening of the 5th of 
December ; and how you enjoined 
me to bear a wary eye on the mor- 
rows trial. I promised you fair.— 
Well. I had strange companions in 
the coach with me, a good-looking 
middle-aged baronet, who was going 
to Hertford upon speculation; a 
young foolish talkative reporter who 
was travelling with all the import- 
ance of a Sunday newspaper en- 
circling him, and who had a dirty 
shirt on his back, and a clean memo- 
randum book tied up in his pocket 
handkerchief ;—all his luggage ! And 
a gentleman of about thirty who was 
going to his house in Hoddesdon, 
never baving heard of the trial ! “ not 
but what he had read something 
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in the news about a baddish mur. 
der.” We exchanged coach-conver. 
sation sparingly, and by fits, as usual. 
The Sunday press was on. my side 
(the only time in my life), and the 
baronet sat pumping it slily of all its 
watery gossip; while the Hoddes- 
don body, at the same time, occa- 
sionally kept craftily hitting at the 
character of a person, whom he de- 
clared to have known abroad, and 
who bears the evil repute of lending 
his aid to our fellow traveller's paper. 
We dropped our fourth at Hoddes- 
don, and pretty well played dummy 
the rest of the journey. 

The moment I arrived, I called 
upon the friend who was to_ give me 
a bed for the night; a gift which, 
on these occasions, innkeepers and. 
housekeepers are by no means in the 
habit of indulging in; and I found 
him with a warm fire, and a kettle 
singing, aye,—more humanely than 
Hunt. I soon dispatched the timely 
refreshment of tea, for during it, I 
learnt the then strange news of Pro- 
bert having been admitted evidence 
for the crown, and of his being at 
that very moment before the grand 
jury undergoing his examination. I 
hastened to the Town Hall (a poor 
pinched-up building, scarcely big 
enough to a well-grown petty- 
larceny in) and found there the usual 
assize scene; a huddled cold crowd 
on adim stone staircase,—a few men 
of authority, with their staves and 
long coats, thence called javelin men ; 
patient oglers of hard-hearted doors, 
red cloaks, plush breeches, and vel- 
veteen jackets—and with all these 
the low hum of country curiosity! 
On approaching the door of the grand 
jury room, wherein stood that, bad 
but not bold man, Probert, I met 
with a legal friend under whose wing 
I was to be conducted into the court. 
He was in some way concerned in the 
trial ; and the first words he accosted 
me with were ‘“ Well !—Probert is 
in that room!” The dimness of the 
Poot helped his sudden words, and I 
ooked at the door that me 
from this wretch, as though it were a 


glass through which I could see Pro- 
bert himself darkly. I waited,—tbe 
door opened for t th of an inch 


—then arose the murmur and cry, 
“Probert is coming out!” No! It 
was only to tell some inveterate dap- 
ster that he could not be admitted, 
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Another pause—and in the middle of 
an indifferent conversation, my friend 
exclaimed—“ There —there goes Pro- 
bert!” And I saw an unwieldy bulk 
of a man sauntering fearlessly along 
(he was now safe!) and sullenly pro- 
ceeding to descend the stairs. I 
rushed to the balustrade—and saw 
this man, who had seen all! go step 
by step quietly down,—having just 
sealed the fate of his vicious asso- 
ciates (but his associates still) and 
returning, with his miserable life in< 
flicted upon him, to clanking irons 
anda prison bed. He was dressed in 
black, and had gloves on:—But 
through all these, ] saw the creature 
of Gill’s Hill Lane—I saw the mis- 
creant that had held the lantern to 
the rifled pocket, and the gashed 
throat,—and I shuddered as I turned 
away from the staircase vision ! 

On this night the lovers of sleep 
were sadly crossed in their love,— 
for there was a hum of men through- 
out the streets all the dead-long 
night,—broken only by the harsher 
grating of arriving chaises and car- 
riages, which ceased not grinding 
the gravelled road and vexing the 
jaded ear till morning. The inn- 
keepers and their servants were up 
all night, looking out for their prey ; 
—and very late into the night, ser- 
vaut-maids with their arms in their 
aprons, and sauntering lads, kept 
awake beyond nine by other men’s 
guilt, were at doors and corners, 
talking of Thurtell and his awful 
pair! Gaping witnesses too were 
idling about Hertford town, disper- 
sing with potent beers and évil spirits, 
as well as they were able, the scanty 
wits and frail memories which. Pro- 
Vidence had allotted to them.—The 


buzz of conversation, amidst all and, 


ii all places, was'a low murmur, but 


ot “ Thurtell”—¢,Miss Noyes ’”—°* 


“ Probert "—“« Mrs. Probert ”—and 
“Hunt.” You heard one of these 
lames from a window—or it came 
from under a gateway,—or: Over a 


wall, —or from a post,—or it met you 
at a corner! 


twixt the evening and the morning 
Was their infamy 


which 1 went for a few minutes). 
—— Solemn in the silence and the 
°om ;—and IT could not but pierce 
with my mind those massive walls, 
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+ these wice-creatures | 
were on all lips—and in no hour be-. 


lected to, be | 
tolled upon the night The gaol, to 
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and see'the ironed men restless with- 
in ;—Thurtell rehearsing his part for 
the morning’s drama, with the love 
of infamous fame stimulating him to 
correctness ;—(for I was told that 
evening that he was to make a great 
display;) and Hunt cowering in his 
cell, timorous of fate,—while Pro- 
bert, methought, was steeping his 
hideous senses in the forgetfulness of 
sleep—for when such men are safe, 
they can sleep as though their hearts 
were as white as innocence or vir- 
tue! 

We were up early in the morning, 
and breakfasted by candlelight ;— 
with a sandwich in my pocket I 
sallied forth to jo my legal friend, 
who had long been dressed, and was 
sitting at his papers and tea, in all 
the restlessness of a man whose mind 
defies and spurns at repose while 
any thing remains to be accomplish- 
ed.—We were in court a little after 
eight o’clock—but as you know that 
on this day the trial was postponed, 
I shall not here describe the scene, 
but shall reserve my description of 
the prisoners for the actual day of 
trial, to which I shall immediately 
proceed.—I should tell you that I 
saw Mrs. Probert for a few minutes 
on this day, and was surprised at her 
mode of conducting herself, having 
heard, as I knew she had, of her 
husband’s safety. 

Immediately that the trial was 
adjourned I secured a’ place in the 
coach, and returned to London. The 
celebrated Mr. Noel was on the roof, 
—and my companions inside were 
an intelligent artist and craniologist, 
who had been sketching and exami- 
ning the heads of the prisoners,—and 
a tradesman from Oxford-street, who 
had been frightened ‘out of his wits 
and Hertford, by hearing that pic- 
tures of Gill’s Hill Cottage were ac- 
tienable, for he had brought “ some 
very good likenesses of the Pond to 
sell,” and been obliged to take them 
out of the window of the Seven Com- 
passes, almost the very moment they. 
were placed there !-- From this De- 
cember day to the! 5th, of January— 
all the ‘agitation of, the! public press: 
ceased——and niurder had no tongue ' 


until the day on which it was privi- | 


] to:speak..(j3): .. ; 

“Sto the day of trial therefore. I_ 

come ;—for I compelled 

ahs > aad the’ ondéred ale 
2 


uriosity | 


c bs j 
eep of the’ 
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newspapers.—I arrived at Hertford 
about the same hour as on the former 
occasion. I drank tea over again,— 
sat again by the fire. The former 
day seemed but a rehearsal of this— 
and 1 as anxiously looked for the 
morning.—Throughout the night 
Ilertford was as sleepless as before. 
—The window at the Plough was as 
luminous as usual ;—the Half Moon 
swarmed with post-chaises and drab 
coats;—and the Seven Stars —the 
Six Compasses—the Three Tuns— 
and the Horse and Magpie, abounded 
with tippling witnesses, all dressed 
in their Sunday clothes, and con- 
triving to cut a holiday out of the 
remnant of the murder. “Pipes,” 
as Lord Byron says, were every- 
where,—* in the liberal air.” 

With great and laborious difficulty 
I made my way into court about 
half past seven in the morning. The 
doors were sadly ordered, for instead 
of the wholesome guardianship of 
Ruthven, Upson, and Bishop, men 
who know how totemper a crowd with 
kind severity, we had great country- 
constable-bumpkins with long staves, 
which they handsomely exercised up- 
on those excreseences in which they 
themselves were deficient, the heads 
of the curious !—Such bumping of 
skulls I never before witnessed. Gall 
would have loved them. One or 
two sensible officers might have kept 
the entrances free and quiet:—but 
Tumult had it all her own way. 

The Court was crowded to excess. 
It appeared to be more closely and 
inconveniently packed than on the 
first day,—and even at this early 
hour the window panes, from the 
great heat, were streamed and stream- 
ing with wet. The reporters were 
closely hedged in, and as a person 
observed to me, had scarcely room 
to write even short hand. 

Before the entrance of the judge, 
the clerk of the arraigns beckoned 
Mr. Wilson, the humane jailer of 
Hertford prison, to the table, and in- 
quired of him whether the fetters 
were removed from the prisoners: 
Mr. Wilson replied that they were 
not, as he did not consider it ad- 
visable to free them without orders. 
The clerk recommended the removal, 
and Mr. Wilson, apparently against 
his own will, consented,—dec aring 
that he thought .it .“ dangerous.” 
Mr. Andrews, ‘Thurtell's counsel, 


said impressively there was no dan- 
ger—and the jailer retired to take 
the chains from his charge. 1 had 
heard that Thurtell meditated and 
even threatened violence against 
Hunt,—and indeed Hunt himself ap- 
prehended some attack from his tre- 
mendous companion ;—but the for- 
mer had evidently been counselled as 
to the effect of such vengeance being 
wreaked, and doubtless he had him- 
self come to the conviction that re- 
venge was a profitless passion,—and 
particularly so at such a time! 

At eight o’clock the trumpets of 
the javelin men brayed the arrival of 
Mr. Justice Park, who shortly after- 
wards entered the court and took his 
seat :—as usual the court was collo- 
quial respecting the heat,—and the 
crowd,—and the sitting down of tall 
men,—to the loss of much of that 
imposing dignity with which the 
ermine and trumpets invariably sur- 
rounda judge. Sir Allan is a kind buta 
warm tempered man; and few things 
distract him so much as the disorder 
occasioned by full-grown persons 
standing up, or by unwieldy men in 
any position. I really think he would 
not be able to endure even a standing 
order ! 

The pressure was great at this 
early time. Only one space seemed 
left, and who, to be ever so comfort- 
ably accommodated, would have 
filled it? The dock was empty! 
Some short time was lost in the re- 
moving of the irons from the prison- 
ers,— and although the order to 
“place the prisoners at the bar” 
had long been given,—the anxious 
stretch of the crowd to behold them 
was not relieved by their presence. 

The situation in which I stood 
commanded the entrance to the dock, 
which was from the back part of it: 
it was lost in gloom, and seemed like 
the dark portal to a condemned cell. 
At length, the approach of the pri- 
soners could be discerned. unt 
entered first and took his place at the 
bar ; and Thurtell immediately fol- 
lowed. They slightly bowed to the 
court. Every motion of Thurtell 
seemed watched and guarded at first ; 
but when from his attention to his Pe 
pers, it was clear that he had no idea 
of Mee ten actions were less ob- 
serv s keepers. 

Hunt for dressed in black, with 
a white cravat and a white handker 
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chief, carefully disposed, so as to 

ive the appearance of a white un- 
2 waistcoat. There was a foppery 
in the adjustment of this part of his 
dress, which was well seconded by 
the affected carriage of his head and 
shoulders, and by the carefully dis- 
posed disorder 0 his hair. It was 
combed forward over his ears from 
the back part of his head, and divided 
nicely on his forehead, so as to allow 
one lock to lie half-curled upon it. 
His forehead itself was white, femi- 
nine, and unmeaning; indeed his 
complexion was extremely delicate, 
and looked more so from the raven 
blackness of his hair. Nothing could 
be weaker than his features, which 
were small and regular, but destitute 
of the least manly expression. His 
eye was diminutive and unmeaning, 
indeed coldly black and poor. He 
gazed around at the crowded court, 
with the look and the attitude of a 
person on the stage just about to 
sing. Indeed the whole bearing of 
Hunt was such as to convince any 
person that even his baseness was not 
to be relied upon, that his self-regard 
was too deep to make him bear dan- 
ger for his companions, or to contem- 
plate death while safety could be 
purchased at any price! 

Beside him stood the murderer— 
complete in frame, face, eye, and 
daring !—The contrast was singular- 
ly striking,—fatal indeed, to the opi- 
nion which it created of Thurtell. 
He was dressed in a plum-coloured 
frock coat, with a drab waistcoat 
and gilt buttons, and white corded 
breeches. His neck had a black 
stock on, which fitted as usual stiffly 
up to the bottom of the cheek and 
end of the chin, and which therefore 
pushed forward the flesh on this 
part of the face so as to give an ad- 
ditionally sullen weight to the coun- 
tenance. The lower part of the face 
was unusually large, muscular, and 
heavy, and appeared to hang like a 
load to the head, and to make it drop 
like the mastiff’s jowl. The upper li 
was long and , and the mou 


had a severe and dogged ce. 
His nose was rather ekg for such a 
face, but it was not badl shaped : his 
eyes too were small cad buried deep 
under his protruding forehead, so in- 
deed as to defy you to. detect their 


colour. ‘The extreme- 
ly strong, bony, and knotted ;—and 


the eyébrows were forcibly marked 
though irregular; — that over the 
right eye being nearly straight, and 
that on the left turning up to a point 
so as to give a very painful expres- 
sion to the whole face. His hair was 
of a good lightish brown, and not 
worn after any fashion. Ihave been 
thus particular, because, although I 
have seen many pictures, I have seen 
none resembling him in any respect, 
and I should like to give you some 
idea of him. His frame was exceed- 
ingly well knit and athletic—and if 
vouliave ever seen Shelton the prize- 

hter, you will have a perfect idea 
of John Thurtell,—even to the power 
and the stoop of the shoulders. I 
observed that Thurtell seldom looked 
at the person with whom he con- 
versed,—for whenever he addressed 
Wilson, or his solicitor, or a turnkey, 
he leant his head side-ways to the 
speaker, but looked straight forward. 

e had a large bundle of bapets and 
books,—and very shortly after bein 
placed at the bar he commen 
making remarks and penning notes 
to his counsel and advisers. 

The trial commenced I should con- 
ceive about ten o'clock; for some 
time was consumed in a fruitless ap- 
plication on the part of Hunt for a 
further postponement of his trial to 
allow of his petitioning the crown for 
mercy on the ground of his confes- 
sion before the magistrates. The 
Jury were mustered by main strength 
—and several Hertfordshire yeomen 
seemed much perplexed at hearin 
that they were challenged :—inde 
one or two had taken a comfortable 
seat in the box, and seemed deter- 
mined not to be called out. 

It now fell to Mr. Gurney’s lot to 
detail the case, which he did in a 
slow, distinct, and concise manner, 

retty well in the following words. 

e Jury listened with an almost 
breathless attention—and in several 
of the most appalling parts of his 
statement,—there was a cold drawing 
in of the breath and an involuntary 
murmur throughout the whole court. 
The Judge, a 4 had read the depo- 
sitions, leant back in his chair at the 
narrative ! iy’ 


Mr Willian ‘eare—a m 
addicted to play, and, as had been sug- 


Whetkes he was 4 Herd a past esti- 
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mable individual in society, was no part of 
their present consideration. The prisoner 
at the bar, John Thurtell, had been his ac- 
quaintance, and in some practices of play 
had, it was said, been wronged by him, and 
deprived of a large sum of money. The 
other prisoner, Hunt, was described as be- 
ing a public singer, and also known to 
Mr. Weare, but not, as he believed, in ha- 
bits of friendship. Probert, who was ad- 
mitted as an accomplice, had been in trade 
a spirit-dealer, and rented a cottage in 
Gill’s-hill-lane, near Elstree. It was si- 
tuate in a by-lane, going out of the Lon- 
don-road to St. Alban’s, and two or three 
miles beyond Elstree. The cottage of 
Probert was, it would appear, selected 
from its seclusion, as the fit spot for the 
perpetration ofthe murder. Probert was 
himself much engaged in London, and his 
wife generally resided at the cottage, which 
was a small one, and pretty fully occupied 
in the accommodation of Mrs. Probert, 
her sister, (Miss Noyes,) some children of 
Thomas Thurtell’s, (the prisoner’s bro- 
ther,) and a maid and boy servant. It 
should seem, from: what had taken place, 
that the deceased had been invited by John 
Thurtell, to this place to enjoy a day or 
two's shooting. It would be proved that 
the prisoner Thurtell met the deceased at 
a billiard-room, kept. by one Rexwor- 
thy, on the Thursday night previous to 
the murder. They were joined there by 
Hunt. On the forenoon of the Friday, 
he (deceased) was with Rexworthy at the 
same place, and said he was going for a 
day's shooting into the country. Weare 
went from the billiard-rooms between 
three and four o'clock to his chambers in 
Lyon's inn, where he partook of a chop 
dinner, and afterwards packed up, in a 
green carpet bag, some clothes, and a 
mere change of linen, such as a journey 
forthe time he had specified might re- 
quire. He also took with him when he 
left his chambers, in a hackney coach, 
which the laundress had called, a double- 
barrelled gun, and a backgammon box, 
dice, &c. He left his chambers in this 
manner before four o'clock, and drove 
first to Charing-cross, and afterwards to 
Maddox-street, Hanover-square; from 
thence he proceeded to the New-road, 
where he went out of the coach, and re- 
turned after some time, accompanied by 
another person, and took bis things away. 
Undoubtedly the deceased left town on 
that evening with the expectation of reach- 
ing Gill's-hill cottage; but it had been 
previously determined by his companions, 
that he should never reach that spot alive. 
He would here beg to state a few of the 
circumstances which bad occurred ante- 
cedent tothe commission of the crime. 
Thomas and John Thurtell were desirous 
of some temporary concealment, owing 
to their inability to provide the bail requi- 
site to meet some charge of misdemeanor, 
and Probert had procured for them a re- 
treat at Tetsall’s, the sign of the Coach 
and Horses, in Conduit-street, where 
they remained for two or three weeks pre- 
vious to the murder. On the morning of 
Friday, the 24th of October, two men, 





answering in every respect to the d 

tion of John Thurtell and Hunt, went to 
a pawnbroker’s in Mary-le-bone, and pur- 
chased a pair of pocket-pistols. In the 
middle of the satneday, Hunt hired a gig, 
and afterwards a horse, under the pre- 
tence of going to Dartford in Kent; he 
also inquired where he could purchase a 
sack and a rope, and was directed to a 
place over Westminster-bridge, which, he 
was told, was on his road into Kent, 
Somewhere, however, it would be found 
that he did procure a sack and cord, and 
he met the same afternoon, at Tetsal]’s, 
‘thomas Thurtell and Noyes. They were 
all assembled together at the Coach and 
Horses in Conduit-street!) When he 
made use of the names of the two last in- 
dividuals, he begged distinctly to be un- 
derstood as saying, that he had no reason 
to believe that ether Thomas Thurtell 
or Noyes were privy to the guilty pur- 
pose of the prisoners, Some conversation 
took place at the time between the parties, 
and Hunt was heard ‘te ask Probert if he 
** would be in it,”—meaning what they 
(Hunt and John Thurtell) were about. 
Thurtell drove off from Tetsall’s between 
four and five o’clock to take up a friend, 
as he said to Probert, “ to be killed as he 
travelled with him; an expression which 
Probert said at the time he believed to 
have been a piece of idle bravado. Here- 
quested Probert to bring down Hunt in 
his own gig. In the course of that even- 
ing, the prisoner Thurtell is seen in a gig, 
with a horse of a very remarkable colour. 
He was a sort of iron grey, with a white 
face and white legs—very particular marks 
for identity. He was first seen by a pa- 
trole near Edgeware; beyond that part of 
the road he was seen by the landlord ; but 
from that time of the evening until his 
arrival at Probert’s cottage on the same 
night, they had no direct evidence to trace 
him. Probert, according to Thurtell’s 
request, drove Hunt down in his gig, and, 
having a better horse, on the road they 
overtook Thurtelland Weare in the gig, 
and passed them without notice. They 
stopped afterwards at some public-house 
on the road to drink grog, where they be- 
lieve Thurtel! must have passed them un- 
perceived. Probert drove Hunt until 
they reached Phillimore-lodge, where he 
(Hunt) got out, as he said by Thurtell’s 
desire, to wait for him. Probert from 
thence drove alone to Gill’s-hiil cottage, 
in the lane near which he met Thurtell, 
on foot, alone. ‘Thurtell inquired, Where 
was Hunt, had he been left behind ? he 
then added, that he had done the business 
without his assistance, and had killed his 
man. At his desire, Probert returned to 
bring Huntto the spot, when he (Probert) 
wentto Hunt for that purpose. When 
they met, he told Hunt what had happened. 
“ Why it was.to be done here,” said 
Hunt (pointing to- nearer Phillimore- 
lodge), admitting his privity, and that, he 
had got out to assist in the commission of 
the deed. When Thortelf rebuked Hunt 
for his absence ;' * Why (said the latter), 
you had the tools,” They were no 
good,” replied Thurtell; “ the. pistols 
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were no better than 


of the gig. Finding the pistol unavailing, 
he attempted to reach him by cutting the 
penknife across his throat, and ultimately 
finished him by driving the barrel of the 
pistol into his head, and turning it in his 
brains, after he had penetrated the fore- 
head. Such was the manner in which 
Thurtell described himself to have disposed 
of the deceased, and they would hear from 
Probert what he said on the occasion. 
A gig was about that time heard to drive 
very quickly past Probert’s cottage, 

servant-lad expected his master, and 
thought he had arrived ; but he did not 
make his appearance. Five minutes after 
that period, certain persons, who would 
be called in evidence, and who happened 
to be in the road, distinctly heard the re- 
port of a gun or pistol, which was followed 
by voices, as if in contention. Violent 
groans were next heard, which, how- 
ever, became fainter and fainter, and 
then died away altogether. The spot 
where the report of the pistol and the 
sound of groans were heard, was Gill’s- 
hill-lane, and near it was situated the cot- 
tage of Probert. They had now, there- 
fore, to keep in mind, that Thurtell ar- 
rived at about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing at Probert’s cottage, having set off 
from Conduit-street at five o’clock ; and 
though he had been seen on the road in 
company with another person in the gig, 
yet itappeared that he arrived at the cot- 
tage alone, having in his possession the 
double-barrelled gun, the green carpet-bag, 
and the backgammon-board, which Mr, 
Weare took away with him. He gave his 
horse to the boy, and the horse appeared to 
have sweated, and to be in a cool state, 
which corroborated the fact that he had 
stopped a good while on his way. He 
left Conduit-street, it should be observed, 
at five, and arrived at the cottage at nine— 
a distance which under ordinary circum- 
stances, would not have occupied more 
than two hours. The boy inquired after 
Probert and Hunt, and was told that 
they would’soon be at the cottage. At 
length, a second gig arrived, and those’ 
two persons were in it. ‘They rode, 
while Thurtell, who ‘went to meet them, 
walked with them. ‘Phe dD having 
cleaned his master’s horse, then, per- 
formed the same office for the horse of 
Phurtell, which ‘occupied a good deal ‘of 
time. Probert werit into the house. Nei- 
ther Thurtell nor Flunt was expected by 
Mrs. Probert. ‘With Thurtell she was 
acquaiited; but Ffunt! Was a_ stran- 
ger, and was formally introduced to her. 
They then supped on some pork chops, 
which Hunt had brought down with him 
from London. They then went out, as 
Probert said, to visit Mr. Nicholls, a 
neighbour of his; but their real object 
was to go down to the place where the bo- 
dy of Weare was’ dyposited.  ‘Thurtell 


took them to the spot down'the Yane; and 
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I fired at 
his check, and it glanced off ”—that 
Weare ran out of the gig, cried for mercy, 
and offered to return the money he had 
robbed him of—that he (Thurtell) pur- 
sued him up the lane when he jumped out 
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the body was Gengaod throush the hes : 
into the adjoini eld. The body = 
as he had previously described it to be, en- 
closed in a sack. ey then effectually ri- 
fled the deceased man, Thurtell having in- 
formed his companions, that he had, in the 
first instance, taken part of his property. 
They then went back to the cottage. ie 
ought to be stated, that Thurtell, before 
he went out, placed a large sponge in the 
gig; and when he returned from this ex- 
pedition, he went to the stable and sponged 
himself with great care. He endeavoured 
to remove the spots of blood, many of 
which were distinctly seen by Probert’s 
boy ; and certainly such marks would be 
observable onthe person of any one who 
had been engaged in such a transaction. 
In the course of the evening Thurtell 
produced a gold watch, without a chain, 
which occasioned several remarks, He 
also displayed a gold curb chain, which 
might be used for a watch, when doubled ; 
or, when singled, might be worn round a 
lady’s neck. On _ producing the chain, 
it was remarked that it was more fit for 
a lady than a gentleman; on which Thur- 
tell pressed it on Mrs. Probert, and made 
her accept it. An offer was afterwards 
made that a bed should be given to Thur- 
tell and Hunt, which was to be accom- 
plished by Miss Noyes giving up_her 
bed, and sleeping with the children. This 
was refused, Thurtell and Hunt, observ- 
ing, that they would rathersitup. Miss 
Noyes, therefore, retired to her own bed, 
Something, however, occurred, which 
raised suspicion in the mind of Mrs. Pro- 
bert; and, indeed, it was scarcely possi- 
ble, if it was at all possible, for persons 
who had been engaged in a transaction 
of this kind to avoid some disorder of 
mind—some absence of thought that was 
calculated to excite suspicion. . In .con- 
sequence of observing those feelings, Mrs, 
Probert did not go to bed, or undress her- 
self. She went to fhe window and look- 
ed out, and’ saw that Probert, Hunt, 
and Thurtell, were in-the garden. It 
would be proved that.they went down to 
the body, and, finding it too heavy to be 
removed, one of the horses was taken from 
the stable. ‘The body was then thrown 
across the horse; and stones having been 
put into the sack, the bedy, with the sack 
thus rendered. weighty hy the stones, was 
thrown into the pond. Mrs, Probert dis- 
tinctly saw something heavy drawn across 
the garden where Thurtell was. The 
parties then returned to the house; and 
Mrs. Probert, whose fears and suspicions 
were now most powerfully excited, went 
down stairs and listened behind the par- 
lour door, The parties now proceeded to 
share the booty ; and Thurtell divided, with 
them to the amount of 61. each. The 
purse, the pocket ‘bouk, and certain papers 
which might lead to detection, were care- 
fully burned. They remained up late, 
and Probert, when he went to bed, was 
surprised to find tiat his. wife was not 
asleep. Hunt and Tburtell still continued 
to sit up inthe parlopr.' The text morn- 
ing: as early as six ‘o'clock, Hunt and 

urtell were both’ seen out, atid in the 
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it, “ grabbling™ for something in. the 
hedge. They" wire spoken to by these 
men, and as persons thus accosted must 
say something, Thurtell observed, “ that 
it was avery bad road, and that be had 
neatly been capsized there last night. 
The men said, “I hope you were not 
hurt.” Thartell answered, * Oh no, the 
gig was not upset,” and they then went 
away. These men, thinking something 
might have been lost on the spot, searched 
after Hunt and Tinurtell were gone. In 
one place, they foucd a quantity of blood, 
further on they discovered a bloody knife, 
and next they found a bloody pistol—one 
of the identical pair which he would show 
were purchased by Hunt. That pistol 
bore upon it the marks of blood and of 
human brains. The s 
stil] further examin and more blood 
was discovered, which had been concealed 
by branches and leaves, so that no doubt 
could be entertained that the murder had 
been committed in this particular place. 
On the following morning, Saturday, the 
25th of October, Thurtell and Hunt left 
Probert’s cottage in the gig which Hunt 
had come down in, carrying away with 
them the gun, the carpet-bag, and the 
backgammon-board, belonging to Mr. 
Weare. These articles were taken to 
Hunt's ings, where they were after- 
wards found. When Hunt arrived in town 
on Saturday, he appeared to be unusually 
gay. He said, “ We Turpin lads can do 
the trick. I am able to drink wine now, 
and I will drink nothing but wine.” He 
seemed to be very much elevated at the 
receliection of some successful exploit. It 
was observed, that Thurtell’s hands were 
very much scratched, and some remark 
having been made on the subject, he 
stated, “that they had been out netting 
partridges, and that his hands got scratch- 
ed in that occupation.” On some other 
points, he gave similarly evasive answers. 
On Sunday, John Thurtell, Thomas Thur- 
tell, Noyes, and Hunt, spent the day at 
Probert's cottage. Hunt went down dress- 
ed in a manner so very shabby, as to ex- 
cite observation. But in the course of the 
day he went up stairs, and attired himself 
in very handsome clothes. There was very 
little doubt that those were the clothes of 
the deceased Mr. Weare. He had now to 
call the attention of the jury to a very 
remarkable circumstance. On the Satur- 
day Hunt had a new spade sent to his 
lodgings, which he took down to the cot- 
tage on Sunday. When he got near Pro- 
bert's garden, he told that individual, 
“that he had brought it down to dig a 
hole to bury the body in.” On that even- 
ing, Probert did really visit Mr. Nicholls; 
and the latter said to him, “ that some 
persons had heard the report of a gun or 
pie in the lane, on Friday evening ; but 
© supposed it was some foolish joke.” 
Probert, on his return, stated this to 
Thurtell and Hunt, and the information 
appeared to alarm the former, who said, 
“ be feared he should be hanged.” The 
intelligence, however, inspired them all 


was afterwards . 


witha desire to conceal the bod 
lly. "Probert wished it.to. be re. 
moved from his pond; for, had it been 
found there, he knew it would be import- 
ant evidence against himself. He deciared 
that he would not suffer it to remain there; 
and Thurtell and Hunt promised to come 
down on the Monday, and remove it. 
On Monday, Thurtell and Hunt went 
out in the gig, and in furtheranee of that 
scene of villany which they meditated, 
they took with ¢ Probert's boy. They 
carried him to various places, and finally 
lodged the boy at Mr. Tetsali’s, in Con. 
duit-street. On the evening of that same 
Monday, Hunt and Thurtell came down 
to the cottage. Hunt engaged Mrs. Pro- 
bert in conversation, while Thurtell and 
Probert took the body out of the pond, 
put it into Thurtell’s gig, and then gave 
notice to Hunt that the gig was ready. 
In this manner they carried away the body 
that night; but where they teok it to, 
Probert did not know. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the body was carried to e pend 
near Ejistree, at a considerable distance 
from Probert’s cottage, and there sunk, as 
it had before been in Probert’s pond, in a 
sack containing a considerable quantity of 
stones. Hunt and Thurtell then went to 
London; and the appearance of the gig 
the next morning clearly told the way in 
which it had been used over night; a 
quantity of blood and mud being 
reeptible at the bottom. The 
eard that the report of the pistol in the 
lane on the Friday evening, and the dis- 
covery of the blood in the had led to 
great alarm amongst the magistracy. In- 


the gig, and doing various other acts con- 
neal a 


wore very long whiskers; but on the 

day after the murder, he had them taken 
off; and they all knew that nothing could 
possibly alter the appearance of a man 
more than the taking away of large bushy 
whiskers. Strict inquiries were made by 
the magistrates, but nothing was ascer- 
tained to prove to a certainty who was 
murdered. The a was, however, found 
on the Thursday, Hunt having given evi- 


he would one eS ee 
out of his mouth, save that, would he ad- 
vert to. He was entitled, in point of law, 
to make use of that, The fact only ef the 
disclosure by Hunt, in of 
which the body was Gnamteals ashe 
permitted to make use of; and to that - 
alone, so far as Hunt's confession went, 
he would confine himself. But by refer- 
ence to his conversations with others, and 
to various circumstances not adverted to 
by him, he was convinced that he should 
be enabled to establish a and com- 
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of them, they must observe, would had not ) freut @ con- 
depend on the evidence of wn -complice ; neciad witht His c anx ¥ mas, vot 
for Probert, though not an secomplice be-' to state that which he did not firmly be- 
fore the murder, was confessedly privy to’ lieve would be borne out by evidence. 


“, certain part of the transaction—to the 
coucediene of the bod the conceal- 
ment, consequently, of the murder. He 
must be looked upon as a bad, a very bad 
man. He was presented to the jury in 
that character. What good man could 
ever lend himself, in the remotest degree, 
to so revolting a transaction ? An accom- 
plice must always be, in @ greater or less 
extent, a base man. The jury would there- 
fore receive the evidence of Probert with 
extreme caution; and they would mark, 
with peculiar attention, how far his evi- 
dence was confirmed by testimony that 
could not be impeached. But he would 
adduce such witnesses in confirmation of 
Probert’s statement—he would so confirm 
him in every point, as to build up his 
testimony with a degree of strength and 
consistency which could not be shaken, 
much less overturned. He would prove 
by other witnesses besides Probert, that 
Thurtell set out with a companion from 
London, who did not arrive at the ostensi- 
ble end of his journey; he would prove 
that he had brought the property of that 
companion to Probert’s house, the double- 
barrelled gun, the backgamimon-board, and 
the green carpet-bag ; he would prove, that 
some time before he arrived at the cottage, | 
the report of a gun or pistol was heard in 
Gill’s-hill-lane, not far from the cot : 
he would prove that his clothes were in a 
bloody state; and that, when he was ap- 
prehended, even on the Wednesday after 
the murder, he had not been ableto efface 
all the marks from his apparel. Besides 
all this, they would find, that in his pocket, 
when apprehended, there was a penknife 
which was positively sworn to as having 
belonged to Mr. Weare, and also the fel- 
low-pistol of that which was found adjoin- 
ing the place where the murder was cOm- 
mitted,—-the pair having been purchased 
in Mary-le-bone-street by Hunt. These 
circumstances bro the case clearly 
home to Thurtell. Next asto Hunt. He - 
was charged as an accomplice before the 
fact. It was evident that he advised this 
proceeding. For what purpose, but to 
advise, did he proceed to the cottage? He 
was a stranger to Mrs. Probert and her 
family ; he was not expected at the cot- 
tage. There was not for him, as there 
was for Thurtell, an 
He hired a gig, and he procured @ sack— 
the jury knew to what end and purpose. 
a —— also ee in mind, that the 
» travelling-bag, and backgammon- 
board, were found in his lodging. These 
constituted a part of the plunder of Mr. 
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Weare, and could only be possessed ye 
me. 


longed to Mr. Weare, 


One circumstance he had omitted, which 
he felt it necessary to lay before the jury. 
It was, that a watch was seen in the pos- 
session of Thurtell, which he would show 
belonged to Mr. Weare. After Thurtell 
was apprehended, and Hunt had said 
something on the subject of this trans- 
action, an officer asked Thurtell what he 
had done with the watch? He answered 
that, “when he was taken into custody, 
he put his hand behind him, and chucked 
itaway."" ‘Thurtell also made another dis- 
closure. He said, when questioued, *‘ that 
other persons, near the spot, were con- 
cerned in it, whom he forbore to men- 
tion.” As to Thurtell, the evidence would, 
he believed, clearly prove him to have been 
the perpetrator of the murder; and with 
respect to Hunt, it was equally clear that 
he was an accessory before the fact. 

I have to the best of .my_ ability 
given you the circumstances as de+ 
tailed by Mr. Gurney, and have omit- 
ted his preliminary remarks and ob- 
servations as to evidence. You have 
now the case before you as it was 
made out by the witnesses, whose 
examinations therefore I shall sup- 
press—with the exception of those 
of Mr. and Mrs. Probert, which are 
too.interesting and curious to allow 
of omission. Before I come to these, 
however, I must have your leave to 
describe a few of the witnesses, and. 
to relate the effect which occasional- 
ly I remarked their evidence to have 
u the prisoners. | 
"rhe officers and constables gave. 
their accounts plainly, firmly, and 
ungrammatically, as gen in 
their line generally do; and »Mr. 
Ward, the surgeon of Watford, de- 
scribed the injuries of the deceased 
in a very intelligent manner, in spite 
of Mr. ‘Platt, whose questions might 
have pozed the clearest heads. 
When Ruthven was culled, there was 
a great stir in the court, as it was 
known that he had in. his possession, 
several articles of great-interest. :He 

is place in the witness box, 














in the course of his examination de- 
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an eye of perfect indifference. Ruth- 
ven then produced several articles 
belonging to the deceased,—the gun, 
the carpet bag, and the clothes ;— 
there was the shooting jacket, with 
the dog-whistle hanging at the but- 
ton hole, the half dirty leggings, 
the shooting shoes, the linen: and 
yet the sight of these things had no 
effect on either of the prisoners. 
Symmonds the constable, when 
sworn, took from his: pocket a white 
folded paper, which he carefully un- 
did, and produced to the court the 
fatal pistol with which the murder 
had been committed. It was.a blue 
steel-barrelled pistol, with | brass 
about the handle ; the pan was open- 


ed, as the firing had left it, and was. 


smeared with the black of gunpow- 
der and the dingy stain’ of blood. 
The barrel was bloody, and in the 
muzzle a piece of tow ‘was thrust, to 
keep in the horrid contents, the mur- 
dered man’s brains. -Against the 
back of the pan were the short curled 
hairs, of a silver sabled hue, which 
had literally been dug from the man’s 
head: they were glued to the pan 
firmly with crusted blood !—This 
deadly and appalling imstrument 
made all shudder, save the murder- 
ers, who on the contrary looked un- 
concernedly at it, and I should say 
their very unconcern, when all others 
were thrilled, was guilt! 

Thomas Thurtell, when called, 
seemed affected—and his brother 
seemed calm. Miss Noyes was very 
plain and very flippant. Rexworthy, 
the billiard-table keeper, spoke of 
his dead friend with great decision ; 
but the brother of Weare was truly 
shocked, and his sincere grief ex- 
posed the art and trickery of many 
serious and hysterical witnesses. 
The landlords were all thorough- 
bred landlords, sleek, sly and rosy. 
Mr. Field of the Artichoke, with a 
head which Rexworthy could have 
cannoned off, was avery meek kindly 
tapster. His little round head, with 
a little round nose to suit, a domestic 
nose, that would not quit the face, 
with a voice thin as sinall ale, was 
right pleasant to behold. The ostlers 
were rather overtaken,—all except 
he of the stable in Cross-street, Jem 
Shepherd, ‘a thi’ sober, pert fellow, 
who said all he knew clean out. Old 
Jol Butler, of the Bald Faced Stag, 


had steadied himself with very heavy 
liquor, and he contrived to eject his 
evidence out of his smock frock with 
tolerable correctness. Dick Bing- 
ham, another hero of the pitchfork, 
was guite undisguised, and he séemed 
to be confident and clear in propor. 
tion to the cordials and compounds. 

Little Addis, Probert’s boy, was 
a boy of uncommon quickness and 
pretty manner. He was a nice in- 
genuous lad. When you saw his 
youth, his innocence, his pretty face 
and frankness, you shuddered to 
think of the characters he had asso- 
ciated with, and the scenes he had 
witnessed. His little artless foot had 
kicked up the bloody leaves ; he had 
seen the stains fresh on the murder- 
er’s clothes. His escape from death 
was miraculous! 

The cook, Susan Woodroofe, had 
no prepossessing appearance. She 
had no great skill too in language, 
like Dan in John Bull, who when 
asked if he ever deviated, said—No! 
—he always whistled :—she in speak- 
ing of the supper, when Mr. ‘Bolland 
asked her if it was postponed! ‘she re- 
plied—No! It was pork ! 

When Probert was called, he was 
ushered through the dock mto the 
body of the court. ‘The most intense 
interest at hisentering the witness box 
was evidently felt by all persons, in 
whichindeed even the prisoners joined. 
Hunt stood up, and looked much 
agitated :—Thurtell eyed the witness 
sternly and composedly. | Probert 
was very well dressed; and had a 
pair of new gloves on. He did not 
seem the least ashamed of his situa- 
tion, but stood firmly up to answer 
Mr. Gurney, who very solemnly pre- 
faced his examination, with charging 
him to tell the whole truth. The 
face of Probert is marked with deceit 
in every lineament. The eyes are 
like those of a vicious horse, and the 
lips are thick and sensual. His fore- 
head recedes villanously im amongst 
a bush of grizzly black hair—and 
his ears project out of the like cover. 
His head and legs are too small for 
his body, and altogether he is an 
awkward, dastardly, and a wretched- 
looking animal. He gave the following 
account with no hesitation, or shame, 
and stood up against Mr. Andrewes 8 
exposure with a face of brass. In- 
deed he seems to’fear nothing but: 
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death or bodily pain. His grammar 
was very nearly as bad as his heart! 


I occupied a cottage in Gill’s-hill-lane 
six months before October last; my fa- 
mily consisted of Mrs. Probert, her two 
sisters (Misses Noyes), part of the sum- 
mer a servant maid’and a boy; in the 
month of October, only one Miss Noyes 
lived with us. In October also 1 had some 
children of Thomas Thurtell’s, two —none 
of my own. ‘T. Thurteil is a brother of 
the prisoner’s. I have been for some time 
past acquainted with the prisoner, John 
Thurtell; he had been down to my cot- 
tage often, sporting with me; he knew the 
road to my cottage, and all the roads there- 
abouts, well. Gill’s-hill-lane, in which 
my cottage was, was out of the high road 
to St. Alban’s, at Radlett ; my cottage was 
about a quarter of a mile from my high 
road. ly regular way to the cottage 
would be to go along the high road through 
Radlett ; there was a nearer way, but that 
was ny usual way. My cottage was four- 
teen miles and a quarter from Tyburn 
turnpike. In the latter end of October, 
the week in which this happened, the pri- 
soner, John Thurtell, lodged at Tetsail’s, 
the Coach and Horses, in Conduit-street ; 
Thomas Thurtell lodged there also. They 
were there every day that week. On 
Friday the 24th, I dined at Tetsall’s with 
John Thurtel!l and Hunt; Thomas Thur- 
tell and Noyes were there also. After 
dinner, Thurtell said something to me 
about money. Four days previous to the 
24th, 1 borrowed 10/. from John Thur- 
tell; he then said, you must let me have 
it back on the Thursday or Friday; on the 
Thursday I saw him at Mr. Tetsall’s, and 
he asked me if I had got the 10/. ; I told 
him | had not; I had not collected any 
money. He said, I told you I should 
want it to-day or to-morrow, else it willbe 
300/. out of my pocket ; but if you will let 
me have it to-morrow, it will answer the 
same purpose. On the next day (Friday) I 
paid him Sl. 1 borrowed 51. of Mr Tet- 
sall; that wasafter dinner. He then said, 
I think I shall go down to your cottage 
to-night; are you going down? and asked 
me if I could drive Hunt down. T said 
“yes.” He said, I expect a friend tomeet 
me this evening a little after five, and if 
he comes I shall go down. If I have an 
Opportunity I mean'to do him, for’ he is 
4ian that has robbed me of several hun- 
dreds. He added, I have told ‘Hunt 
where tostop. I shall want him about a 
mile and a half beyond Elstree. If I should 
a; go down, give Hunt a pound—which 

did. Hunt had just come in, and Thur- 
tell said, “There, Joe, there’s a pound; 
if Probert don’t come, hire a horse, you 
know where to stop for me.”” I do not 
know that Hunt made any answer; I 
gave him twenty shillings in silver; Thur- 
tell left the Coach and Horses almost im- 
mediately, in a horse and chaise; it was @ 
ecy horse; I believe Hunt b t the 
ai, = pre Thurtell left a little 
at's 4 afterwards set off to go in 
Whe, 7 ee? I took Haut with we. 

ea I came to the middle of Oxford- 
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street, Hunt got ontof the gig to purchase 
a loin of pork, by my request, for supper. 
When we came to the top of Oxford- 
street, Hunt said, “ This is the place Jack 
is to take up his friend at.” In our way 
down we overtook Thurtell, about four 
miles from London. Hunt said to me, 
“There they are; drive by, and take no 
notice.” Headded, “It’sallright; Jack 
has got him.” There were two persons in 
the gig—Thurtell and another; I passed 
them and said nothing. I stopped at a 
public-house called the Bald-faced Stag, 
about seven miles from London, two miles 
short of Edgware. It was then, perhaps, 
a quarter to seven. When Hunt said 
It’s all right,” lasked him what was his 
name? Hunt replied, * You are not ta 
know his name; you never saw him; you 
know nothing of him.” I got out at the 
Bald-faced Stag; I supplied the house 
with spirits. Hunt walked on, and said, 
*¢T’l! not goin, because I have not return- 
ed the horse-cloths I borrowed.”’ TI stop- 
ped about twenty minutes; I then drove 
on, and overtook Hunt about a quarter of 
a mile from Edgware. I took him up, 
and we drove to Mr. Clarke’s, at Edg- 


ware. We had a glass of brandy and 
water. I should think wedid not stop ten 
minutes; we went into the bar. We 


stopped a little further in Edgware; and 
bought half a bushel of corn; I was gut 
of corn at home; I put it in the gige 
Hunt then said, “ I wonder where Thur- 
tell is; he can’t have passed us.” We 
then drove on to the Artichoke, kept by. 
Mr. Field.. We got there within about, 
eight minutes of eight. Neither [ nor 
Hunt got out. We had four or five glasses 
of brandy and water, waiting for the ex- 
press purpose of Thurtell coming up; we 
thought we heard a borse and chaise, and 
started; I think we stupped more than 
three quarters of an héur at Elstree. We 
went abouta mile anda half, to Mr. Phil- 
limore’s Lodge, to wait for Thurtell. 
Hunt said, I shall wait here for John, 
Thurtell, and he got out.on the road. I 
drove on through Radlett, towards my own 
cottage; when I came near my own cot-, 
tage, within about a hundred yards, I met 
John Thurtell; he was on foot; he says, 
“ Hallo! where’s Hunt?” I said I had 
left him waiting near Phillimore’s Lodge 
for him; John Thurtell said to that, 
«© Oh, Ldon’t want him now, for I have, 
done the trick ;” he said be had killed his 
friend that he had broughtdown with him ; 
he had ridded the country of a villain, who, 
had robbed him of three or four bundred 
pounds!” I said, ** Good God! ‘I hope you 
have notkilled the man?” and he said ‘* It’s 
of no consequence to you, you don’t know 
him, nor you never saw him; do you go, 
back and fetch Hunt, you know best where 
you left him!” I returned to the place 
where I left Hunt, and fourid him near 
the spot where I left him. Thurtell did 
not go. I said to Hunt, when I took him 
up, * John Thurtell is at my house—he 
has killed .his friend;”” and Hunt sai 

“ Thank God, I am out of it; I am gla 

he has done it without me; I can’t think 
where the devil he could pass; I never 











IE 
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saw him where, but I’m I'm 
out of i” He said, * This is the place 
we was to have done it,’ (meaning near 
Phillimore’s Lodge); I asked him who the 
man was, and he said “ You don’t know 
him, and 1 shal/ not tell you;"’ be said it 
was a man that bad robbed Jack of several 
hundred pounds, and they meant to have 
it back ayain ; by that time I bad reached 
my own house; Joh» Thurtell stood at the 
gate ; we drove into the yard; Hunt saye, 
‘ Thurtell, where could you pass me?’ 
Thurtell replied, *‘ It don’t matter where 
I passed you I've done the trick—I have 
done it; Thurtell said, “ What the devil 
did ye let Probert stop drinking at his 
public houses for, when you knew 
what was to be done?” Hunt said, “ I 
made sure you were bebind or else we 
should not have stopped;’’ I then took 
the loin of pork into the kitchen and gave 
it to the servant to cook for supper. 1 then 
went into the parlour and introduced Hunt 
to Mrs. Probert ; he had never been there 
before. Thurtell followed immediately ; 
we had stopped in the yard a little time 
before we wentin. I returned to the par- 
lour and told Mrs. Probert we were going 
to Mr. Nichols’s to get leave for a day's 
shooting ; before we went out Thurtell took 
a sack and a cord with him. We then 
went down the lane, | carried the lantern ; 
as we went along Thurtell said, “ 1 began 
to think, Hunt, you would not come.” 
Hunt said, “‘ We made sure you were be- 
hind.” I walked foremost ; Thurtell said, 
“« Probert, he is just beyond the second 
turning.” When he came to the second 
turning he said, “ It’s a little further on.” 
He at length said, “‘ This is the place.”’ 
We then looked about for a pistol and 
knife, but could not find either; we got 
over the hedge and there found the bod 
wing + the head was bound up in a shaw 
think a red one (here the shaw] already 
produced, was shown to witness); 1 can't 
say that is the shawl. Thurtell searched 
the deceased's pockets, and found a pocket- 
book containing three five pound notes, a 
memorandum book, and some silver. John 
Thurtell said, “ This is all he has got, I 
took the watch and purse when I killed 
him.”" The body was then put into a sack, 
head foremost ; the sack came to the knees, 
and was tied with acord; it was the sack 
John Thurtell had taken out of the gig; 
we then left the body there and went to- 
wards home. Thurtell said, “ When I 
first shot him he jumped out of the gig and 
ran like the devil, singing out that ‘he 
would deliver all he if I'd only spare 
his life.’’’ John Thurtell said, “ 1 jumped 
out of the gig and ran after him; I got 
him down, began to cut his throat, as 
I thought, close to the j vein, but I 
could not stop his singing out; I then 
jammed the pistol into his bead ; I gave it 
a turn ek and then I knew I SF aane 
him."" He then said to Hunt, “ Joe, 
you ought to have been with me, for I 
thought at one time he would have got the 
better ef me. These d—d pistols are like 
spits, they are of no use.” Hunt said, 
“1 should have thought one of those pis- 
tols would have killed him dead, but you 
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had plenty of tools with you;" we then 
returned to the houseand supped. In the 
course of the evening, after supper, John 
Thurteil produced a handsome gold watch ; 
I think double cased; it had a gold-chain 
attached to it. He took off the chain and 
offered to make Mrs, Probert a present of 
it, saying it was more fit fora lady than a 
tleman, Mrs. Probert refused for some 
time, but at length accepted of it. He 
ut the watch and seal in his pocket; we 
ad no spare bed that night; I asked when 
they would go to bed. I said my sister 
would sleep with Thomas Thurtell’s chil- 
dren, and that they could have her bed. 
They answered they would sleep on the 
sofa. Hunt sang two or three songs after 
supper ; he is a professional singer. Mrs, 
Provert and Miss Noyes went to bed be- 
tween twelve and one. When they were 
gone, John Thurtell took out a pocket- 
» & purse, and a memorandum-book ; 
the rome contained sovereigns; I can't 
say how many. He took 151. in notes 
from the pocket-book, and gave Hunt and 
myself a 5l. note and a sovereign each, 
saying—“ that’s your share of the blunt,”’ 
There were several papers in the books; 
they and the purse and books were burat; 
a carpet bag was opened. Thurtell said it 
had belonged to the man he had murdered ; 
it contained wearing apparel and shooting 
materials ; they were examined and put in 
again; I think two or three silk handker- 
chiefs were left out ; there was also a back- 
ppt containing dice and cards; 
also saw a double-barrellied gun; it was 
taken out of a case and looked at; all the 
things were taken away next day ina gig, 
by Thurtelland Hunt. After this, Thur- 
tell said, “ ] mean to have Barber Beau- 
mont and Woods;”’ Barber Beaumont is 
a director of a fire office with which John 
Thurtell had some dispute; Woods is a 
young man in Londen who keeps com- 
pany with Miss Noyes. It was a general 
conversation, and I cannot r the 
particulars; he might have mentioved 
other names, but I can’t recollect them. 
Thurtell said to Hurt, “ We must now 
out and fetch the body, and put it in 
pond.” I said, “ By G—d, you shan't 
pee in the pond, you'll be my ruin else.” 
re is a pond in my grou 
said, *‘ Had it not been for the mistake of 
Hunt I should have killed him in the other 
lane, and returned to town and inquired of 
his friends why be had not come.” . (First, 


Hunt waiting near the s 
horse was ~- ht Out, aie Thustell andl 
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The man's feet were perhaps half a foot 
above the water; John Thurtellgot a cord, 
threw it round the feet, and gave me the 
other end, and I dragged it into the centre 
of the pond, and it sunk. We all three 
returned to the cottage, and I went to bed 
almost immediately. I found my wife up; 
next morning, I came down about nine 
o'clock. Thurtell said, in ce of 
Hunt, that they had been down the lane, 
to look for the pistol and knife, but neither 
could be found. They asked me to go 
down the lane and seek them, in the course 
of the day; which I promised to do. 
When I went down the lane, I saw a man 
at work near the spot, so I took no notice. 
That morning they went away after break- 
fast. On Sunday they came down again ; 
and Thomas Thartell and Mr. Noyes came 
also. Thomas Thurtell and Hunt came 
in a gig. Uunt brought a new spade 
with him. He said it was to dig a ve 
fur the deceased that he brought it. unt 
returned with the gig after setting down 
Thomas Thurtell,and brought John Thur- 
tell and Noyes in the chaise. Hunt was 
very dirtily dressed when he came down, 
and went up stairs to change. When he 
came down, he was well dressed—in almost 
new clothes. Hunt said the clothes be- 
longed to the deceased ; he told me he had 
thrown a new spade over the hedge into 
my garden; I saw it afterwards; it wasa 
new spade. John Thurtell and I walked 
to the pond. He asked meif the body had 
risen? I said, no; and he said it would lay 
there for a month. In the afternoon 
Hewart called, and I went with him to 
Mr. Nicholls’s. On my return, I told 
Thurtell and Hunt that Mr. Nicholls had 
told me that some one had fired a pistol or 
gun off in Gill’s-hill-lane on Fridaynight, 
and that there were cries of murder, as 
though some one had been killed. He said 
it was about eight o’clock, and added, “ I 
suppose it was done by some of your friends 
to frighten each other.”” John Thartell 
said, “then I am baked.” I said, “ Iam 
afraid it’s a bad job, as Mr. Nicholls seems 
to know all about it; I am very sorry it 
ever happened here, as I fear it will be my 
ruin.”” Thurtell said, “ never mind Pro- 
bert, they can do nothing with you.” I 
said the body must be immediately taken 
out of my pond again. Turtell said, 
“I'll tell you what I’ll do, Probert; after 
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you are all gone to bed, Joe and I will take 
the pause bury it.” Hunt was 
sent at this. I told them that would be as 
bad, if buried it in the garden. John 
Thurtell said, “ I'll bury him where you 
nor no else can find era As a 
was going into the parlour, Hunt 
said, “ Probert, they can do nothing with 
you or me, even if they do find it out, as 
we were neither of us at the murder.” 
Thurtell and Hunt sat up all that night; 
I, Noyes, and Thomas Thurtell, went to 
bed. Thomas Thurtell slept with his 
children. In the morning, John Thurtell 
and Hunt said they went to dig a grave, 
but the dogs were barking all night, and 
they t some one was about the 
ground. John Thurtell said, “ Joe and I 
will come down to-night and take him 
quite away, and that will be better for 
altogether.’’ Thomas Thurtell and Hunt, 
and my boy, Addis, went away in one 
chaise after breakfast, and John Thurtell, 
Thomas Noyes, and Miss Noyes in an- 
other. The Kes: sent to town to be out 
of the way. at evening John Thurtell 
and Hunt came again in a gig about nine ; 
they tuok supper; after supper, John 
Thurtell and I went to the stable, leavin 
Hunt talking to Mrs. Probert. Thurte 
said, “ Come, let’s the body up; while 
Hunt is talking to Mrs. Probert, she will 
not suspect.” We went to the pond, and 
got the body up; we took it out of the 
sack, and cut the clothes all off it. We 
left the body naked on the and re- 
turned to the parlour; we then went to 
the stables, and John Thurtell went to his 
gig, and took out a new sack and some 
cord; we all three returned to the pond, 
and put the body head-foremost into the 
sack; we all three carried it to the lower 
garden gate; we left Hunt waiting with 
the body, while Thurtell and I went round 
the pond. I carried the bundle of clothes, 
and threw it into the Big we then put the 
horse to, and Thurtell said, “ we had better 
leave the clothes here, Probert, there is not 
room for them.” Theclothes were left, and 
the body was put into the Ass I refused 
to assist them in settling body in the 
ig. They went away. I, next tak 
rnt some of the clothes, and threw 
rest away in different places. I was taken 
into custody on the Tuesday evening after 
they went away.* 





* Tam able, on pretty good authority, to hand you the following statement as made 


by Probert, previeusly to his being 


admitted evidence. 


You will see how he has 


softened the rer yn nn I believe there is not one oath here which he did not put 


down. The wo 
ye 4 be admitted. 
_ “ When I to Phillimore’ 
is the place Pr, . 


Said, as he was getting out, “ What do you 


ing to wait here for John Thurtell.”—I said, “ 


was to have voile the singlé horse 6, 
mean by 


s in Italics are alterations which he made when he understood he 


Are they not prudent additions? 
a Hunt said, ‘‘ 1 must get out here, for this 


if you had not come down.” I 
ping here.” —“ Why Tam 


What can you watit to wait here for 


John Thurtell, when be knows the way to my place.” He said, ‘ I'shall wait here, 


and you must go on.” I con 


tinued for at least five minutes endeavou A idee 

~~ to go on with me,—He said he would not, and turned moreigeert rb walked 

ack towards London. 1 then drove on home, 

2 hundred yards of my own house. 
Philtimore's Lodge, w 

ng to be all night upon t 

my friend.” 


“ T have left him’at 
he think I was 
how, for I have 


and met John 


« Good Got 


5 
: 
f 
a 
: 
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Mrs. Probert is by no means. pos- 
sessed of “a well favoured face.” — 
It has a good and a constant colour, 
which nm moments of great gricf and 
hysteric passion, is a great comfort, 
—but her forehead is ill-shaped and 
large—and her sly grey eves have a 
wikiness which 1 should be joth to 
confide in. She gave her evidence 
drop by drop, and not then without 
great squeezing. . Every dangerous 
question overcame her agitated 
nerves,—and she very properly took 
time to recover before she answered. 
Her sudden vehement and tearful joy 
at the safety of her husband was 
late but timely, for, to my certain 
knowledge, Mr. Nicholson had in- 
formed her of it on the 5th of De- 
cember, just one month before her 
hysterics. Intruth, my dear friend, 
so abominable a farce never was 
played off in a Court of Justice ; but 
it had its effect, for it touched his 
Lordship and made Mr. Gurney 
weep !—This was the sum of her evi- 
dence. 

I remember the night of the 24th of 
October, when Mr. a Thurtell and 
Mr. Hunt came to Gill’s-hill Cottage, to 
have heard the sound of a gig passing m 
cottage. It was about eight o'clock, 
think. The bell of our cottage was rung 
nearly an hour after. After that ringing 
nobody came into our house. My hus- 
band caine home that night nearly at ten. 


I came down stairs, found Mr. Probert, 
John Thurtell, and a stranger, in the par- 
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as Mr. Hunt, tome. I saw John Thur. 
tell take out a gold chain, which he show. 
edtome. It was a gold watch chain with 
a great deal of work about it; it was such 
a chain as this, 1 think (the chain was 
shown her). _He offered to make it a pre. 
sent to me; I refused it for some time, 
and at last he gave it to me (she was shown 
the box and chain produced by the con- 
stable at Watford). I recollect giving 
that box and the chain to the constable, 
in the presence of the magistrates. When 
Iand Miss Noyes went up stairs, we left 
John Thurtell, Hunt, and Mr. Probert 
in the room. I did not go to bed imme- 
diately; I went from my room to the 
stairs to listen; I leaned over the banis- 
ters. What I heard in leaning over the 
banisters, was all in a whisper. What | 
heard at first was, 1 thought, about trying 
on clothes. The first 1 heard was, “ This 
I think, will fit you very well.” I heard 
a noise like a rustling of papers on the 
table; I heard also something like the 
noise of papers thrown in the fire. I af- 
terwards went up to my own chamber. 
Out of doors 1 saw something; I looked 
from my window, and saw two gentlemen 
g° from tke parlour to the stable; they 
ed a horse out of the stable, and opened 
the yard gate and let the horse out. Some 
time after that I heard something in the 
garden; I heard something dragged, as it 
seemed, very heavily; it appeared to me 
te come from the stable to the garden ; 
the garden is near the back gate; it was 
dragged along the dark walk; I had a 
view of it, when they dragged it out of 
the dark walk; it seemed very large and 
heavy; it wasinasack. It was after this 
I heard the rustling of papers, and the 
conversation I have described. After the 
sack was dragged out of the dark walk, Ll 
had a view of it until it was half way down 
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lour. My husband introduced that stranger the walk to the pond. I had a good view 


person, much more a friend.”” THe said, “ Oh, it’s the damned thief that robbed me of 
my three hundred pounds, Will you go back and fetch Hunt, as you know where 
you have put him down best. I shall not go in your house till you come back.” 
T then went after Hunt, and met him just beyond Mr. Phillimore’s Lodge. As 
soon as he saw me he came to the gig and gotup. I said, “ Good God! Hunt, 
John Thurtell says he has killed the gentleman he brought down with him.”’ “ Well,” 
said he, “I am glad I am out of it, but d n his eyes he meant to have killed 
him here, that is what I got out for. D——n his eyes he has robbed Thurtell of 
three hundred pounds, and we meant to have had it back again. J was to have rode a 
horse here, but finding you was coming down, Jack said, yeu might as weil drive me down, 
for ad d fool like you would not suspect murder.”” By this time I had got home, 
and said, * By God you should neither of you have come to my house if I had known 
this had been the case."’ Hunt said, “* Why d——n it, it can make no difference 
to you ; you don’t know the man.”” When we got into the yard, J was horrer-struck, 
ond went into the stable, not knowing what to do for fear : while there I heard Hunt 
say, “ Where the devil did you pass me, Jack?”* Thurtell said, “ I don’t know 
where the hell I passed you—why the devil did you let that Probert stay guzzling at his 
public-houses, when you knew what was to be done? Suppose he had got the best of 
me—TI then should have got baked.” “ Why, Jack, you know you had got the tools 
todo it, and might have killed two or three such as him.” ‘ Why,” said he, “ those 
blasted pistols were of no use—they are like squibs. I shot him in the face, and he 
Jumped out of the gig, and ran like hell, and I after him. He kept singing out, Jack, 
1’) give you all the money back I won of you, but don’t take my life. I hold of 
him, took out my knife,and gave him a cut, as I thought, about the jugular vein, but 
that did not stop his singing out. I then laid hold of the pistol nid es it right 
into his head, and turned it round, then I knew I had done him. J have just 
him through the hedge, and we must go and fetch him presently. I shall call the lane 
Turpin’s Lane, and if ever you split (meaning me) you must expect the same fate.” — 
Hunt said, “‘ Have you got the kick all right, for that’s what we must now look to?” 
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of itso far. After this I hearda,noise like 
a heap of stones thrown into a pit, I can’t 
describe it any other way; it wasa hollow 
sound. 1 heard, besides what I have be- 
fore mentioned, some further conversa- 
tion. The first I heard was, 1 think, 
Hunt’s voice; he said, *¢ let us take a 5i. 
note each.” I did not hear Thurtell say 
any thing; then—I am trying to recollect 
—I heard another voice say, “ we must 
say there was a hare thrown up in the gig 
on the cushion—we must tell the boy so 
in the morning.” I next heard a voice, l 
can’t exactly say whose, “ we had better 
be off to town by four or five o’clock in 
the morning;” and then, I think, John 
Thurtell it was, who said, “‘ we had better 
not go before eight or nine o’clock;’” and 
the parlour door then shut, I heard John 
Thurtell say also (I think it was his voice), 
“ Holding shall be next.” I rather think 
it was Hunt who next spoke; he asked, 
“ has he (Holding) got money ?” John 
Thurtell replied, ‘*it is not mage Re want, 
it is revenge ; it is,” said John Thurtell, 
“ Holding who has ruined my friend 
here.” 1 did not at first understand who 
this friend was; 1 believe it meant, Mr. 
Probert, my husband, I cannot say whe- 
ther Holding had any thing to do in the 
transactions of my husband’s bankruptcy. 
“It was Holding,” said John Thurtell, 
“ who ruined my friend here, and destroy- 
ed my peace of mind.”” My husband came 
to bed about half-past one or two o’clock; 
I believe it was; 1 did not know exactly the 
hour, 


At the close of the evidence for 
the crown, although in answer to 
his Lordship’s inquiry, the jury de- 
cided on going through the case ;— 
they revoked that decision at the de- 
sire of John Thurtell ; who strongly 
but respectfully pressed on their at- 
tention the long and harassing time 
he had stood at that bar ; and begged 
for a night’s cessation to recruit his 
strength previous to his making his 
defence. Hunt said nothing :—but 
‘Thurtell’s manner was too earnest to 
admit of denial, and the Court ad- 
jouned—an officer; having been 
sworn to keep the jury apart from all 
persons. $ 

_I should not have omitted to men- 
tion an admirable piece of presence 
of mind and bye-play which Thurtell 
showed towards Clarke the publican, 
who had been an old acquaintance: 
on Clarke’s turning to bow to him 
when he entered the witness box, in 
which he was about -to’ speak to the 
prisoner's identity ;—Thurtell _re- 
ceived the bow with a look of igno- 
rant wonder,—and elevated his eye- 
brows as though to say, “ How !— 
bow to me !—I know you not.” This 
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could but have been instantaneous, 
but the intention of the prisoner was 
evident, and the trick was inimita~ 
bly well performed. 

At half-past ten at night we were 
allowed to return to our houses and 
our food:—at half-past seven im the 
morning we were again wedged to- 
gether in the 'same Court. 

Thurtell, with the exception of a 
white kerchief round the neck, was 
dressed as on the previous day ;—he 
looked as though he had passed a 
good night ; and yet he must have 
been busy in the brain through all 
the dark hours !—There was a more 
sallow paleness on Hunt’s face,—and 
less care seemed to have been taken 
in the arrangement of his Court- 
dress, 

The jury were re-assembled—and 
the trial proceeded. 

Ruthven and Thomas Thurtell 
were recalled on some trifling points 
—and in a short time, Mr. Justice 
Park informed John Thurtell, that 
he was ready to hear any observa- 
tions he had to make. Thurtell in- 
timated, in a murmur to Wilson, 
which Wilson interpreted to the 
Court, that he wished his witnesses 
to be examined first, as though he 
thought their evidence would inter- 
fere with his eloquence; but this 
was refused, as being contrary to the 
practice. 

Thurtell now seemed to retire 
within himself for half a minute,— 
and then slowly,—the crowd being 
breathlessly silent and anxious,— 
drawing in his breath, gathering up 
his frame, and looking very stead- 
fastly at the jury, he commenced his 
defence.—He spoke in a deep, mea- 
sured, and unshaken tone ;—accom~ 
panying it with a rather studied and 
theatrical action. 


My Lord, and Gentlemen of the Jury, 
—Under greater difficulties than ever man 
encountered, I now rise to vindicate my 
character and defend my life. Ihave been 
supported in this hour of trial, by the 
knewietes that my cause is heard before 
an enlightened tribunal, and that the free 
institutions of my country have placed my 
destiny in the hands of twelve men, who 
are uninfluenced by prejudice, and unawed 
by power, I have been represented by the 

which carries its benefits or curses 
on rapid wings from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other, as a man more de- 
praved, more itously and habitually 
profligate and cruel, than has ever ap- 
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peared in modern times. I have been held 
wp to the world d@s the perpetrator of a 
murder, under circumstances of greater 
vation, of more cruel and premedi- 
tated atrocity, than it ever before fell to 
the lot of man to have seen or heard of. I 
have been held forth to the world as a de- 
villain, who had —— my arty ey 
sequestered path, merely in er to 
patch him with the security —as a 
snake who had crept into his bosom only 
to strike a sure blow—as a monster, who, 
after the perpetration of a deed from which 
the hardest heart recoils with horror, and 
at which humanity stands aghast, washed 
away the remembrance of my guilt in the 
midstof riot and debauchery. You, gen- 
tlemen, must have read the details which 
have been daily, I ve say hourly, pub- 
lished regarding me. It would be requir- 
ing more than usual virtue of our na- 
ture to expect that you should entirely di- 
vest your minds of those feelings, I may 
those creditable feelings, which such 
ions must have excited ; but I am sa- 
tisfied, that as far as it is possible for men 
to enter into a grave investigation with 
minds unbiassed, and judgments unim- 
paired, after the calumnies with which the 
public mind has been deluged—I say, I 
am satisfied, that with such minds and 
such peer ace? ity have this day assumed 
your sacred . The horrible guilt 
which has been attributed to me, is such as 
could not have resulted from custom, but 
must have been the innate principle of my 
infaat mind, and have ‘grown with my 
owth,and strengthened with my strength.’ 
Sut I will call before you gentlemen 
whose characters are unimpeachable, and 
whose testimony must be above suspicion, 
who will tell you, that the time was when 
my bosom overflowed with all the kindly 
feelings; and even my failings were those 
of an improvident generosity and unsus- 
pecting friendship. Beware, then, gentle- 
men, of an anticipated verdict. Do not 
suffer the reports which you have heard to 
influence yoor determination. Do not be- 
lieve that a few short years can have re- 
versed the course of nature, and converted 
the good feelings which I possessed into 
the spirit of malignant cruelty to which 
only demons can attain. A kind, affec- 
tionate, and religious mother directed the 
tender steps of my infancy, in the paths of 
piety and virtue. My rising youth was 
guided in the way that it should bya 
father whose piety was universally known 
and believed—whose kindness and charity 
extended to all who came within the sphere 
of itsinfluence. After leaving my pater- 
nal roof, I entered into the service of our 
late revered monarch, who was justly en- 
titled the “father of his people." You 
will learn from some of my le 
companions, that while I served under his 
colours, I never tarnished their lustre. 
The country which is dear to me I have 
served. Ihave fought forher. I have shed 
my Wlood for her. I feared not in the open 
field to shed the blood of her declared foes. 
But of ! to suppose that on that account I 


was to raise the assassin’s arm against 
with pw to bm 
my ent ad ith ret rh 
monstrous, horrible, incredible. . 1 have 
been represented to you as a man who was 
given to i ant the apna com- 

on ce) accusation, 
n some part, my beart with feeling peni 


tence pleads gu I bave gambi I 
have been a gambler, but not for the last 
three During that time I have not 


attended or betted upon a horse-race, ora 
fight, or any public exhibition of that na- 
ture. If I have erred in these things, haif 
of the nobility of the land have been my 
examples; some of the most enlightened 
statesmen of the county, Pann been my 
companionsin them. I have indeed been 
a gambler—I have been an unfortunate 
one. But whose fortune have I ruined ?— 
whom undone ?—My own family have | 
ruined—I have undone myself! At this 
moment I feel the distress of my situaueon, 
But, gentlemen, let not this misfortune 
entice your verdict against me. Beware 
of your own feelings, when you are told 
by the hi authority, that the heart of 
man is deceitful above all things. Beware, 
gentlemen, of an anticipated verdict. It 
isthe remark of avery sage and experi- 
enced writer of antiquity, that no man 
becomes wicked all at once. And with 
this, which I earnestly request you to bear 
in mind, I proceed to lay before you the 
whole career of my life. I will not tire 
you with tedious repetitions, but I will 
disclose enough of my past life to inform 
your judgments; leaving it to your, cle- 
mency to supply whatever little defects 
you may observe. You will consider my 
misfortunes, and the situation in which 
stand—the deep anxiety that 1 must feel— 
the object for which I have to strive. You 
may suppose greecy.. of all this; but 
oh! no pencil, though dipped in the lines 
of heaven, can portray my feelings at this 
crisis. Recollect, I again entreat you, my 
situation, and allow something for the 
workings of a mind little at ease; and pity 
and forgive the faults of my address, 
conclusion of the late war, which threw its 
lustre upon the fortunes of the nation ge- 
nerally, threw a gloomy shadow over mine. 
1 entered into a mercantile life with feel- 
ings as kind, and with a heart as warm, as 
Ihad carried with me in the seryice,...1 
oo the commercial world as if it had 
en governed by the same regulations as 
the stay: I looked upon the merchants 
as if they had been my mess-companions. 
In my transactions I had with them my 


answer their demands, as they had been 
to my former associates. 1 need mot say 
that any fortune, however ample, would 

meet such @ 


the of a commission of ruptcy. 
M , inwhom I had ishly con- 
fided as my most particular friend, 1 dis- 
covered, too late, to have been a traitor—@ 
man who was foremost im the senkaotany 
should still have been enabled to, a 
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ation in society, and T should have yet 
; rved the esteem of my friends, and, 
above all, my own self-respect. But “how 
often is it seen that the avarice of one cre- 
ditor destroys the clemency of all the rest, 
and for ever dissipates the 
the unfortunate debtor. k 
assistance of Mr. Thomas Oliver Spring- 
field, 1 obtained the ch of all my 
creditors to a petition for superseding my 
bankruptcy. But just then, when F flat- 
tered myself that my ill fortune was about 
to close—that my blossoms were ripenin 
—there came “a frost—a nipping frost. 
My chief creditor refused to sign unless 
he was paid a bonus of 3001: wpon his debt 
beyond all the other creditors. This de- 
mand was backed by the man who was at 
the time bis and my solicitor. 1 spurned 
the offer—I awakened his resentment. 
was cast upon the world—my all disposed 
of—in the deepest distress. My brother 
afterwards availed himself of my misfor- 
tune, and entered into business. His 
warehouses were destroyed oY the accident 
of a fire, as has been proved the verdict 
ofa jury on a trial at which the venerable 
Judge’ now present presided, But that 
accident, unfortunate as it was, has been 
taken advantage of in order to insinuate 
that he was guilty of crime, because his 
property was destroyed by it, as will be 
proved by the verdict of an honest and up- 
right jury in an action for conspiracy, 
which will be tried ere long before the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, A 
conspiracy there was—but where? Why, 
in the acts of the prosecutor himself, Mr. 
Barber Beaumont, who was guilty of su- 
borning witnesses, and who will be proved 
to have paid for false testimony. Yes; 
this professed friend of the ieved—this 
pretended prosecutor of public abuses-—~ 
this self-appointed supporter) of the laws, 
who panders to rebellion, and has had the 
audacity to raise its standard in the front of 
the royal palace—this man, who has just 
head enough to contrive crime, but not 
heart enough. to feel its consequences— 
this is the real author of the] conspiracy 
which will shortly undergo legal investiga- 
tion. To these particulars 1 have thought 
it necessaryjto call your attention, in lan- 


guage which you may think perhaps too’ 


warm—in terms not so measured, but that 
they may incur your reproof. But— 


. = flesh will quiver where the pincers 
ear, 
“ The blood will follow where the knife is 


driven.” 


You have been told that I intend to decoy 
Vuods to his destruction ; and he has said 
snes he tow me in the | of the 
suse. T can prove, by honest witnésses, 
fellow-citizens of mysshivg city of Nor- 
Wich, that I was there at that time ; but, for 
~ — an Selo and ‘innocent fe- 
ue, Who t 7 
Mr, Woods thet oe, af er ett elneler 


. of silence. 
When, before this, did ever fall ‘to the 


lotof any subject to be borne down by the 
1824. . 
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weight of calumny and ob] which now 
oppresses me? The cae ah ought to 
be the shield of public liberty, the avenger 
of public wrongs—which, above all, should 
have exerted itself to preserve the purity 


of its favourite institution, the trial by j 
—has directed its whole force to my ieee 


r ee 
With t kind 





and prejudice ; it has heaped slander upon 
slander, and whetted the public appetite 
for slanders. more atrocious; pay more, 
what in other men would serve to refute 
and repel the shaft of calumny, is made te 
stain with a-deeper die the villanies ascrib- 
ed to me... One would have thought, that 
some time spent in the service of my coun- 
try would have entitled me to some favour 
from the public under acharge of this na- 
ture. But no; in my case the order of 
things is changed—nature is reversed. The 
acts of times long since past have been 
made to cast a deeper shadow over the acts 
attributed to me within the last few days; 
and the pursuit of a profession, hitherto 
held honourable among honourable men, 
has been turned to the advantage of the 
accusation against me. You have been 
told that after the battle, I boasted of my 
inhumanity to a Mey pee yielding, 
wounded enemy—that | made a wanton 
sacrifice of my bleeding and supplicating 
foe, by striking him to the earth with my 
cowardly steel; and that, after thisdeed of 
blood, 4 coldly sat down to plunder m 
unhappy victim. Nay, more—that wi 
folly indescribable and incredible, I boast- 
ed of my _ barbarity as of a victory. Is 
there av English officer, is there.an Eng- 
lish soldier, or an English man, whose 
heart would not have revolted with hatred 
against such basenessand folly? Far bet- 
ter, gentlemen, would it have been for me, 
rather than have seen this day, to have 
fallen with my honourable. companions, 
stemming and opposing the tide of battle 


upon the field of my country’s glory. Then 
my father and my family, 
would have mourned my loss, would have 


blessed my name, and shame would not 
have rolled its burning fires over my me-. 
mory !——Before I recur_to the evidence 
brought against my life, I wish to retura 
my most sincere thanks to the High She- 
riff and the Magistrates for their kindness 
shoWn to me, I cannot but express my 
un ed regret at a slight misunderstand- 
ing Which has occurred between the Rev. 
r. Lloyd, the visiting magistrate, and. 
my Solicitor. As it was more 
thafi a misunderstanding, [ trust the bonds. 
of ftiendship are again ratified between 
us all. My most icular a? is 
dué to the Rev. Mr. Franklin, whose 
kitid visits and pious consolations have in- 
me witha deeper sense of the awful 
iths of religion, and have trebly armed 
fortitude to serve me on 






breast with aa 
t Thou not least—let me 
not fe Mr Wilson, the ernor of the 


and the fatherly theetnenu. which 
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and wishes for his prosperity of the fa- 
mily. C hm a Ad, hg ‘ 


Here the prisoner read a long 
written comment on the weaker parts 
of the evidence ;—the stronger and 
indeed the decisive parts he left un- 
touched. This paper was either so 
ill-written, or Thurtell was so im- 
perfect a reader, that the effect was 
quite fatal to the previous flowery 

peal to the Jury. He stammered, 
blundered, and seemed confused 
throughout; until he came to the 
Percy Anecdotes, from which he 
preached some very-edious instances 
of the fallibility of* circumstantial 
evidence. — When he finished his 
books and laid aside the paper, he 
seemed to return with joy and 
strength to his memory,—and to 
muster up all his might for the pe- 
roration.— 


* And now, gentlemen, having read 
those cases to you, am not -I justified in 
saying, that unless you are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the circumstances before you 
are absolutely inconsistent with my inno- 
cence, I have aclaim to your verdict of 
acquittal? Am | not justified in saying, 
that you might come to the conclusion 
that all the circumstances stated might 
be true, and yet I be innocent? I am 
sure, gentlemen, you will banish from 
your minds any prejudice which may have 
been excited agaifst ne, and act upon the 
principle that every man is to bedeemed 
innocent until he is proved guilty. Judge 
of my case, gentlemen, with mature con- 
sideration, and remember that my exist- 
ence depends upon your breath. =e 
bring in a verdict of guilty, the law after- 
wards allows no mercy. If upon a due 
consideration of all the circumstances you 
shall have a doubt, the law orders, and 
your own consciences will teach you to 
give me the benefit of it Cut me not off 
in the summer of my life! I implore you, 
gentlemen, to give my case your utmost 
attention. I ask not somuch for myself as 
for those respectable parents whose name 
L bear, and who must suffer in my fate. 1 
ask it for the sake of that home which will 
be rendered cheerless and desolate by my 
death. Gentlemen, I am incapable of any 
dishonourable action. Those who know 
me best know that I am utterly incapable 
of an unjust and dishonourable action, 
much less of the horrid crime with which 
Iam nowcharged. There is not, I think, 
one in this court who does not think me 
innocent of the charge. If there be—to 
him or them, I say in the language of the 
Apostie, “ Would to God ye were altoge- 
ther such as | am, save these bonds.” 
Gentlemen, I have now done. I look 
with confidence to your decision. I repose 
in your hands all thatis dearto the gen- 
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tleman andthe map! [| have poured 
heart before ouas to my Gua! od 


your verdict this day will such as you 
may ever after be able to think upon with 
a composed conscience ; and that you will 
also reflect upon the solemn declaration 
which I now make—I—am—innocent | 
So—he]lp—me—Gop! 


The solid, slow, and appalling tone 
in which he wrung out these last 
words can never be imagined by 
those who were not auditors of it: 
he had worked himself up into a 
great actor—and his eye for the first 
time during the trial became alive 
and eloquent ; his attitude was im- 
pressive in the extreme. He clung 
to every separate word with an 
earnestness, which we cannot de. 
scribe, as though every syllable had 
the power to buoy up his sinking 
life,—and that these were the last 
sounds that were ever to be sent 
into the ears of those who were to 
decree his doom! The final word, 
Gop! was thrown up with an almost 
gigantic energy,—and he stood after 
its utterance with his arms extended, 
his face protruded, and his chest di- 
lated, as if the spell of the sound 
were yet upon him, and as though 
he dared not move lest he should dis- 
turb the still echoing appeal! He 
then drew his hands slowly back,— 
pressed them firmly to his breast, 
and sat down half exhausted in the 
dock. 

When he first commenced his de- 
fence, he spoke in a steady artificial 
manner, after the style of Forum 
orators,—but as he warmed in the 
subject and felt his ground with the 
jury, he hecame more unaffectedly 
earnest and naturally solemn—and 
his mention of his mother’s love and 
his father’s piety drew the tear up 
to his eyes almost to falling. He 
paused—and, though pressed by the 
Judge to rest, to sit down, to desist, 
he stood up resolute against his feel- 
ings, and finally, with one vast gulp, 
swallowed down his tears! e 
wrestled with grief, and threw it! 
When speaking of Barber Beaumont, 
the tiger indeed came over him, and 
his very voice seemed to escape out 
of his keeping. There was such a 
savage vehemence in his whole look 
and manner, as quite to awe his 
hearers. With an unfortunate quo- 
tation from a play, in which he long 
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had acted too bitterly, —the Revenge! 
he soothed his maddened heart to 
quietness, and again resumed his de- 
fence, and for a few minutes in a 
doubly artificial serenity. The tone 
in which he wished that he had died 
in battle, reminded me of Kean’s 
farewell to the pomp of war in 
Othello—and the following conse- 
quence of such a death, was as 
grandly delivered by Thurtell as it 
was possible to be! “ Then my fa- 
ther and my family, though they 
would have mourned my loss, would 
have blessed my name; and shame 
would not have rolled its burning fires 
over my memory!” Such a per- 
formance, for a studied performance 
it assuredly was, has seldom been 
seen on the stage, and certainly never 
off. Thus to act in the very teeth of 
death, demands a nerve, which not 
one man in a thousand ever possesses. 

When Hunt was now called upon 
for his defence (Thurtell’s poor group 
of five witnesses having been examin- 
ed) his feeble voice and shrinking 
manner were doubly apparent, from 
the overwrought energy which his 
companion had manifested. He com- 
plained of his agitation and fatigue, 
and requested that a paper which he 
held in his hand might be read for 
him: and the clerk of the arraigns 
read it according to his request in a 
very feeling manner. It was pru- 
dently and advisedly composed ; but 
Mr. Harmer is no novice at murderers’ 
defences. Reliance was placed on 
the magistrates’ promise, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Noel did not come bright- 
ly out of Hunt’s statement. 

When the paper was concluded, 
Hunt read a few words on a part of 
Probert’s evidence, in a poor deject- 
ed voice, and then leant his wretched 
head upon his hand. He was evi- 
dently wasting away minute by mi- 
nute. His neckcloth had got quite 
loose, and his neck looked gaunt and 
wretched. 

Mr. Justice Park summed up at 
great length, and Thurtell with an 
untired spirit superintended the whole 
explanation of the evidence; inter- 
rupting the Judge, respectfully but 
firmly, when he apprehended’ any 
omission, Or conceived any amend- 
nent capable of being made.. The 
charge to the Jury occupied several 
hours—and the Jury then requested 
leave to withdraw. Hunt at this 
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cope became much agitated, and as 
e saw them about to quit the box, 
he intreated leave to address them,— 
but on his counsel learning and com- 
municating to the Judge what the 
prisoner had to say, the Jury were 
directed to proceed to the considera- 
tion of their verdict. 

During their absence, Thurtell 
conversed unalarmed with persons 
beneath and around him: Hunt stood 
up in the deepest misery and weak- 
ness. Twenty minutes elapsed; and 
the return of the Jury was an- 
nounced ! 

Whilst way was making te. 
the throng, Hunt leant over the dock, 
and searched with an agonized eye for 
the faces of his dooms-men! As they, 
one by one, passed beneath him, he 
looked at their countenances with the 
most hungry agony: he would have 
devoured their verdict from their 
very eyes! Thurtell maintained his 
steadiness. 

The foreman delivered the verdict 
of “ guilty” in tears, and in a tone 
which seemed to say, “ we have felt 
the defence—we have tried to find 
him imocent—but the evidence is too 
true !”—respecting Thurtell, he ut- 
tered with a subdued sigh “ He is 
guilty !” 

A legal objection was taken to the 
day of trial, but it failed. 

Thurtell shook not to the last: 
Hunt was broken down,—-gone ! 
when asked why sentence of death 
should not be passed ; the latter said 
nothing, so sunk was he in grief; 
but Thurtell stood respectfully uP» 
inclining over the dock towards the 
judge, requesting his merciful post- 
ponement of his death from the 
Friday to Monday ; not for himself, 
but for his friends! Having pressed 
this on the judge in a calm yet im- 

ressive tone,—he stood silently wait- 
ing his doom. 
he judge had put on his black 
liat—the hat of death, before this 
appeal ; he heard it—and then gave 
the signal to the crier; who spoke 
out to the breathless court, those 
formal yet awful words:. “ Be silent 
in'the court, while sentence of death is 
passed upon the prisoners!” His own 
voice being the only sound that broke 
the silence. 

The sentence was passed. The 
prisoners were doomed. The world 
was no longer for them! 

N2 
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Hunt sobbed aloud in the wildness. 


of his distress; his faculties seemed 
thrown down. Thurtell, whose hours 
were numbered, bore his fate with an 
unbroken spirit. While the very 
directions for his body’s dissection 
were being uttered, he consumed the 
pinch of snuff which had to that 
moment been pausing in his fingers ! 
He then shoo hands with a friend 
under the dock, and desired to be re- 
membered to others! Almost imme- 
diately the sentence was passed, 
Wilson handcuffed both the prison- 
ers: and in afew minutes they were 
removed. 

I confess I myself was shaken. I 
was cold and sick. I looked with 
tumultuous feelings at that desperate 
man, thus meeting death, as though it 
were an ordinary circumstance of his 
life ; and when he went through the 
dark door, he seemed to me gone to 
his fate. It struck me that death then 
took him! I never saw him more. 

There is the trial, as Isaw it. You 
know that Thurtell on the drop met 
his death as he met his trial, without 
a tremor.* His life had been one long 
vice, but he had iron nerves and a 
sullen low love of fame,—even black 
fame,—which stimulated him to be a 
hero, though but of the gallows. He 
had learned his defence by heart,t and 
often boasted of the effect it would 
have: To Peirce Egan, indeed, he 
rehearsed it a month before he played 
his part in public, and he thought 
that, with a gentlemanly dress pi a 
pathetic manner, it would bring him 
through, or, at least, insure him a 
gloomy immortality. His ordinary 
discourse was slang and blasphemy ; 
but he chained up his oaths in court. 
The result of all this masquerading, 
for a short time, has been public sor- 
row for his fate, and particularly 
among women! The re-action is, 
however, again coming round, and 
although it is impossible not to ad- 
mire this man’s courage and his intel- 
lect ; itis also as impossible not to 
rejoice in the death of so much re- 
venge, cruelty, and bloody power! 
Hunt may yet be punished with a 
pardon: How must he envy Thurtell 
now, whose death is over! 


The trial,, afterall, I believe 
left the public mind much Ric. 
fied; and.in doubt ; and certainly the 

eneral opinion is, that Probert, 
the worst =): the most detietaly, 
the gang, has improperly . escaped. 
That. he merited death, who can 
deny? That he knew all at Tetsall’s, 
who dishelieves? I have already car- 
ried this letter to an unexampled 
length, but I cannot close it, without 
putting down the result of a very 
cafeful consideration of, and inguiry 
into, the matter. And seeing how 
unsatisfactorily the accounts and con- 
fessions before and at the trial doye- 
tail with each other, I cannot resist 
hazarding a supposition that the fol- 
lowing may be nearer the truth of 
the particulars of this horrible trans- 
action. 


Thurtell, with a person resembling 
Weare, in a gig drawn by a roan 
horse, is seen by Wilson, the horse 
patrol, driving fast on the wrong side 
of the road, between the fifth and 
sixth mile-stone, about twenty mi- 
nutes before seven. At a very little 
before seven, Richard Bingham, the 
ostler of the White Lion, at Edge- 
ware, sees him and his victim. Then 
about a mile further on, (nine miles 
from tome) Clarke, the landlord of the 
inn, sees Thurtell pass with another 
in a gig, in which was also a_ parcel 
or bag. The last time the murderer 
and Weare are seen, is in Gill’s-hill- 
lane, near Probert’s cottage, . by 
James Freeman. They were then 
waiting, probably for the arrival of 
Probert and Hunt, but the sight of 
Freeman disturbed Thurtell, and he 
drove down the lane to the place 
where the crime was_ perpetrated. 
—This was a little before eight 
o'clock. 

It should seem that the hour a 
pointed for the murder, was eight 
o clock ; all the circumstances conspire 
to prove it. This accounts. for the 
rapid pace . Fhyetaih down Ye 

eware road, he supposin - 
self” late ; and the antes, about of 
Probert, who thought himself before- 
hand. Thurtell passed Probert un- 
awares in Edgeware. 





_* I know it tobe a fact that Thurtell said about seven hours only before his exe¢u- 
i “o It is ager tag y=! situation, <e own I should like to read at 
n's account of t reat Fight yesterday,”’ (meaning that between Spring 

Langan.) He had just inquired how it terminated. 7 
t I have no doubt this defence was written by Mr. C. Pearson. 
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The first time Probert and Hunt 
are seen, after leaving London, is at 
the Red Lion at the Hyde about six 
o'clock, and Probert seems to have 
wished to impress on the landlord's 
(Harding's mind who he was, for 
he said, “* You forget me, my name 
is Probert.” Hunt next got down 
before Probert reached the Bald 
Faced Stag, where the latter was fami- 
liarly known; here Probert told the 
hostlerto make haste as he had to take 
up a Lady. They are next recognised 
at the White Lion at Edgeware about 
seven o'clock, to which place Clarke 
had just returned, having seen Thur- 
tell. The horse of Probert, which is 
a very fine one, and capable of going 
eleven or twelve miles an hour with 
ease, was quite cool and fresh. This 
both Clarke and Bingham well re- 
member. Probert and Hunt drank 
brandy and water here in the gig, and 
Hunt then jumped out and proposed 
asecond glass each, to which Pro- 
bert consented, saying “ I don’t care, 
but damn it, make Roste ‘” Hunt 
here looked up at the clock as though 
to mark the time: at this period 
Clarke is sure that it was not later 
than a quarter past seven. The 
White Lion is three ‘miles only from 
the Artichoke at Elstree. And it 
was nearly twenty minutes after eight 
when Probert and Hunt arrived there— 
Probert’ s fine horse very much distressed 
and bathed in sweat. Thus one hour 
is consumed in going the three miles! 
And the horse experiences such dis- 
tress in travelling them! How is 
this to be accounted for? Let me 
try to explain it:—And now I must 
come to the place of murder. 

About five minutes before the report 
of the pistol in the lane, a gig was 
heard by some cottagers, of the name 
of Hunt, passing rapidly by their 
house towards Gill’s-hill-lane. Other 
cottagers, named Clarke and Broug- 
hall, who live on the straight road, 
peyoul the turning into Gill’s-hill- 
rei heard no gig pass, so it must 
ariel rho the ane. About five 

er this gig was heard to 
£0 by, Mr. Smith, the farmer, his 
i, wa vane aaah were about three 

. yards from the spot’ in ‘an- 

other Jane, heard the 


Smith himself had indeed heard the 


wheels of a gig.coming in the direo« 
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tion from Hunt's Cottage. They all 
listened and heard groans, but no 


istol ; and . 
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shrieking or singing out. Mr. Smith 
indeed heard voices as in contention 
before the groans. The nurse also 
now heard voices distinctly of two or 
three persons, though the groans had 
ceased! All then became still—And 
a ge was afterwards heard rattling 
oO 


The supposed track of the wheels, 
as described by Mrs. Smith, ran into 
the high road between Radlett and 
Elstree. It is not impossible for a 
gig to have gone a considerable way 
towards Elstree, then to have turned 
and taken a circuit by Aldenham 
Common, and so turning again to the 
left round the Red Lion at Elstree, 
to have reached the Artichoke with 
the appearance of coming from Lon- 
don. 

Of course the party would only be 
seen at Elstree once,—it was possi- 
ble therefore for a gig to have gone 
to Gill’s-hill-lane through Stanmore, 
over Stanmore Common, Calldecott 
Hill, by Hill Field Lodge, and so on 
to Battler’s Green. Probert was not 
seen at Elstree until nearly twenty mi- 
nutes after eight. The return must have 
been rapid, and the appearance of the 
horse, who was cool at Edgeware 
and could trot ten or eleven miles an 
hour easily, bears it out. In con- 
firmation of the supposed route by 
Aldenham Common back to Elstree, 
a poor woman of the name of Mary 
Hale, says she heard a gig “ tearing 
by,” in front of her cottage, the horse 
apparently galloping. This she says 
was between eight and nine. 

From this statement I should say 
all three were at Gill’s-hill-lane on 
the fatal night and at the fatal hour 
of eight o'clock. The confessions 
rendered all attempts at proving an 
alibi needless ; although this seems 
to have been the object in view. 


You must by this time be as tired 
of the Murderers as I am, and | 
therefore abruptly close here, praying 
that it may be long before the Eng- 


character is again cursed with 
a 3 upon it as Thurtell, Pro- 
bert and Hunt ! 


Yours truly, 
Epwaap Herseat- 


r “eet @ 
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THE DEDICATION 


PREFIXED BY GOETHE TO HIS POEMS. 


The morning came, and with its footsteps broke 
The gentle slumber that my senses blended ; 
I left my peaceful dwelling when I woke, 
And with fresh soul the neighbouring hill ascended. 
I joy’d, for all I saw of pleasure spoke ; 
The opening flowers from which bright dew depended, 
And the young laughing day that rose in gladness, 
And drove from me and all things gloom and sadness. 


And as I went above the watery glade, 

I saw in wavering streaks a mist exhale: 
It thicken’d and approach’d, as to o’ershade 

Me with its wings; above my head they sail. 
All sight of the fair prospect they forbade, 

And o’er my path was spread a darksome veil. 
Clouds soon involved me, thickening as they crowded, 
And in dim twilight I was quickly shrouded. 


Suddenly seem’d the sun to pierce it through, 
And in the dark I saw a growing light ; 
Here the descending mists awhile withdrew, 
And there ascending roll’d o’er wood and height. 
How hoped I soon returning light to view, 
Light after darkness doubly dear to sight. 
The aérial strife I witness’d was not o'er 
When glory circled me—I saw no more. 


And as I strove to look, within my heart 
I felt a bolder impulse soon return: 
But momentary glances I could dart, 
For all around appear’d to glow and burn. 
But as the rolling clouds their folds dispart, 
A heavenly maid my aching eyes discern: 
In all my life ne’er saw I form more fair ; 
She gazed on me while floating yet on air. 


** Know’st thou me not?” she utter’d in a tone 
That seem’d the very voice of love and truth— 

“* Know’st thou not me, who pour’d so oft alone 
Into thy wounds the purest balm of ruth ?— 

Thou know’st me well, for thou hast been mine own 
By bonds eternal since thy striving youth ! 

Did I not see thee with thy hot heart’s-tears 

Yearn after me from thy first boyish years? ” 


** Oh yes (I cried), thou art indeed the same!” 
And sank to earth; “ Long, long, I thee have sought! 
Thou gavest rest, when through my youthful frame, 
Fierce, reckless passion ran, and madly wrought. 
"Twas thou that with thy heavenly plumage came 
At burning noon to cool my brow, and taught 
My heart for earth’s best gifts thy name to bless ; 
hou, only source of all my happiness! 
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« JT name thee not, although full oft I hear 

Thee named, and each presumes to call thee his. 
Each eye believes thou dost to it appear, 

Though each must shrink from splendour such as this. 
The while I err’d companions aye were near ; 

But now I know thee I’m alone: my bliss 
By myself only I must think and feel, 
And thy sweet light from other eyes conceal.” 


She smiled, she spoke. ‘‘ Thou see’st to thee how meet 
It was but little to unveil ; for still 

Thou’rt scarce secure from the most gross deceit, 
And scarce art master of thy infant will: 

Yet hold’st thyself above thy kind complete, 
Neglecting thus man’s duty to fulfil. 

In what dost thou then differ so from others ? 

First know thyself, and live with men as brothers !” 


“« Pardon! (I cried) if I not understood. 

Shall then my eyes be vainly oped from birth ? 
A joyful purpose lives within my blood ; 

Of all thy precious gifts I know the worth. 
The boon I nourish but for other’s good: 

I will not hide my talent in the earth ! 
Why sought I so the way from others hidden, 
If to point out that way it were forbidden?” 


While thus I spoke, that heavenly maid, and high, 
Cast a look on me that excused and pitied ; 
I could not choose but read within her eye 
What I had rightly done and what omitted. 
She smil’d—I gained new confidence thereby, 
And a fresh gladness through my spirit flitted ; 
So that I could with inward strength and lightness 
Draw near and gaze upon her glowing brightness. 


Into the streaky mists she stretch’d her hand, 

The lightsome clouds and wavering vapours near. 
She took them:—as obedient to command 

The clouds are gone, the vapours disappear. 
My eyes again could wander o'er the land ; 

I look’d to heaven, and it was bright and clear : 
And in her hand the purest veil I noted, 
While in a thousand swelling folds it floated. 


“« 1 know thee, and I, know wherein thou’rt weak ; 
I know the good that burns in thee so strong.” 
She said—i heard her everlasting speak. 
‘“* Accept a gift I destined for thee long! 
He who obtains it-has no more to seek, 
If to him also a calm soul belong : : 
Of beams ’tis wove,.and dews of morning sky— 
From Truth’s own hand the veil of poesy. 


“ And when thoy feel’st.the heat of sultry noon, 
Thou or thy. friends, this-veil above thee spread ; 
The grateful breath ef eve shall cool thee soon, 
And flowers and spices round their odours shed. 
All woes shall yield to this celestial boon, 
The grave itself shall be a downy bed! 
The ills of life it wil] destroy or lighten, 
Make the day lovely, and dark midnight brighten !” 
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Come then, my friends! and whether on your way 
The load of life oppresses more and more ; 
Or whether some new blessing, as youstray, 
Strews flowers and golden fruits your path before ; 
United we will meet the coming day, : 
And wander joyous ‘till our journey’s o'er: 
And even when our children for us sadden 
Our love shall last their after lives to gladden ! ee 
.O. H. I. 


(Feb. 











































FROM THE POLISH OF ZIMOROWICZ. 


"i I saw thee from my casement high, 

be And watch’d thy speaking countenance : 
With silent step thou glidedst by, 
And didst not cast a hurried glance 
Upon my mean abode nor me. 


po Then misery smote me—but for heaven, 
I should have fallen scathed and dead. 

I blame thee not—thou art forgiven. 

I yet may hear thy gentle tread 

When evening shall o’er-mantle thee. 


The evening came,—then mantling night : 
I waited till the full moon tower'd 

High in the heaven.—My longing sight 
Perceived thee not ;—the damp mists lower’d ;— 
In vain | sought thee anxiously. 


Didst thou upon some privileged leaf 
My name record,—and to the wind 
Commit it,—bid it charm my grief, 
Bear some sweet influence to my mind, 
And set me from despairing free ? 


Where are the strains of music now,— 
The song,—the dance,—that morn and eve 
Were heard around my house,—when low 
And sweet thy voice was wont to heave 
Soft sighs and gentle thoughts for me ? 


‘Tis past,—'tis past,—and in my heart 

Is sorrow,—silence in my ear. 
, The vain world’s wonted smiles depart ;— 
Joy and the spring-tide of the year, 
Fond youth! are seatter’d speedily. 


Thou hast not said farewell !—no slee 
s Shall close my mourning eye ;—the night 
Is gloomy now.—Go, minstrel ! weep, 
For I shall weep,—and sorrow’s blight, 
That scathes my heart, shall visit thee. B. 
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MEMOIRS OF ROSSINI.* 


Rossint is in London, and, at the 
moment of his appearance, his coming 
is illustrated by an account of * his 
Life, Character, and Behaviour,” 
through a translation of the work 
of Monsieur Bombet, the sprightly au- 
thor of the lives of Haydn and 
Mozart. The book is a compound 
of anecdote and criticism ; and so 
amusing, that it can hardly fail to 
attract a good share of notice a- 
mongst all who dabble in such mat- 
ters as music, composers, and opera- 
singers. Englishmen, it is true, are 
not quite so sensitive to these sub- 
jects as Italians ;—but then your 
Italian has a musical, your English- 
man a political, constitution, and 
these draw different ways. There is 
however quite enough in Signor Ros- 
sini, his music, and his mistresses, 
to excite an interest; and though 
the son of an itinerant horn-player, 
he has contrived, by the potency of 
the talisman called Genius, to do 
more to agitate, than all the Allied 
Sovereigns to tranquillize, all Europe. 
And to England he is come at last, 
and he has been to the Pavillion at 
Brighton ; and (they say) he entered 
the presence with his hat in his hand, 
threw himself into a chair, while all 
the Court were standing, and told 
the King that something which his 
Majesty wished to hear, had better 
be postponed till another evening, for 
they had had music enough! We 
are assured, however, by a gentle- 
man who was present, that there is 
no truth whatever in this report, and 
that nothing could be more well-bred 
than his conduct on that occasion. 
—But to his Memoirs. 


Gioacchino Rossini was born on the 
29th of February, 1792, at Pesaro, a 
town in the Papal States. His father was 
an inferior performer on the French-horn, 
of the third class, in one of those strolling 
ree a of musicians who attend the 
airs of Sinigaglia, Termo, Forli, and 
other small ‘ae of Romagna ne its 
vicinity. The little musical resources in 
which the company is deficient, are col- 
lected in the neighbourhood where they. 
pitch their tent ; an orchestra is co 
‘mpromptu, and the good folks of the fair 


are treated with an opera. His mother, 
who passed for one of the prettiest women 
of Romagna, was a seconda donna of very 
passable talents. ete | was of course the 
companion of their wanderings. 

At Bologna, when he was twelve 
years old, he was placed under a 
master named Trsre1, who taught 
him singing, counterpoint, and ac- 
companiment; he promised to be- 
come a fine tenor. He made a mu- 
sical tour through Romagna, and in 
1807, entered the Lyceum at Bo- 
logna, where he studied under Mat- 
tei. His first composition was a 
cantata, Ji pianto d Armonia, and his 
first opera, Demetrio e Polybio. It 
was written in 1809, but not acted 
till some years afterwards, and it 
was performed by the family of 
Mombelli, which has given more than 
one celebrated singer to Italy. At 
the age of nineteen he had advanced 
so far in musical science as to be 
chosen to direct the performance of 
Haydn’s Seasons at Bologna. In 
1810 he was sent to Venice by the 
aid of a 1ich family who patronized 
him, where he composed La Cam- 
biale di Matrimonio, the first opera 
of his that was ever acted at a public 
theatre. His success was flattering 
—he returned to Bologna, and com- 
posed L’Equivoca stravagante, and 
wrote for the carnival at Venice the 
next year, L’Inganno felice, a piece 
which attracted great | aga and 
contains strong marks of his genius. 

In the next season Rossini gave an 
amusing proof of the originality of 
his character. Being engaged to 
write for the theatre, St. Mosé, at 
Venice, the director thought he might 
exercise his authority without much 
ceremony over one so poor and so 
young as Rossini, who took this 
whimsical means of revenge. His 
power over the orchestra, from his 
office of composer, was absolute. In 
his opera, Za scala di Seta, he brought 
to all the extravagancies and 
‘ihioulous combinations his fertile 
faney could imagine or unite. 


In the allegro of the overture, the vio- 
lins were made to break off at the end of 
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évery quarter of Venice, and even from 
Se Vera Pirthe, fo bur he oem of the 
Maestro. a, iy. we 
he greater of the oon 

bedenel the tenes wha had been forced 
to wait whole hours in the passages, and at 
last to endure the * tug of war’’ at the 
opening of the doors, thought themselves 
personally insulted, and hissed with all the 
vengeance of an enraged Italian public. 
least moved by all this 

uproar, coolly asked the trembling impres- 

; a smile, what he had roy 

treating him so cavalierly. He 

aan that doaite. and darted pent for 
Milan, where his friends had procured him 
an engagement. However, a month after, 
he made his peace with the humbled ma- 
nager; and returning to Venice, succes- 
sively produced two furze. It was dur- 
ing the carnival of 1813, that he composed 
his Taneredi. 

No adequate idea can be formed of the 
success, which this delightful opera obtained 
at Venice,—the city which, of all others, 
is considered as most critical in its judg- 
ments, and whose opinions as to the merits 
of a composition, are supposed to hold the 
greatest weight, Suffice it to say, that the 
presence of Napoleon himself, who honour- 
ed the Venetians with a visit, was unable 
to call off the attention from Rossini. All 
was enthusiasm ! tutto furore, to use the 
terms of that expressive language, which 
seems to have been created for the use of 
the arts. From the gondolier to the patri- 
cian, every body was repeating, 

** Mi rivedrai, ti rivedro.” 

In the very courts of law, the judges 
were obliged to impose silence on the audi- 
tory, who were ceaselessly humming * ti 
rivedro.” 

** Our Cimarosa is returned to life again,” 
was the expression when two dilettanti met 
in the streets. The national honour of the 
Venetians was however still alive to the in- 
sult of the obliguto accompaniment of the 
tin candlesticks. Rossini, conscious of this, 
would not take his place at the piano. He 
anticipated the storm that awaited him, and 
had concealed himself under the stage, in 
the passage leading to the orchestra. After 
waiting for him m vain, the first violin, 
finding the moment of the performance 
draw nigh, and that the public began to 
manifest signs of impatience, determined 
to commence the opera. 

The first allegroe pleased so much, that 
during the applauses and repeated bravos, 
Rossini crept from his hiding place, and 
slipped into his seat at the piano; At 
length we came to the celebrated extruta of 





com @ grand air for the entrance of 


of the piece. Malanote was a first rate 
singer, she was in the flower of youth and 
beauty, and the gallantry of the 
composer was obliged to give wa 
no-unusual sally of caprice. At first his 
despair was extreme. ‘If after the oc. 
currence in my first opera,” exclaimed 
Rossini, ** the first entrance of Tancred 
eval he hissed Bor ph malay a terra,” 

tr young man ive to 
his lodgings. An idea came into his head : 
he seizes his pen and scribbles down some 
few lines; it is the famous, *“* Ta che ac. 
cendi,” that which, of all airs in the world, 
has, perhaps, been sung the oftenest, and 
in the greatest number of places. The 
story goes, at Venice, that the first idea of 
this delicious cantilena, so expressive of 
the joy of revisiting one’s native shore after 
long years of absence, is taken from a 
Greek Litany, which Rossini had heard, 
some days previous, chaunted at vespers, 
in a church on one of the islets of the La- 
guna, near Venice. 

At Venice it is called the aria det rizi 
(air of rice); the reason is this, in Lom- 
bardy, every dinner, from that of the gran 
signore to that of the piccolo maestro, in. 
variably begins with a plate of rice; and 
as they do not like their rice overdone, it 
is an indispensable rule for the cook to 
come a few minutes before dinner is served 


up, with the im t question,—bisogna 
mettere i rizi ? ( the rice be put down ?) 
At the moment Rossini came in a 


state of desperation, his servant put the 
usual question to him, the rice was put on 
the fire, and before it was ready, ini 
had furnished his celebrated Di tanti 
palpiti. 


Rossini’s fire and his ble man- 
ners here won him the heart of Mar- 
colini, the charming cantatrice buffa, 
and who, it is said, abandoned for 
the composer of Tancredi the illus- 
trious author of the epic of Charle- 
magne, Lucien Buonaparte himself. 
For her was written L’Jtalianté in 
Algieri. ; 

It should seem, Rossini cares little 
for the morrow. Lively, volatile, and 
confident in his own powers, so 
as he has the means of _ pleasure, he 
enjoys them. The following. anec- 
dote is told of his natural inelidence, 
hut it rather affords a proof of his 
intellectual fecundity. “" 
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During his residence in Venice this year 
(1813) he lodged in a little room at one of 
the small inns. When the weather was 
cold he used to lie and write his music in 
bed, in order to save the expence of firing. 
On one of oon ae a duet, = ~ 
had just finished for a new opera, & 

: zzardo, slipped from the i er 
fell on the floor. Rossini for it 
in vain from under the bed clothes ; it had 
fallen under the bed. After many a pain- 
ful effort, he crept from his snug place, 
and leaned over the side of the bed to look 
for it. He sees it, but it lies beyond the 
reach of his arm; he makes one or two in- 
effectual efforts to reach it ; he is half frozen 
with cold, and wrapping himself up in the 
coverlid, exclaims, ‘“* Curse the duet, I 
will write it over again, there will be no- 
thing difficult in this, since I know it by 
heart.” He began again, but not a single 
idea could he retrace ; he fidgets about for 
some time ;—he scrawls, but not a note 
can he recall. Still his indolence will not 
let him get out of bed to reach the unfor- 
tunate paper. ** Well!” he exclaims, in 
a fit of impatience, ** I will re-write the 
whole duet. Let such composers as are 
rich enough, keep fires in their chambers, 
I cannot afford it. There let the confound- 
ed paper lie. It has fallen and it would 
not be lucky to pick it up again.” He had 
scarcely finished the second duet when one 
of his friends entered. ‘“* Have the good- 
ness to reach me the duet that lies under 
the bed.” The friend poked it out with 
his cane, and gave it to Rossini. ‘‘ Come,”’ 
says the composer, snugging close in his 
bed, “I will sing you these two duets, 
and do you tell me which pleases you best.” 
The friend gave the preference to the first ; 
the second was too rapid and too lively for 
the situation in which it was to stand. An- 
other thought came into Rossini’s head ; 
he seized his pen, and without loss of time 
worked it up into a terzetto for the same 
opera. The person from whom I had this 
anecdote assures me, that there was not the 
slightest resemblance between the two duets. 
The terzetto finished, Rossini dressed him- 
self in haste, cursing the cold, and set off 
with his friend to the casino to warm him- 
self, and take a cup of coffee. After this 
he sent the lad of the casino with the duet 
and the terzetto to the copyist of San 
Mosé, to be inserted in the score. 


Rossini composed J! Pietro del Pa- 
ragone, for Milan. Its effects were 
magical. He became the prodigy 
merit all flocked to behold. But an 
ieident of the utmost im to 
his future life occurred a aaa 
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Png by. the glories vr saneunes 
. rettiest, 0 
love with him. Faithful heretofore to her 
duties, and cited as a pattern of young and 
prudent wives, she at once forgot her re- 
utation, abandoned her and her 
usband, and publicly stole her favourite 
from the arms of Marcolini, Rossini made 
his new devotee the first musician, probably, 
in all Italy; seated by her side at her 
a ae and at prmgenr | house “ 
e composed the greater 
those airs and cantilenas which vn emee 
made the fortune of his thirty operas. 
Nor was this~his only triumph of 
a similar kind. He returned to Pe- 
saro and afterwards visited Bologna. 


“¢ While he resided here, his Milanese 
admirer abandoned her splendid palace, 
her husband, her children, and her fortune, 
and early one morning plunged, as if from 
the clouds, into the little chamber of his 
lodging, which was anything but elegant, 
The first moments were all tenderness, but 
scarce had the transports of their meeting 
subsided, when the door opened, and in 
rushed one of the most celebrated and most 
beautiful women of Bologna (the Princess 
C——_——-). A scene ensued, which the 
comic pencil of Gay has already antici- 

ed in the Beggar’s Opera. ‘The reck- 

Rossini laughed at the rival queens ; 
sung them, like another Macheath, one of 
his own bujfo songs; and then made his 
escape, leaving them gazing on each other 
in dumb amazement. 

From 1810 to 1816, Rossini visited in 
succession all the principal towns of Italy, 

ining from three to four months in 
each. Wherever he arrived he was re- 
ceived with ions, and fcted by the 
dilettanti of the place. The first fifteen 
or twenty days were passed with his friends, 
dining out, and shrugging up his shoul- 
ders at the nonsense of the libretto which 
was given him to set to music. Tu mi hai 
dato versi, ma non situazioni," have I 
heard him frequently repeat to an unhappy 
votary of the nine, who stammered out a 
thousand excuses, and two hours after came 
to salute him in a sonnet umiliato alla 
gloria del pix. gran maestro d'Italia e deb 
mondo, 

After two or three weeks spent in this 
dissi manner, Rossini falls to work in 

earnest. He occupies himself in 
studying the voices of the performers, and 
tation, having acquired a competent know- 
ledge of them, he begins to write. He 
rises late, and passes the day in composing 
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. You have given me verses, but not situations. — 


wor] 


+ Inscribed with all humility to the glory of the greatest composer of Italy and of the 
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friends, who, with the most + 
liteness, will not quit him a 

stant. The day of the first representation 
is now rapidly approaching, and yet he 
cannot resist the pressing solicitations of 
these friends to dine with them a Osteria. 
This, of course, leads to a supper: the 
sparkling champagne circulates freely ; the 
hours of morning steal on apace. At 
length a compunctious visiting shoots 
across the mind of the truant maestro; he 
rises abruptly ; his friends will see him to 
his own door ; they parade the silent streets 
with heads unbonneted, shouting some 
musical impromptu, perhaps a miserere, 
to the great scandal and annoyance of the 
good Catholics in their beds. At length he 
reaches his house and shuts himself up in 
his chamber, and it is at this, to ty Bey J 
mortals, most ungenial hour, that is 
visited by some of the most brilliant of his 
inspirations. These he hastily scratches 
down upon odds and ends of paper, and 
next morning arranges them, or to use his 
own phrase instruments them, amidst the 
same interruptions of conversations as be- 
fore. 

Rossini presides at the piano during the 
three first representations, after which he 
receives his 800 or 1000 francs, is invited 
to a grand parting dinner given by his 
friends, that is to say, by the whole town, 
and he then starts in his veturixo, with his 
portmanteau much fuller of music-paper 
than of other effects, to commence a similar 
course in some other town forty miles dis- 
tant. It is usual for him to write to his 
mother after the three first representations, 
and send her and his aged father the two- 
thirds of the little sum he has received. 
He sets off with ten or twelve sequins in 
his pocket, the happiest of men, and doubly 
happy, if chance should throw soine fellow 
traveller in his way, whom he can quiz 
in good earnest. Qn one occasion, as he 
was travelling col veturino from Anconato 
Reggio, he passed himself off for a com- 
poser, a mortal enemy of Rossini, and filled 
up the time by singing the most execrable 
music imaginable to some of the words of 
his own best airs to show his superiority to 
that animal Rossini, whom ignorant pre- 
tenders to taste had the folly to extol to the 
skies. 

Such anecdotes sufficiently speak 
the character of this lively composer, 
and it is to be lamented that the 
say more for the vivacity of his feel- 
ings than for his morals. But what 
shall be thought of a country where 
such a circumstance as that which 
we are about to narrate, could not 


only pass with impunity, but afford™ 
a souree of stich wanton Outrage” 


against an individual Jamenting un- 
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der the of injuries on the part 
of ublic? The celebrated buffo 
P took the part of Don Geronio 
the ill-fated husband of the intriguing 
Fiorilla in J? Turco in Italia. 


About the fourth or fifth representation 
of the piece, all the world was busied about 
the unfortunate event that happened to the 
poor Duke of ——, and which he did not 
bear with the most stoical fortitude. The 

iculars of this unfortunate event, which 
Pe had discovered only that very day, fur- 
nished a topic of conversation to the whole 
of the boxes. Paccini, piqued at seeing no 
attention paid to him, and aware of the 
circumstances that were whispered in 
part of the house, began to imitate the 
well known gestures and despair of the 
unfortunate husband. This reprehensible 
piece of impertinence produced a magical 
effect. Every eye was turned toward the 
eet and when he produced a hand- 

erchief similar to that which the 

Duke incessantly twirled about in his 
hand, when speaking of his lamentable 
occurrence, the portrait was at once recog- 
nized, and followed by a burst of malicious 
applause. At this very instant, the unfor- 
tunate individual himself entered a friend’s 
box, which was a little above the pit. The 
public rose en masse to enjoy the spectacle, 
Not only was the unfortunate husband not 
aware of the effect his ce produced, 
but scarcely had he taken his seat, when he 
drew out his handkerchief and by his piteous 
gestures, was evidently detailing the affair 
to a friend. One ought to be well ac- 
quainted with Italy, and with the keen cu- 
riosity which exists with regard.to the 
scandalous chronicle of the day, to form 
any idea of the burst of convulsive laugh- 
ter that echoed from every part of the 
house, at sight of the unconscious husband 
in his box, and Paccini on the stage, with 
his eyes fixed upon him during the whole of 
the cavatina, which had been encored, 
copying his slightest gestures, and ‘¢ari- 
caturing them in the most grotesque man- 
ner conceivable. The orchestra forgot to 


accompany, the police forgot to put an end 
to the scandal. Heppiy, some good na- 
tured friend entered the Duke’s box; and 
by some lucky pretence, adroitly drew him 
from the public gaze. j 

Paccini was not publicly horsewhipped 
on quitting the theatre. 


But we must break from the ma- 
gic circle of anecdote. Rossini is 
justly condemned for having changed. 
the very nature of melody by sub- 
stituting the ornaments which sing- 
se Fo po By vend, as : 
anguage of passion. is was no 
his oFiginal 7 ot cig es 


called his second manner, and 
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occasioned by observing the. effect of 
Velluti’s gracing. This singer, pro- 
digal of his power of ornament, so 
entirely changed the whole of the 
music of his part in Aureliano in Pal- 
myra, yet with so much advantage, 
that while the opera sunk, the singer 
was lauded to the skies. Hencefor- 
ward Rossini determined not to leave 
a crevice for the singer, but to fill 
every part so full of notes as to per- 
mit no interpolation, and hence the 
excessively florid style of his second 
manner. ‘This determination has been 
still more fatally enforced by writing 
for Signora Colbran, whom he has 
since married, and who (says the 
biographer) has lost the power of 
sustaining, and must therefore be in- 
dulged with a profusion of passages. 
If, indeed, half what is averred con- 
cerning this lady be true, the fre- 
quenters of the King’s theatre will 
require all their respect for the ta- 
lents of the husband to support them 
in the endurance of the wife. 

It will be no matter of surprise 
that a composer who having num- 
bered no more years than thirty-two, 
and who has produced no fewer than 
thirty-three entire operas, should have 
occasionally failed. The rapidity is 
marvellous—the success still more 
astonishing. The most terrific in- 
stance, however, occurred at Venice, 
in the production of his Maometto se- 
condo, where a storm was raised, 
which lasted from seven in the even- 
ing till three in the morning, and even 
the safety of the theatre was com- 
promised. All this arose from his 
indolently neglecting to write (in 
violation of his contract) and from 
his dressing up some of his old 
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works, and endeavouring to. foist 
them upon the. public for new... He 
has, however, since conciliated the 
Venetians by the production of Se« 
mtramide. 

He is now come to receive judg- 
ment in person, if that judgment can 
be said not to have been already 

ronounced, in the metropolis of 

ngland. But in fact he has now 
for some seasons shared all the 
honours the English Public has to 
bestow with Mozart, for no other 
operas have stood their ground, and 
continued to occupy the stage of the 
King’s Theatre, but those of these 
composers. Nay, Rossini has, with 
Mozart, been translated for the be- 
nefit of all the family of Mr. Bull, 
at Covent Garden in the winter, and 
at the Haymarket in the summer. 
The music shops have subsisted upon 
his songs and variations, on his airs, 
and arrangements of his operas. The 
drawing rooms of affluent amateurs, 
and even the parlours of sober citi- 
zens have re~echoed to Di tanti rat 
piti, and Zitti, xitti, and that best 
rp test of captivating melody, 

e street organ, has brought down 
eleemosynary showers of pence and 
halfpence from the windows of the 
balconies, by the aid of the same en- 
chanting strains of Rossini. Who 
then shall arraign his ability? Cri- 
tics and good critics too may talk of 
simplicity and expression till they 
are tired; all their grave objections 
are answered by asingle word--effect ; 
and the interpretation of this word, 
conveyed by Rossini’s music, has 
been understood and allowed from 
St. Petersburgh to Naples. 








THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA, OF ISPAHAN.* 


Tuere is a very Johnsonian chaos 
of books upon our table ; for which 
we have to acknowledge our obliga- 
tion to various authors and ‘publish- 
ers; but it is impossible’ to* notice 
them all, and it has beeome necessary 
to our personal comfort (advarting 
to the scant room for our e bows) to 
dispose of them in some way. Nine- 
ty-seven per cent, of them we have 
no hesitation in throwing the way of 


all bad books. The remaining three 
per cent. we shall look into, and tell 
our readers what opinion to give of 
them when asked. _—_ 
Hajji,Baba consists. of three little 
volumes, professing to be. an imita- 
tion of Gil Blas ;,,but. it. might. as 
well be fairly one Ka imitation “ 
a contemporary. It is the Memoirs.o 
a Persian upon the plan, though we, 
are happy to say not upon the scale, 
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of Anastasius. The Memoirs of a 
Greek were written with great ta- 
lent, but with a degree of labour 
which must at times haye tired out 
every one but the labourer ; the wit 
was studied, and always sarcastic, 
and nothing ever proceeded from 
exuberance of mind and — 
There is more easy writing in Hajji 
Baba, and it has an advantage in 
being of the size proper to a work of 
entertainment, but Morier (who we 
believe is the author) is not nearly so 
clever a man as Hope. He is well 
acquainted with his subject, and de- 
picts the manners of Persians as ac- 
curately perhaps as Hope depicts 
those of Turks and Greeks ; but his 
work is inferior as a work of ima- 
gination, he takes lower ground in 
the first place, and lower flights in 
the second. There is an adventurous 
wildness, and restlessness and reck- 
lessness in the character of Anasta- 
sius, which would have made him 
interesting to many in spite of his 
depravity, if Hope had but possessed 
some freedom of writing. There is 
nothing of this in the Persian, but all 
manner of sinfulness and selfishness 
without it; so that no character can 
be more uninteresting. It is a fault 
of both these books that the narrative 
is continually broken up in order to 
change the scene, and therefore is 
rather a cluster of episodes than one 
tale ; but in Hope’s work the influence 
of a prominent character is carried 
through all, in Morier’s there is no 
character worth attending to; in 
Hope's, there was one pleasing ob- 
ject to rest the mind upon (the 
merchant's son,—we forget his name), 
in Morier’s there is not one ; and the 
total absence of virtue and kindness 
in any country is untrue to nature as 
well as unpleasing in fiction: in 
Hope's there are passages of striking 
beauty and force,—the death at sun- 
set for instance, and the scene after 
battle, and one able historical sketch, 
—that of the Mamelukes: in Mo- 
rier's there are no passages equal to 
these, though we acknowledge the 
vividness of two or three episodes,— 
that of the Armenian marriage where 
“* pro face thalami fax mortis adest,” 
and the death of Zeenab, which is 
told with such impressiveness and 
matter-of-fact air as the Scotch no- 
velist- gives to similar incidents of 
horror. Weare glad to give such 






passages, but there might have been 
more of them in the space of three 
volumes. | 


Whilst in the middle of our conversation, 
one of the Shah’s eunuchs came up to me, 
and said that his chief had been ordered to 
see that the sub-lieutenant to the chief exe. 
eutioner, with five men, were in waiting at 
the foot of the high tower at the entrance 
of the harem, at the hour of midnight ; 
and that they were to bring a taboot, or 
hand-bier, with them, to bear away a corpse 
for interment. 

All I could say in answer was ‘ de 
cheshm,’ (by my eyes); and lucky was it 
for me that he quitted me immediately, 
that Mirza Ahmak had also left me, and 
that it was dusk, or else’ the fear and 
anguish which overwhelmed me upon hear. 
ing this message must have betrayed me. 
A cold sweat broke out all over my body, 
my eyes swam, my knees knocked under 
me, and J should perhaps have fallen into 
a swoon, if the counter fear of being seen 
in such a state, in the very centre of the 
palace, had not roused me. 

© What,’ said I to myself, ‘ is it not 
enough that I have been the cause of her 
death, must I be her executioner too ? must 
I be the grave-digger to my own child? 
must I be the ill-fated he who is to stretch 
her cold limbs in the grave, and send my 
own life’s blood back again to: its mother 
earth ? Why am I called upon to do. this, 
oh cruel, most cruel destiny ? Cannot L fly 
from the horrid scene ? Cannot I rather run 
a dagger into my heart? But no, .’tis plain 
my fate is ordained, sealed, fixed! and in 
vain I struggle,—I must fulfil the task ap- 
pointed for me! Oh world, world! what 
art thou, and how much more wouldst thou 
be known, if each man was to lift up the 
veil that hideth his own actions, and show 
himself as he really is!’ 

With these feelings, oppressed as if the 
mountain of Demawend and all its sul- 
phurs were on my heart, I went about my 
work doggedly, collecting the several men 
who were to be my colleagues in this bloody 
tragedy ; who, heedless and unconcerned 
at an event of no u uent occurrence, 
were indifferent whether they were to be the 
bearers of a murdered corpse, or themselves 
the instruments of murder. 

The night was dark and lowering and 
well suited to the horrid scene about to be 
acted. The sun, unusual in these climates, 
had set, surrounded by clouds of the colour 
of blood ; and, as the night advanced, they 
rolled on in unceasing thunders over the 
summits of the adjacent range of Albors. 
At ary. e intervals the mom was on 
through the dense vapour, which, covered 
her again as suddenly, and restored the 
night to its darkness and solemnity. _I was 
seated lonely in the guard-room of the pa- 
lace, when I heard the cries of the sentinels 
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on the watch-towers, announcing midnight, 
and the voices of the muezzins from the 
mosques, the wild notes of whose chant 
floating on the wind, ran through my veins 
wich ts illinng creep of death, and an- 
nounced to me that the hour of murder was 
at hand! They were the harbingers of 
death to the helpless woman. I started up, 
__I could not bear to hear them more,—I 
rushed on in desperate haste, and as I 
came to the appointed spot, I found my 
five companions already arrived, sitting un- 
concerned on and about the coffin that was 
to carry my Zeenah to her eternal man- 
sion. The only word which I had power to 
say to them was, ‘ Shoud?’ Is it done? 
to which they answered, ‘ We shoud,’ It 
is not done. To which ensued an awful 
silence. I had hoped that all was over, and 
that 1 should have been spared every other 
horror, excepting that of conducting the 
melancholy procession to the place of burial; 
but no, the deed was still to be done, and I 
could not retreat. 

On the confines of the apartments al- 
lotted to the women in the Shah’s palace 
stands a high octagonal tower, some thirty 
gez in height, seen conspicuous from all 
parts of the city, at the summit of which is 
a chamber, in which he frequently reposes 
and takes theair. It is surrounded by un- 
appropriated ground, and the principal gate 
oF ths hasern ts close > Metal. Danae 
top of all is a terrace (a spot, ah! never 
by me to be forgotten !) and it was to this 
that our whole attention was now riveted, 
I had scarcely arrived, when, looking up, 
we saw three figures, two men and a fe- 
male, whose forms were lighted up by an 
occasional gleam of moonshine, that shone 
in a wild and uncertain manner upon them. 
They seemed to drag their victim between 
them with much violence, whilst she was 
seen in attitudes of supplication, on her 
knees, with her hands extended, and in all 
the agony of the deepest desperation. When 
they were at the brink of the tower her 
shrieks were audible, but so wild, so varied 
by the blasts of wind that blew round the 
building, that they appeared to me like the 
sounds of laughing madness. 

We all kept a dead and breathless si- 
lence: even my five ruffians seemed moved 
—TI was transfixed like a Inmp of lifeless 
clay, and if I am asked what my sensations 
were at the time, I should be at a loss to 
describe them,—I was totally inanimate, 
and still I knew what was going on. At 


length, one Jond, shrill. and 
Scream of the bitterest ‘woe war Madea 
which was suddenly lost in an interval of 
the most frightful ‘silence. A heavy fall, 
which immediately succeeded, told us that 
all was over. I wag then roused, and with 
half 
, 


oe Ba Zeenab and her biirthien “Tay 
88'ing, a mangled and mutilated corpse. 


She still breathed, but the convulsions of 
death were upon her, and her lips moved as 
if she would speak, although the blood was 
fast flowing from her mouth. I could not 
catch a word, although she uttered sounds 
that seemed like words. I thought she 
said, * My child! my child!’ but per- 
haps it was an illusion of my brain. £ 
hung over her in the deepest despair, and 
having lost all sense of prudence and of 
self-preservation, I acted so much up to my 
own feelings, that if the men around me 
had had the smallest suspicion of my real 
situation, nothing could have saved me 
from destruction. I even carried my phrensy 
so far as to steep my handkerchief in her 
blood, saying to myself, * this, at least, 
shall never part from me!’ I came to my- 
self, however, upon hearing the shrill and 
dzmon-like voice of one of her murderers 
from the tower’s height, crying out—‘ Is 
she dead?’ * Ay, as a stone,’ answered 
one of my ruffians. * Carry her away, 
then,’ said the voice. ‘To hell yourself,” 
in a suppressed tone, said another ruffian ; 
upon which my men lifted the dead body 
into the taboot, placed it upon their should- 
ers, and walked off with it to the burial- 
ground without the city, where they found 
a grave ready dug to receive it. I walked 
mechanically after them, absorbed in most 
melancholy thoughts, and when we had 
arrived at the burial-place, I sat myself 
down on a grave-stone, scarcely conscious 
of what was going on. I watched the ope- 
rations of the Nasackchies with a sort of 
unmeaning stare; saw them place the dead 
body in the earth; then shovel the mould 
over it; then place two stones, one at the’ 
feet and the other at the head. When they 
had finished, they came up to me and said 
* that all was done:’ to which I answer- 
ed, * Go home; I will follow.” They 
left me seated on the grave, and returned 
to the town. 

The night continued dark, and distant 
thunders still echoed through the moun- 
tains. No other sound was heard, save 
now and then the infant-like cries of the 
jackall, that now in packs, and then by two 
or three at the time, kept»prowling round 
the mansions of the dead.—( Vol, ii. p, 295 
— 302.) 

The main part of them is a detail 
of Persian manners and society, exact, 
apparently, and in strict keeping, but, 
not always in correct English.” The 
last volume is the most amusing ; 
and the scene of Hajji’s marriage 
and separation, and the account of. 
the Frank embassies, we pronounce 
good. 

I went to the coffee-house at the proper 
time, and there found my friend. . I ap- 
proached him with great demonstrations of 
friendship; and calling to the waiting 
man, ordered some best Yemen coffee, 
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which was served up as we sat one opp0+ 
site the other. In the course of conversa- 
tion he pulled out his watch, when I seized 
the pavanty of introducing my subject. 

* That is an European watch,’ said I, 
* is it not ?’ 

* Yes, truly,’ said he; ‘there are none 
in the world beside.’ 

* Wonderful,’ answered I,—‘ those 
Franks must be an extraordinary people.’ 

* Yes,’ said he, * but they are Kafirs,’ 
(infidels). 

* In the name of Allah,’ taking my pipe 
from my mouth and putting it into his, 
* tell me something respecting them. This 
Frangistan, is it a large country? Where 
does its king reside ?’ 

* What say you, friend ?’ answered he; 
*a large country, do you ask? A large 
smony indeed it is, not governed by one 
king alone, but by many kings.’ 

* But I have heard,’ said I, ‘ it is com- 
posed of many tribes, all having different 
names and different chiefs; still being, in 
fact, but one nation. 

* You may call them one nation if you 
choose,’ said he, * and perhaps such is the 
case, for they all shave their chins, let their 
hair grow, and wear hats,—they all wear 
tight clothes,—they all drink wine, eat 

tk, and do not believe in the blessed 

[ahomed. But it is plain they are go- 
verned by many kings; see the numerous 
ambassadors who flock here to rub their 
foreheads against the threshold of our Im- 
perial Gate. So many of these dogs are 
here, that it is necessary to put one’s trust 
in the mercies of Allah, such is the pollu- 
tion they create.’ 

* In the name of the Prophet speak on,’ 
said I, ‘ and I will write.—Praise be to 
Allah! you are a man of wisdom.’ Upon 
which, whilst I took out my inkstand from 
my girdle, and composed myself to write, 
he stroked his beard, and curled the tips of 
his mustachios, recollecting within himself 
who were the principal nations of Europe. 

He prefaced his information by saying, 
* But why trouble yourself? They all are 
dogs alike,—all sprung from one dunghill ; 
and if there be truth in Heaven, and we 
believe our blessed Koran, all will burn 
hereafter in one common furnace. But, 
stop,’ said he, counting his fingers: * in 
the first place, there is the Nemsé Giaow,, 
the Austrian infidel, our neighbours; & 
quiet, smoking race, who send us cloth, 
steel, and glassware ; and are governed by 
a Shah, springing from the most ancient 
race of unbelievers: he sends us a repre- 
sentative to be fed and clothed. 

* Then come those heretics of Mus- 
covites, a most unclean and accursed gene- 
ration. Their country is so large, that one 
extremity is said to be buried in eternal 
snows, whilst its other is raging with heat. 
Thev are truly our enemy ; when we 
kill them, we cry Mashallah, praise be to 


God! Men and women govern there b 
turns; but resem we dated. 2 
i igns to death almost as 


why ; for we are in no need of such ver. 
min; but, you well know, that the Impe- 
rial Gate is open to the dog as well as the 
true believer ; for the rain of Providence 
descends equally upon both. 

* Who shall I say next, in the name of 
the Prophet? Let us see: there are two 
northern unbelievers, living at the extremi- 
ty of all things,—the Danes and Swedes, 

hey are small tribes, scarcely to be ac- 
counted among men, although it is said the 
Shah of Denmark is the most despotic of 
the kings of Franks, not having even janis- 
saries to dispute his will ;. whilst the Swedes 
are famous for a madman, who once waged 
a desperate war in Enrope; caring little in 
what country he fought provided only that 
he did fight ; and who, in one of his acts of 
desperation, made his way into our borders, 
where, like a wild beast, he was at len 
brought to bay, and taken prisoner. Owing 
to this circumstance we were introduced to 
the knowiedge of his nation; or otherwise, 
by the blessing of Allah, we should never 
have known that it even existed. 

‘] will mention one more, called 
Flemings, infidels, dull, heavy, and boor- 
ish ; who are amongst the Franks what the 
Armenians are amongst us,—having no 
ideas beyond those of thrift, and no am- 
bition beyond that of riches. They used 
to send us a sleepy ambassador to negotiate 
the introduction of their cheeses, butter, 
and salt fish; but their government has 
been destroyed since the appearance of a 
certain Boonapoort, who (let them and the 
patron of all unbelief have their dne) is in 
truth a man; one whom we need not be 
ashamed to class with the Persian Nadir, 
and with our own Suleiman.” 

Here I stopped the Katib in his narra- 
tive, and catching at the name, I exclaim- 
ed ‘ Boonapoort, Boonapoort,—that is the 
word I wanted! Say something concernin 
him; for I have heard he is a rare 
a daring infidel.’ 

* What can I say,’ said my companion, 
‘ except that he once was a man of nothing, 
a mere soldier; and now he is the Sultan 
of an immense nation, and gives the law 
to all the Franks? . He did his best endea- 
yours to molest us also, by taking Egypt, 
and sent innumerable armies to conquer It; 
but heshad omitted to try the edge of a 
true believer’s sword ere he set out, 
was obligad %9 reteent. after haying Sipe 
ened a few Mamalukes, and driven the 
Bedouins into their deserts.’ 

yeas epee 
dels called Ingliz?’ said I, 
accountable ee on earth, who live in a) 
island, and make pen-knives?’ ~*~ * 
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‘ Yes, truly." said the’ Katib, ‘ they, 
amongst the Franks, are those who for cen- 
turies have most rubbed their heads st 
the imperial threshold, and who have found 
most favour in the sight of our great and 
magnanimous Sultan. They are aie 
in ships ; and in watches and broad un- 
rivalled.” ' 

‘ But what have you heard of their 
government?’ said I: ° is it not composed 
of something besides a king?” 

* Yes,’ returned he, * you have been 
rightly informed ; but how can you and I 
understand the humours of such madmen ? 
They have a Shah, ‘tis true; but it is a 
farce to call him by that title. They feed, 
clothe, and lodge him; give him a yearly 
income, surround him by all the state and 
form of a throne; and mock him with as 
fine words and with as high-sounding titles 
as we give our sovereigns ; but a common 
Aga of the Janissaries has more power 
than he; he does not dare even to give the 
bastinado to one of his own viziers, be his 
fault what it may ; whereas the Aga, if ex- 
pedient, would crop the ears of half the 
city, and still receive nothing but reward 
and encouragement. 

* Then they have certain houses full of 
madmen, who meet half the year round for 
the purposes of quarrelling. If one set 
says white, the other cries black ; and they 
throw more words away in settling a com- 
mon question than would suffice one of our 
muftis, during a whole reign. In short, 
nothing can be settled in the state, be it only 
whether a rebellious Aga is to have his head 
cut off and his property confiscated, or 
some such trifle, until these people have 
wrangled. Then what are we to believe? 
Allah, the Almighty and Allwise, to some 
nations giveth wisdom, and to others folly ! 
Let us bless Him and our Prophet, that 
We are not born to eat the miseries of the 
poor English infidels, but can smoke our 
pipes in quiet on the shores of our own 
peaceful Bosphorus ! ’ 

‘ Strange, strange things, you tell me,’ 
said I, * and had I not heard them, I could 
not believe something more, which is, that 
all India belongs to them, and that it is 
pay 3 by old women. Do you know 

act ?° 

* I shall not be surprised to hear of any 
thing they do,” answered he, * so mad are 
they generally reported to be; but that 
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India is governed by infidel old women, 
that has never yet reached our ears. Per- 
haps it is so. God knows,’ continued h 
musing, * for mad people do wonderfi 
things.’ 


After a pause, * Now,” said I, ‘have I 
learnt all, or are there more unbelievers ? 
By your beard, tell me; for who would 
have thought that the world was so com- 

?’ 

He reflected for some time, and said, 
* O yes, I forgot to mention two or three 
nations; but, in truth, they are not worthy 
of notice. There are Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italian infidels, who eat their swine, 
and worship their image after their own 
manner; but who, in fact, are nothin 
even amongst the Franks. The first is 
known to us by their pafakas (dollars) ; 
the second sends us some Jews; and the 
third imports different sorts of dervishes, 
who pay considerable sums into the impe- 
rial treasury for building churches, and for 
the privilege of ringing bells. I must also 
mention the papa (pope), the Caliph of the 
Franks, who lives in Italia, and does not 
cease his endeavours to make converts to 
his faith; but we are more than even with 
him, for we convert the infidels in much 
greater ion than they, notwithstand- 
ing all the previous pain which man must 
suffer before he is accepted for a true be- 
liever.’ 

* One more question I must ask,” said 
I, ‘and then I am satisfied. Can you 
tell me any thing positive about Yengt 
duniah, the New World : for I have heard 
so many contradictory reports, that my 
brain is bewildered? How do they get at 
it, underground, or how ? 

* We have not had many dealings with 
it,’ said the Katib, ‘ and therefore know 
not much of the matter; but this is true, 
that one can get there by ship, because 
ships belonging to the New World have 
actually been seen here. are all in- 
fidels, my friend,’ exclaimed he, with a 
sigh; ‘ all infidels, as much as those of 
the old world, and, by the blessing of 
Allah, will all grill in the same furnace.” 

(Vol. iii. p. 322—333.) 


We ase toy of every part of the 
work that it is clear of all effort or 
afiectation, and therefore pleasant to 
read. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PANTOMIMES, | 
_Tue ever-blessed days of minced 
and pantomimes come, like our 
dae an and other precious holi- 
4y¥8, but once a 7 
wo that has Cpl oy 
-B. 1824, pe shen tome 


the appetite of enjoyment should 
never be overcloyed, would think of 
having Christmas-tide visit us in 


every quarter of a year, like the tax- 
gatherer,—or come as often, and with 
ae Yale a face, as the 
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faced moon? We cannot eat our 
pleasure, and have it fo. It is Wisely 
ordered that, when the parliament of 
pantomime is prorogued, it should 
not be re-assembled for at least ten 
or twelve months ; to allow during 
the recess of some repose from the 
duties of fun. The mouth camot be 
always on the stretch! This however 
is the licensed time of three-halfpenny 
loo. This is ‘the time for Com- 
merce —for mother-o'-pearl sprats, 
—for hanging caricatures,—drawing 
King and Queen,—and quartering 
cakes,—going to plays with bunches 
of little children, in clean frills and 
washed faces—swarming to the mu- 
seum—the diorama, the panorama, 
and all the other amas !—seeing very 
tall men and women in caravans, and 
reading very little story-books every- 
where. The public schools, and all the 
rooms of the Reverend Mr.G . 
and the Reverend Mr. SS, 
and the Reverend Mr. C , and 
the Reverend Mr. M , and the 
comfortable houses of the graduates 
from Cambridge, which hold only 
six !—are empty now of restless vel- 
veteens, and hats with thoroughfares ! 
The crowned heads, we know, are 
now at peace: And so, thank Hea- 
ven! are the uncrowned ones! Lang- 
ford’s pen in the Minories is not 
standing on its nib, and wagging its 
upper feather; Tomkins’s ghost is 
not striking ideal swans with ethereal 
gulls, or, as the recording angel of 

‘oster Lane, printing down English 
glory in German text! He holds not 
the imaginary birch over honour’s 
small ideal seat! For oh! it is holi- 
day time ! The Bowleses, the Barneses, 
the Le Bretons, the Reddalls, and all 
those worthy men who hang affec- 
tionately over the pothooks and 
hangers of the rising generation—are 
now enjoying a temporary rest: They 
are not at this pleasant period stalk- 
ing behind’ innumerable little bare 
napes of necks,—or rapping those 
diminutive shadowy knuckles and 
nails, which have cut the soap for the 
taw, and which are but one shade 
lighter than the mk before them! 
nhhe children which have been com- 
posed together, and kept in one press 
(our Mr. Parker will be pleased to 
watch oyer this metaphor with the 
eye at vuce of a printer and a Py- 
laces!) are now disivibuted; and 











every separate compartment, in the 
great box of the metropolis, has its 
own lead again ! 

Yes! It is indeed holiday time! 
And having now made our annual 
low bow to the rising generation,— 
we take them all in our large dra- 
matic hand, and go, like a fifth of 
November-group, to the two play- 
houses (readers! we hate to call 
them theatres before children !)}—Lo! 
seating our mighty self, erect among 
the minors, like the monument a- 
mong the lamp-posts of Fish Street 
Hill, we wait for the pantomimes. 
Was there any thing ever half so te- 
dious as that old square-toes, Cato? 
How he gawkes about in. insipid 
Utica preaching to his sons! Does he 
know what we are waiting for, and 
how tired we are of his sermon? Not 
he! Why does not he kill himself (as 
Mr. Young kills him) thoroughly at 
first, and let the play go on without 
him—it would be over in half the 
time, and Harlequin and Columbine 
would not shiver so long at the side- 
scene. Spangles should not be kept 
waiting.. We long, we confess it, to 
see good master Merry-Diamond 
whisk on, and hit his old broad so- 
lemn Roman back a flap with his 
pearl wand, hard enough to turn him 
into a Barefoot or a Sherwood ; that 
the ground mist be got over the 
quicker. Well! There he is—Well! 
** bane and antidote!” Get on! a 
stab! a groan! a sermon! and cold 
feet! Now for the curtain,—the 
whistle aloft, the oranges, and the 
fiddles ! Bell the first (silence, master 
Frederick !) Bell the second—({ Tiny! 
keep your ninth orange but half an 
hour longer !)—up rolls the eurtain— 
and now, as Squire Puff sayeth in 
his learned critical dissertation in the 
Critic, “let us see what the scene- 

ainter hath done for us !”—~Gently, 
S eemen! The programme of the 
Covert Garden pantomime, as adver- 
tised by Mr. Farley, in his invaluable 
edition of the production, (for au- 
thors now publish their pantomimes, 
to keep up with Bell and Lancaster 
in their new system of education) 
runs to this effect. 


Jack's Wager. 
By virtue of one of our forest charters, 
if a mando build a dwelling wpon common 
land, from sunset to sunrise, and enclose “4 
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sece of nd, wherein there shall be a 
se sowing: a beast feeding, a fire kindled, 
a chimney smoking, and provision in the 

, such dwelling shall be freely held by 
the builder, any thing herein to the con- 
trary, nevertheless, notwithstanding.— F'o- 
rest Laws. 


We say nothing of the very loose 
style in which this clause is worded, 
and of the many doors to litigation 
which its uncertainties leave open ; 
for it is not our place to be doubting 
Mr. Farley’s law: But we do think 
that something more interesting, ro- 
mantic, and dramatic, than. the old 
childish story of the House that 
Jack built, might have been found, 
for it is almost the duty of a panto- 
mime builder to begin with the fan- 
ciful and the beautiful, before he 
dashes into the burlesque and the 
extravagant. Fairy tales make the 
best prologues to pantomime whim, 
on account of the contrast between 
finery and fun: for this reason, we so 
much liked the Sleeping Beauty of the 
Wood, as selected last year. Har- 
lequin and Poor Robin, or the House 
that Jack built, has in its commence- 
ment no fine magic and poetic rich- 
ness. It opens with scenes which 
might almost be mixed up with the 
humorous parts of the pantomime ; 
so slight is the difference between 
the opening and the continuation. 
The jollity should be kept, like the 
sweetmeat, to the last. The choice of 
the subject, however, is the only ob- 
jection we have to make to any 
of the production, and we are glad 
we have got rid of it at once, as there 
is nothing we so much disrelish, as 
being critical upon pantomimes. 

Grieve is a great man. Jack’s 
house, with a distant landscape by 
sull-set, is painted by him, with a 
brush dipped, we should almost say, 
in mortar for the tenement, and in 
sun-light for the sky. May he paint 
for centuries, and we live to eulogize 
him! The country people sing a 
very long jolly glee in. this: scene— 
and Jack and his favourite  girl’s 
mother have a conference to music, 
which appears to have been written 
y 4 man more used to building than 
to rhyming. It is a sort of Masonic 
ode, irregular as the coming out, of 

Quarterly Review... But let: it 


*peak for itself— 


Jack. Jack’s house is built, 
Old crutch and stilt, 
And Rosebud must be mine. 


Gaffer. A house! oh, lack ! 
You're dreaming, Jack, 
Tis only fit for fattening swine. 

Jack. A house and shed, 

And marriage bed, 
Were all that you required. 

Gaffer. A house and pelf, 

And well-stored shelf, 
For my daughter I desired. 

Jack. Nay, prithee, dad! 

Gaffer. It won't do, lad, 

A better offer’s made; 
Young Squire Sap, 
He is the chap— 
By break of day, 
He'll post away, 

To wed my bonny maid, 

We cannot afford room for more 
than these two inches of ode, but 
there is nearly half a yard more. 
Jack then, mother-vexed, bends his 
way to Robin on the Hill, an astro- 
loger, who tells his fortune. The hut 
of poor Robin on the summit of a hill, 
with a bird's-eye view of the sur- 
rounding country, is another specimen 
of Grieve’s admirable works. The 
moon is up, and Robin is consulting 
the planets. He assures Jack that the 
maid shall be his own, though diffi- 
culties may trouble him. 

We now return to Jack’s cottage, 
and are introduced seriatim to the 
rat that eat the malt, that lay in the 
house that Jack built,—to thecat that 
killed the rat,—and to the dog that 
worried the cat. The scene then 
changes and shows us the priest's 
house,—the cock that crowed in the 
morn,—the priest himself all shaven 
and shorn,—the cow with the crum- 
pled horn,(we used to call it crum- 
pledy horn e damsel all forlorn, 
and so on to the end of the chapter 
and verse. The mother desires to 
give her daughter to the — and 
the priest is crowed up by a cock 
(big enough ‘‘ to draw a Tilbury”). 
to marry the fox-hunter and the for 
lorn one. But at this moment; lo!— 
what think you? Guess, read 
till you are black in the face, a 
you will be wide of the truth !—we 
will propound. “Currp is Sent BY 
Inis FROM VENUS ‘TO EARTR TO 
assist Jack!” The changes forth- 


with take place, and away go’ the 
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dancing, glittering, tumbling, _tot- 
tering four (our readers will be 
pleased to distribute these epithets to 
their right owners) through the usual 
and unusual vicissitudes. We can- 
not. follow the merry set through all 
their magic troubles, but the skait- 
ing on St. James’s Park canal, and 
the ascent and descent of a balloon, 
are about the happiest contrivances 
that ever blessed a pantomime. ‘The 
scenery throughout is brilliant and 
excellent, and the changes go as 
easily as well-oiled machinery can 
make them. 

We miss Joe! (How is his gout ?) 
but we have his son, a lad of exceed- 
ing strength, and with joints in every 
part of his body, like an eel. He 
coulu: make a letter 8S. with his leg, 
or tie his right arm into a knot. He 
ean work all the fanciful tortuosities 
of a show-tobacco-pipe in a snuff- 
man’s window, and with his own 
supple body; and yet he is strong 
and stubborn enough to walk straight 
under a weight which would press us 
down, like the toy-parson in the snuff- 
box. He promises to be an excellent 
clown, and we know that he orms 
—but if he has not a run, what is to 
be said of the dependance on breed ! 
His sire and grandsire have been 
great before him! Oh that Joseph 
could make one at our pantomime 
supper still! The harlequin is nim- 
ble, the columbine strong, and the 
pantaloon powerfully feeble. 

We never heard such rounds of 
laughter, as at the cock, who called 
the priest. He is a hearty old cock 
truly! five feet high, with a win 
like a main-sail, and a bending tail 
like the middle arch of Westminster- 
bridge. His very comb is huger 
than a piece of roasting beef; and 
his beak bigger than Sir Richard 
Birnie, who is allowed to be the 
greatest Beak* in London. The priest 
too is capital: a mighty fat man, 
dressed in black with a nice wide 
frill to eat soup over, and with a ripe 
red forehead, at which you might 
warm your hands and heart too. The 

antomime is worth seeing if only 


or these two gentlemen. 


At Drury-Lane theatre the panto- 
mime has not been so prosperous as 
its rival at Covent-Garden, but who 
ever looked for a triumph in this de- 

ent of the drama at this house? 

t is, to be sure, a great advance to- 
wards success to have produced a 
piece capable of weathering out six 
nights ; for during the last tew years 
the genius of mimicry has had a very 
hard time of it at this great national 
establishment. The great lessee 
sank in his repute, when he trusted 
it to the mK. | of Harlequin and 
Columbine—and even Tom Dibdin, 
author of the two best follies of his 
time, Mother Goose and the Cabinet, 
became muddy in his wits, when he 
had to contrive nonsense for these 
luckless boards. Thanks to Mr. 
Stanfield the scene-painter, Mr. Kllis- 
ton has at last launched a pantomime 
which can swim,—not exactly like a 
pleasure boat, nor yet precisely like 
a lighterman, but like a sober, slow, 
handsome hulk, which floats on stea- 
dily. The title is Harlequin and the 
Flying Chest, and it is of course 
founded on the story which we all 
pretty well know. The scenery is 
everything ; and there is nothing be- 
sides. The harlequin is pursy, the 
columbine is a jumper, the clown 
vulgar, and not humorous; to be sure, 
we rather approve of the pantaloon, 
for he is an inveterate and good tum- 
bler. Why does not Mr. Elliston 
take in the Mechanic’s Magazine, it 
is only 3d. a week, and we can assure 
him that his carpenters would be all 
the better for a little of such whole- 
some reading. The tricks they pre- 
pare, go stiffer and stiffer on each 
succeeding night ; and in a shorttime, 
if some alteration be not made: in 
their materials or manufacture, the 
tricks will turn a deaf ear to -the 
magic wand. Harlequin always bits 
his object more than once before it 
thinks of moving: he is invariably 
obliged to give two flaps to his table, 
when he wishes to make use of it- 
Is there no sweet oil in the house ?— 
Are not hinges made to turn? | By 
the mass! we are truly tired of ad- 
monishing the pantomime breeder of 





* A pun —— an explanation is no new thing —Beak (to those who are, net 


readers of Grose’s 


among thieves and other gentlemen, 


ang Dictionary) is the name by which @ Magistrate is, known 
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Stanfield. He is én first at the great 
Christmas hunt, and we trust the 
brush will not be taken. out. of his 


this establishment as to his errors of 
this nature. 

The Diorama, as it is called, is 
beautifully painted indeed. We 
happen to have been enjoying the 
rains at Plymouth, and can speak to 
the correctness and spirit of the 
views. The lustre of the water is 
here better represented than we ever 
before saw it on the stage—and the 
vessels are painted with singular de- 
cision and effect. The shadows of 
the masts in one man-of-war are cer- 
tainly too numerous, for the seas are 
never sufficiently half over them- 
selves, to see double! The effect of 
this fine scenic display is somewhat 
impaired by the poverty of the ma- 
chinery (ye rude mechanicals !) The 
fore-ground first stutters past, a few 
paces; and then the back-ground, 
which is water, stammers on after 
it: this is what we never saw in na- 
ture. But perhaps it is a clever at- 
tempt to bring on sea-sickness in the 
spectator. The interior of Fonthill 
Abbey ie well managed, and the only 
effective piece of humour is here in- 
troduced. The clown’ puts on a 
black coat and hat, and represents 
Mr. Harry Philips (who however is 
no clown) selling the great topaz 
vase. The auction is faithfully co- 
pied, and is therefore an admirable 
piece of foolery—of course it turns 
out a hoax ! 

’ There is much banging of bodies 
and springing of rattles—and tum- 
bling watchmen—and firing guns— 
but there is nothing to make you 
laugh. The people are continually 
quitting the pit by ones and twos 
throughout the piece, which we take 
to be strong evidence of dulness 
somewhere. The endeavour to write 
jokes for the audience is misjud 
in a pantomime —for the gallery folk 
are a great way off, and very few of 
them can read. The clown, for in- 
stance, is about to rob the mail, and 
a guard fires at him ; upon which he 
falls through a trap, and a placard 
rises, on which is written “ Search 
at the dead letter office.” Then at a 
review in the park, a round of beef is 
introduced, over which is” written 
h he eighteen pounder.” Who could 
ave inven i * 
mnatee’ ted these surpassing plea 

The whole merit of this panto- 

mine is to be laid at the door of Mr. 


hands. 





‘There has been a new opera from 
the pen of Mr. Beazley, a favourite 
writer of ours in short summer pieces, 
called “ Philandering, or the Rose 
Queen,” which has the merit of being 
unentertaining, though Beazley wrote 
it, and Miss Stephens and Braham 
sing in it. It is taken from the 
French piece Joconde, and is not 
marked with the translator's usual 
spirit and skill. By this time it is 
perhaps dead, for we left it dying! 

Young’s Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant 
in the a of the World is the best 
thing he ever did—and we she :ld be 
very glad if he would confine himself 
to humorously sarcastic characters, 
in which he excels. His Cato is 
enough to bring on melancholy mad- 
ness, or drive one to suicide. We 
would not have been * pent: up. in 
Utica” with such an’ old proser: for 
all that is beneath the moon. ; 

Simpson and Co. has been revived 
at this house (revived did we say ?— 
when did-it ever die?)—got up, we 
should say, for the sake of making a 
merchant of Mr. Farren. He is no 
more Peter Simpson, than is the Mo- 
nument made of India rubber! He 
marches about the stage, and never 
walks; his voice too snaps and deto- 
nates unnaturally, and is nothing 
a-kin to Mincing Lane tones. Terry 
is the man. Terry is Peter Simpson 
in manner, dress, voice, every thing ! 
Farren would do well to.strike him- 
self out of the firm, as he is really not 
fit for business: One would as soon 
think of putting Sir Peter Teazle to 
mix teas and thump lump sugar, or 
of setting up Lord Ogleby in a chand- 
ler’s shop, as of beholding Farren 
pate in Peter Simpson. Bless 

heart ! he would bring the house 
to discredit and ruin the firm. | 

By the way, we do not think it 
quite correct in the managers of Co- 
vent Garden t6 get up this little co- 
medy at their’ own house. It: is 
printed to be sure,—but still is it mot 
the property of Drury Lane? They 
may have the legal, but have they 
the moral right to possess themselves 
thus of “their neighbour's goods.’ — 
we think’not. 
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example within the last month: and 
seldom as we are in the habit of no- 
ticing their performances, we cannot 
be silent on the present occasion ; as 
we are quite sure that the tacit suf- 
fering of such indecencies on the part 
of the public is a surer proof, than 
any other, of the sad perversion of 
public taste. The Surrey Theatre, 
not lectured into wisdom or good 
feeling by the criticism of the King’s 
Bench judges, has returned to its vile 
representation of the murder of Mr. 
Weare, the very moment the verdict 
of the jury rendered such a step safe. 
Before the tria] of Thurtell, a drama 
founded on the harrowing circum- 
stances of the murder, was iniquitous, 
as tending to poison the sources of 
justice: but since that objection has 

een removed, the stronger though 
more hidden causes for the suppres- 
sion of such a piece have not been 
perceived, and the murder has come 
out, enriched with all that can satiate 
the savage curiosity of an audience. 
The real horse and gig are iutro- 
duced ; the table at which Probert 
and his hideous gang supped,—the 
very chairs fresh from Gill's Hill cot- 
tage. Now, do these thrifty mana- 
gers forget that the murdered man is 
scarcely cold in his grave; that the 


horrors of his death are still 
in all their agony on the public mind; 
and that relatives, the closest rela- 
tives of the deceased, are still living, 
to whose feelings some respect should 
at least be shown? Not one of that 
unfortunate man’s family can walk 
the street without reading some 
memorial of his death against every 
wall, in play-biils large as counter- 
pan Never until the present time 
ave theatres yet omitted to allow 
time first to dull the colours of events 
too painfully bright for abominable 
mockery. 

At the Coburg Theatre, we have 
“ Tue HertrrorvsHineE Tracepy ; 
orn tHE Victims or GamiIne,” 
wherein the characters are threefold: 
Freeman, who represents ‘1 hurtell, is 
represented by a Mr. Stanley; Fell- 
wood, who is Hutt, is played by a 
Mr. Lewis ; and Holford, Probert, is 
Bengough. The circumstances of 
the trial are closely and tediously fol- 
lowed, in language too which would 
disgrace a novel from Leadenhall- 
street. There are no identiculs from 
Gill’s Hill Lane! But the murder is 
correctly followed, and Mr. Justice 
Park is enacted even to the black 
cap and the ermine. 

Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 











PROSE BY 


Tuts is a very pretty little book, 
we had almost said a beautiful one ; 
but the diversity of its style will not 
permit the latter term to be ap- 
plied as a general descriptive title. 
** Prose by a Poet” is a collection of 
short essays on various subjects, 
many of them interesting, all amusing. 
Some of them might have been written 
by a prose-writer,—none of them 
could have been penned by a proser. 
Had the work been merely entitled 
“ Prose,” the reader would inevit- 
ably have added “by a Poet,” from 
the sweetness and melody of language 
which pervades many ot the descrip- 
tions. There is more beauty of 


imagery and splendour of poetic vi- 


A POET.* 


sion diffused throughout these vo- 
lumes of prose, than is to be found 
in many poems, such by profession: 
if modern fancy has sometimes soared 
to sublimer heights, it has net often 
attained a purer region in the heaven 
of “‘ empyrean poesy,” than it floats 
in here. We quote from a Fable; en- 
titled ““ The Moon and Stars.” 


On the fourth day of creation, when the 
sun, after a glorious but solitary course, 
went down in the ing, and darkness 
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ament. ‘Trembling’ with wonder and 
sohehe in new-found existence, she look- 
ed abroad, and beheld nothing in heaven 
or on earth resembling herself. But she 
was not long alone ; now one, then another, 
here a third, and there a fourth resplendent 
companion had joined her, till, light after 
light stealing through the gloom, in the 
lapse of an hour, the whole hemisphere was 
brilliantly bespangled. 

The planets and stars, with a superb 
comet flaming in the zenith, for a while 
contemplated themselves and each other ; 
and every one, from the largest to the 
least, was so perfectly well with 
himself, that he imagined the rest only 
partakers of his felicity,—he being the cen- 
tral luminary of his own universe, and all 
the host of heaven beside displayed around 
him in graduated splendour. Nor were 
any undeceived with regard to themselves, 
though all saw their associates in their real 
situations and relative proportions, self- 
knowledge being the last knowledge ac- 
quired, either in the sky, or below it, — tll, 
bending over the ocean in their turns, they 
discovered what they imagined, at first, to 
be a new heaven, peopled with beings of 
their own species; but, when they per- 
ceived further that no sooner had any one 
of their company touched the horizon than 
he instantly disap , they then recog- 
nized themselves in their individual forms. 
reflected beneath, according to their places 
and configurations above, from seeing others 
whom they previously knew, reflected in 
like manner. By an attentive but mournful 
self-examination in that mirror, they slowly 
learned humility, but every one learned it 
only for himself, none believing what others 
insinuated respecting their own inferiority, 
till they reached the western slope, from 
whence they could identify their true images 
in the nether element. Nor was this very 
surprising,—stars being only visible points, 
without any distinction of limbs, each was 
all eye, and, though he could see others 
most correctly, he could neither see him. 
self, nor any part of himself,—till he 
came to reflection! The comet, however, 
having a long train of brightness streaming 
sunward, could review that, and did re- 
view it with ineffable self-complacency : 
indeed, after all pretensions to precedence, 
he was, at length, acknowledged king of 
the hemisphere, if not by the universal 
assent, by the silent envy of all his rivals. 

Bat the object which attracted most at- 
peer ‘niianent too, was a 

a ight, that scarcely could 
be discerned th the blush of evening, 


ashamed to scanty a form, like 
an unfinished work of cveation. It wes the 


space, and filled it with life-and beauty. 
‘Minute, indeed, they seemed to her, .but 

rfect in symmetry, and formed to shine 
or ever; while she was unshapen, incom- 
plete, and evanescent. In her humility, 
she was glad to hide herself from their 
keen glances in the friendly bosom of the 
ocean, wishing for immediate extinction, 
When she was gone, the stars looked one 
at another, with inquisitive surprise, as 
much as to say, ** What a figure!” It 
was so evident that they all thought alike, 
and thought contemptuously of the appari- 
tion (though, at first, they almost doubted 
whether they should not be frightened), 
that they soon began to talk freely concern- 
ing her,—of course, not with audible ac. 
cents, but in the language of intelligent 
sparkles, in which stars are accustomed 
to converse with telegraphic precision from 
one end of heaven to the other,—and 
which no dialect on earth so nearly resem- 
bles as the language of eyes,—the only 
one, probably. that has survived in its pu- 
rity, not only the confusion of Babel, but 
the revolutions of all ages, &c. 


Our limits stop us: we are almost 
ashamed to disturb the reader’s ad- 
miration of these passages, by the 
truly critic-like objection, that our 
author, in passing from one to ‘the 
other, has unceremoniously and in- 
judiciously changed the gender of his 
stars; they are feminine in the first 
paragraph (as they ought to be), and 
masculine in the second. 

“ The Life of a Flower,” supposed 
to be written by itself, which pre- 
cedes this, is, also, exquisitely told, 
in a strain of playful elegance, and 
light, graceful, natural language. 
The specimen above, will, perhaps, 
excuse us the necessity of illustrating 
our opinion by another ; nor do we 
think it quite fair in us Reviewers to 
plagiarise by wholesale fron an au- 
thor’s works, extracting the honey, 
and leaving the empty combs for the 
purchaser of the book. 

There is some bond-fide poetry in 
these volumes ; yet, strange to say, 
it is far less poetical than some of the 

rose beside it. Itisnot exactly Poetry 
y a Proser; on the contrary, there 
are many of the disjecti membra to 
be recognized, here and there, by an 
industrious anatomist: but we cer- 
tainly never should have suspected 


_the author of poetry to any amount, 


had he not betrayed his Propensity 


in a more uivocal m 
F shiner thrgugh his veree. 


A who begins (as some 
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readers may) at the beginning of this 
work will, perhaps, be prejudiced (as 
we were) against it, bythe flippant 
tone which reigns through the intro- 
ductory piece, a kind of deprecatory 
dialogue between the reader and the 
book, needless in any case, and in- 
jurious in this. Perhaps the author 
wrote it merely to cover paper ; but 
this innocent design has a fatal result, 
—that of proving very evidently, that, 
whatever faculties of mind he may en- 
joy, wit is not one of them. He should 

careful how he endeavours to in- 
dulge a disposition to be witty ; there 
is nothing more exalted in the scale 
of intellect than wit, nothing more 
contemptible than the pertness which 
is frequently mistaken for it. Advice, 
we are aware, is more generously of- 
fered, than gratefully received; yet 
we will venture to advise our 
* Poet,” in his future compositions, 
not to be witty. His temperament is 
evidently playful, but his spirit is not 
sharp ps for wit; he succeeds 
very well in amiable pleasantry, his 
attempts to be smart are always un- 
happy. May we be permitted to 
ask, if it is to the Genius of Wit, or 
No-meaning, that we owe the choice 
image contained in this sentence: 
*« Like the variable star in the head of 
Medusa, he (the author) graduates 
between a luminary of the third, and 
one of the sixth magnitude, as the 
‘muse of fire’ burns bright or dim 
within him?” In Shakspeare’s Pro- 
Jogue, the Muse is allotted quite a 
different task; there she is not ex- 
pected to burn at all, but merely to 
* ascend the brightest heaven of in- 
vention.” Miracles, however, we are 
told, will never cease: why should 
the Muse not burn in propria persond 
for a poet’s convenience, as well as 
do a great many other extraordinary 
things, to which the mad use of 
ee has frequently condemned 

r 

Few, whether admirers or despisers 
of Ossian’s poetry, will agree with 
our author as to the felicity of his 
proposal about turning its irregular 
cadences into Anapestic verse, ex- 
cept in the unfavourable sense which 
he himself seems to entertain of such 
a measure: “ though a few pages 
got up in this manuer may not be 
unpleasing, a volume would be into- 


lerable.” For ourselves, we give 
such an attempt our unqualified dis. 
approbation. Whatever be the me- 
ts of Ossian, put the sentiments 
into any thing like regular metre, and 
you annihilate the principal charm of 
the book. Nothing but the vast va. 
riety of its mammer can relieve the 
sameness of its matter. Its imagery 
is caught from the wilderness, its 
manners from wild society; its 
rhythm must also be wild, and the 
wilder (if not barbarous) the better. 
We are surprised that any man with 
an ear, and our author undoubtedly 
has one, can deny the necessity of 
frequent poetic discords in such a 
m as Ossian. But we have often 
remarked that poets who “ gra- 
duate between the third and sixth 
magnitude,” are mainly deficient in 
what may be called ear for ge- 
neral harmony. A poem must be 
in verse, or it is no poem to them. 


‘We woyld not, however, be consi- 


dered as champions for the immacu- 
late beauty of Mr. Macpherson’s 
rhythm ; it is, in, many places, very 
defective. | 

We are of that class of critics, 
who seldom praise doto ore: in every 
human work, there is inevitably 
something faulty, which our taste is 
generally fastidious enough to dis- 
cover. Our author, we dare say, has 
little wish to put in a plea of per- 
fection for his work, and less hope 
that we should allow it. But we 
can, with sincerity and safety, ad- 
judge to these volumes the merits of 
considerable poetic fancy, harmony 
of language, and purity of sentiment. 
We can, moreover, recommend them, 
for their moral scope, and the lessons 
of piety which they sweetly infuse, 
to the bosom of every private family. 
We have rarely (and we regret it!) 
been able to accord such recommen- 
dation to books whose chief motive 
is the inculcation of virtue ; in order 
to be didactic, their authors think it 
necessary to be dull; where they 
ought to solicit with the bland lip of 
poetry and eloquence, they repel 
with the harsh voice of lecture and 
pedantry. The work before us, by a 
judicious intermixture of gay imag!- 
nations with serious reflections, ren- 
ders morality as sweet to the taste, 
as it is wholesome to the constitution. 
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SPECIMENS OF SONNETS 
FROM THE MOST. EMINENT PORTS OF ITALY. 





ANTONIO TEBALDEO. 


Ben fosti in Cipro colta nel giardino 
D* Amor, 0 in quel di Giove a non lontano, 
Rosa gentil, che ’n questo nostro piano 
Si bel fior non si coglie d’ alcun spino, 
) Io ch’era alla mia morte gia vicino, 
Poiché a me ti mando la bella mano, 
All’ odor tuo son fatto in parte sano ; 
Mover non mi potea, ch’ ora cammino. 
Ma di una cosa prendi maraviglia, 
; Che gia pallida secca e smorta sei, 
, Chi dianzi eri si vaga e si vermiglia : 
. Torna a Madonna, e di piangendo a lei, 
Che sua bellezza al tuo stato somiglia, 
E che al suo ben proveda, e a’ martir miei. 


From Cyprus’ isle, where Love owns every bower, 
. Or from the neighbouring shores of Jove’s domain, 
. Thou surely comest, sweet Rose, since this our plain 
) Bears not the stem where bloom’d so fair a flower. 
For I, who late was near my last sad hour, 
No sooner from her hand the gift obtain, 
Than thy sweet breath did charm away my pain, 
And to my limbs restore their wonted power. 
: But mark one thing that wakes a just surprise, 
Thy pallid form with life but faintly glows, 
That late of loveliest hue blush’d vermeil dies : 
Haste, to the thoughtless fair go sorrowing, Rose, 
; Bid her, by thy waned beauty taught, be wise, 
) For her own good provide and my repose. 





FROM THE SAME. 


Parte dell’ alma mia, caro consorte ! 
Che vivrai dopo me qualch’ anno ancora, 
Se vuoi che *n ed in quiete io mora, 
} Tempra tanto dolor sfrenato e forte ! 
Il vederti attristar m’ é doppia morte ; 
E se pur pianger vuoi, deh fa dimora 
Tanto che °! spirto se ne voli fuora, 
Ch’ esser gia per uscir sento alle porte: 
; Al mio partir sol ti dimando un dono ; 
) Che serbi fede al nostro casto letto 
Che ’n mia pid verde eta freddo abbandono ; 


) E perché accade pur qualche dispetto 
. Tra consorti talor ; chieggio ono. , 
Io vo; rimanti in pace, in cielo t’ aspetto. 


: Lorp of my love! my soul’s far dearer part, 
; As thou wilt live, and still enjoy. the days) 0. 
Wouldst thou in peace I breathe my soul away, 
: Then moderate the grief that rends thy heart! 
Thy sobs and tears give death a double smart ; 
If weep thou must, oh! grant a short delay, 
Till my faint spirit leave this house of clay, 

F’en now I feel it struggling to d 
; This only boow I crave ere I go Be 
Spotless maintain the bed of our chaste love, . i) 
Which cold I Jeave while youth refines each sense; ; 

And, oh! if e’er my will unduly strove 
With thine, as oft occurr’d—forgive th’ offence. 
| go—farewell—for thee I wait above. 
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GIOVANNI DELLA CASA. 


‘hy O dolce Selva solitaria, amica 
1} De’ miei pensieri sbigottiti e stanchi ! 
i Mentre Borea ne’ di torbidi e manchi 
+ D’ orrido gel l’aere e la terra implica ; 
E la tua verde chioma ombrosa, antica 
Come la mia, par d’ ogni intorno imbianchi ; 
Or che ’n vece di fior vermigli e bianchi 
Ha neve e ghiaccio ogni tua piaggia aprica ; 
A questa breve nubilosa Juce 
Vo ripensando, che mi avanza, e ghiaccio 
Gli spirti anch’ i’ sento e le membra farsi : 
Ma pia di te dentro e d’ intorno agghiaccio ; 
Che pid crudo Euro a me mio verno adduce, 
Pid lunga notte, e di pid freddi e scarsi ! 





sd Sweet lonely Wood, that like a friend art found 
al To soothe my oe thoughts that brood on woe, 
et Whilst through dull days and short the north winds blow, 
Numbing with winter's breath the air and ground ; 
Thy time-worn leafy locks seem all around, 
a Like mine, to whiten with old age’s snow, 
| Now that thy sunny banks, where late did grow 
The painted flowers, in frost and ice are bound ; 
| As I go musing on the dim brief — 
b. That still of life remains, then I too feel 
dee The creeping cold my limbs and spirits thrill : 
But I with sharper frost than thine congeal ; 
Since ruder winds my winter brings, and night 
Of greater length, and days more scant and chill. 





CELIO MAGNO. 


Alma che scendi in noi pura immortale, 
Primo pregio del mondo e maraviglia, 
w Luce, il cui raggio al sommo Sol somiglia, 
E di quest’ altro alla belta prevale ! 
Tu c’ hai ministri in questo yiver frale 
Angioli ch’ a tua guardia apron le ciglia, 
Alta cura di Dio, sua dolce figlia, 
Per cui salvar vestio spoglia mortale ! 
Dunque si tralignar non ti vergogna 
Di tanta stirpe, e tuo splendor natio, 
E stai vilmente in tanti error sepolta ? 
Deh sorgi omai, lasciando l’ombre e i sogni, 
Che morte hai presso, e mostra, al ciel rivolta, 
Che ti formar’ le proprie man di Dio. 


Sout that to us descend’st immortal pure, 
Creation’s boast, and Wonder’s endless theme, 
Light, that enkindled at the sun supreme, 
Dost with thy beams the lamp of day obscure! 
About thy path to make frail life secure, 
The eyes of Angels shed their watchful beam, 
Me And thee his own sweet daughter to redeem, 
The Lord of heaven did fleshly pains endure! 
Then canst thou still without remorse defame * 
a Thy noble origin, and native skies, 
Lost in a maze of error, sin and shame? 
Shake off these slumbers dark, awake,’ arise; | 
Turn thee to heav'n, ‘tis Death that :yonder'stands’ 
And show thyself the work of God’s own hands. me 


ou 











Sonnets from the Italian of Vittoria Colonna. 


VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Padre eterno del ciel! se, tua mercede, 
Vivo ramo son io dell’ ampiae vera 
Vite, ch’ abbraccia il mondo, e chiusa intera 
Vuol la nostra virti seco pet fede. 
L’ oechio divino tuo languir mi vede 
Per l’ombra di mie frondi intorno nera, 
Se nella dolce eterna primavera 
I] quasi secco umore verde non riede. 
Purgami si, ch’ io permanendo seco 
Mi cibi ogn’ ora delia rugiada santa, 
E rinfreschi col pianto la radice. 
Verita sei, dicesti d’esser meco ; 
Vien dunque lieto, ond’ io frutto felice 
Faccia in te degno a si gradita pianta. 


Fatner of heaven! if by thy mercy’s grace 
A living branch Tam of that true vine 
Which spreads o’er all, and would we did resign 
Ourselves entire by faith to its embrace. 

In me much drooping, Lord, thine eye will trace, 
Caused by the shade of these rank leaves of mine, 
Unless in season due thou dost refine 
The humour gross, and quicken its dull pace. 

So cleanse me, that abiding e’er with thee, 

I feed me hourly with the heavenly dew, 
And with my falling tears refresh the root. 

Thou said'st, and thou art truth, thou ’dst with me be, 
Then willing come, that I may bear much fruit, 
And worthy of the stock on which it grew. 
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Tuere hasscarcely ever been known 
a time when the preparations for the 
musical campaign have been upon so 
extended a scale. A new manage- 
ment at the King’s Theatre—new 
proprietors at the Argyle Rooms— 
Madame Catalani in England, who, 
it should appear, is determined to 
have most of the arrangement, as 
well as of the profits, of every thing 
in which she engages; il gran mas 
estro Rossini himself too arrived ! all 
these things give such an impetus to 
the public exhibitions. of the. art as 
has not been experienced for.an.inde- 
finite period. For. it is not alone the 
hovelties, but the powers of the com- 
Petitors that increase the interest, 
and all these operating not. simply 
ter se, but of necessity eeper| 


the conductors of. .all our 


establishments into the exertions in- 
dispensable to the conservation of 
their due share of the general favour. 
The theatres, the oratorios, the be- 
nefits, even the Ancient and the 
Philharmonic Concerts, will all be 
moved by the momentum of the im- 
pulse, and we are quite safe in pro- 
phesying that the metropolis never 
witnessed such appeals to the cu- 
riosity of the public, as well as to the 
predilections and the judgment of the 
amateurs, as will be put forth this 
season. It is not, indeed it cannot 


be, without well-founded fears for 
some of the entrepreneurs, that we 
contemplate the magnitude and the 
multitude of the preparations.— 
What contributes to this 

hension is, the enormous dem 
the principal singers; which exceed 


appre- 
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all the limits of customary extortion. 
There can, indeed, be no hazard in 
peremptorily pronouncing that if this 
cupidity be indulged but a very little 
further, or be not reduced by. en- 
larging the field of competition, al- 
most all the enterprizes of our most 
enterprizing conductors will be 
brought to a positive certainty of 
loss. Indeed, it is absolutely come 
to such a calculation already in many 
undertakings. 

The King’s Theatre has begun the 
campaign with strong appearances 
of Success, and the spirit evinced by 
the board of management deserves 
encouragement. We say this, how- 
ever, with some reservation; for it 
appears not a little surprising that 
the subscribers, . who are the chief 
supporters of this most expensive 
place of fashionable resort, should so 
readily acquiesce in the rise of the 
charge for boxes ; and we are driven 
to assume, that the concession is drawn 
from a desire of exclusion but too 
common to rank and opulence, and 
from the belief that by adding to 
the costliness, the circle will be ren- 
dered more select. Indeed it is due 
to the managers to say, that we un- 
derstand great pains are used to ex- 
clude improper persons, by certain 
restrictions in the issue’ of tickets, 
which must so operate, and operate 
usefully. Be this however as it may, 
the effect is the same. The pleasure 
must be purchased at a dear, not to 
say at too dear a rate; and, indeed, 
it seems altogether impossible to ac- 
count for the necessity of such a de- 
mand (amounting to about one-sixth 
of the whole), since, if published 
statements are correct, and they have 
long stood uncontradicted, the re- 
ceipts have generally exceeded 
70,000. per annum, and the engage- 
ments of principal performers have 
been under 15,0002. These facts be- 
come even more surprising when 
contrasted with the expenses of the 
best foreign opera houses. But Eng- 
land is the true “ gold coast,” and 
John Gull would be a far more just 
cognomen than the one which has so 
long been taken to designate the 
sturdy, unyielding dispositions of our 
countrymen. Even the last comer, 
Sienor Rossini himself, has learned our 
foible. He has refused to put pen to 
paper for less than 100 guineas, and 
demands the very trifling compen- 





sation of 1,200/. for the ight of 
the opera he pu " Pee to 
compose, and which he began to write 
on Sunday the, 25th of January, in 
the. present year, 1824, if his inten. 
tion then to commence his work was 
not petponan by the gratulations of 
his friends. on his reception on Satur. 
day the 24th. 

It afforded him, indeed, a con- 
siderable triumph ; and as indicating 
the strong feeling of what is due to 
talent, and the liberal desire to pay 
the full homage to genius, the cir. 
cumstances are alike honourable to 
those who bestow as to him who re- 
ceives. Never did we witness so 
early, so vehement a struggle for ad- 
mission. The pay-table was choked ; 
and str » courage, and even a 
little ferocity, were necessary to enable 
tthe lover of the all-softening art to 
pay his half-guinea at the door of 
the a A very few minutes sufficed 
to fill every part of it. All the world 
of science was there ; and when Ros- 
sini advanced to his place at the 
ponent, he was cheered in the 
oudest manner—every body jumped 
upon the seats to catch a look of the 
great man, who continued to bow 
respectfully to the audience. The 
opera selected was his Zelmira, of 
which we proceed to give a sketch. 

The scene is laid in the island of 
Lesbos, where Polidoro (Placci) the 
sovereign, having been overthrown 
by Azor, King of Mitilene, is con- 
cealed through the filial piety of his 
daughter Zelmira (Signora Colbran 
Rossini) in the subterraneous mau- 
soleum of the kings of Lesbos. Aa- 
tenor (Curioni) aspiring to the throne, 
has conspired with Leucippo (Porto) 
to murder Azor, and the piece opens 
at the moment of the discovery of 
the deed. The conspirators contrive 
to throw the guilt upon Ze/mira; and 
Ilo (Garcia), her husband, arriving, 
they inspire him with the belief that 
she also aimed at his life, when, in 
fact, she wrested the dagger from 
the hand of Leucippo at the very in- 
stant he was about, to strike the 
blow. Antenor is elected king, and 
enthroned, and Ze/mira i oned. 
Polidoro, compelled by her nee to 
quit his place of refuge, encounters 
Tle, to whom-he relates ,the. truth. 
Ilo, overcome with.joy at-his wiles 
innocence, hasieus, to assemble Mf 
troops. In the meantime, Ze/grm '8 
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permitted to escape by Leuctppo, who 
has seen Ifo and Polidoro together. 
Antenor and Leucippo by a stratagem 
ssduce Zelmira to disclose her father’s 
concealment ; they take immediate 
advantage of the communication, and 
arrest their victims ; but J/o arrives, 
reserves his father, his wife, and 
child, and orders the death of the 
conspirators. 

It will be seen that, however defi- 
cient in probability, a piece thus con- 
structed may abound in situations of 
interest and in passion. Such, indeed, 
is the case with Zelmira. But though 
perhaps it may be said to equal, if 
not exceed, any of Rossini’s compo- 
sitions in the combination of the or- 
chestral accompaniments, there is 
a weight and a gloom about it, which 
not even the striking characteristic of 
the composer’s manner, his conversion 
of ornamental passages into the lan- 
guage of expression—no, nor the ve- 
hemence of the style, nor the energy 
of the instruments, could remove; 
though there is some of the music 
effectively dramatic during the re- 
presentation, there is not a single 
bar—not even a_ solitary frat de 
chant, that the mind carries away. 
The piece is supported by the clangor 
of drums and trombones (the whole 
orchestra, by the way, played most 
intolerably loud), by great splendour, 
aud bysome most admirable acting 
and singing ; but we left the thea- 
tre with litle desire to hear the 
opera again. We think Rossini has 
made an injudicious choice there- 
fore. It is inferior to Otello—it is 
infinitely below Tancredi—nor in- 
deed can we think it adds a jot to 
the composer’s reputation. He was 
however called for, faintly at first, 
aud with some opposition; but the 
perseverance of a few, and the cu- 
rlosity of the many, aided by his 
fame for other deserts than Zelmira, 
wrought upon the house, and he was 
led on by Signor Garcia, and supported 
by Benelli, the acting manager. Few, 
we believe, in any other situation, 
would have recognized, in the short 
~ figure they dragged reluctantly 
alta dozen feet from the side scené, 
Of qnlmaated Rossini, the composer 

tirty-three operas, the idol of 
pangs Europe, and the irresistible 

Seduce 
ores hy bye Seger The con- 
n into a Philander at 


Drury (by the way, the endurance 
Fen. 494, 
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of Philandering is a national re- 
proach) presents not a more ridiculous 
practical solecism. If what Bombet or 
Stendthall ( whichever it be) relates is 
true, that two of the prettiest women 
in Italy rushed suddenly into Rossini’s 
apartment at Bologna, to contend for 
his heart and person, it inspires us 
with the delicious anticipation, that 
the two captivating French actresses 
who occupied one of the lower boxes 
on Saturday night, and the sight of 
whose beauty was worth all Rossini’s 
Zelmira, may, when they read of our 
devotion, climb to our solitary bower, 
where this our first public homage to 
their charms is indited ; for we (fd 
withstanding our plurality) are quite 
as slender, and bear as near a resem- 
blance to Adonis or Endymion as i 
maestro himself, though it must be 
confessed that he has some advan- 
tage in point of youth and reputation. 
But we are to the full as lovely ; and 
if the science of Gall and Spurzheim 
holds, at least as loving to boot. 
Well then, Rossini was wooed and 
not unsought was won, to receive 
this io al merito, almost new to 
England ; he bowed, and he retreated. 
—But the whole was awkwardly 
achieved. ‘“ They manage these 
things better in France” and Italy. 

We donot, however, mean to im- 
pute, as the daily journals have ‘lone, 
ill-manners or inmpertinence to the 
worthy maestro. On the contrary, 
we are happy to be able to state, on 
sufficient authority, that all that has 
been disrespectfully said of his con- 
duct during his visit to the King is 
false. No man could have conducted 
himself with a better understand- 
ing of the custom of courts than 
Rossini. His entire deportment was 
that of a man at ease, yet sensible of 
what was due to the superior rank of 
those around him; and if he can be 
said to have erred at all, it was in 
the endeavour to amuse, and to show 
a wonderful faculty, in imitating one 
of those pitiable beings, whom the 
humanity and propriety of the Eng- 
lish audiences have banished long 
since from the Italian operas.. This, 
in the presence of females, was, per- 
haps, more consistent. with, foreign 
than with English freedom. 

We have often before been. struck 
with the admirable talents of Garcia, 
but we were never so deeply im- 
ss with his great and varigus 
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powers as on this night. In fact, he 
sustained the whole opera. As a 
singer, his force, energy, execution, 
and expression, exceed, far exceed 
all his competitors ; and his acting 
is not less remarkably excellent to 
those who are acquainted with the 
natural language of passion of the 
Italians. His voice has certainly lost 
the freshness and quality that belong 
to youth alone, but his genius and his 
volume are improved by maturity 
and exercise. He is florid beyond 
all florid vocalists; but his redun- 
dancy is extenuated by the delicious 
facility with which he flies through 
melody, and through the most diffi- 
cult passages, while he surrenders 
his whole soul to the expression of 
passion. 

The grand novelty was Signora 
Colbran Rossini, who has been much 
and grossly misrepresented by fo- 
reign publications, if her performance 
on Saturday can be taken as af- 
fording a fair specimen of her powers. 
Perhaps it might be raised above the 
ordinary standard ; as the application 
of such a stimulus as was then exhi- 
bited to her mind, could hardly fail 
to exalt her to the utmost, and we 
well know how much depends upon 
excitement, and Jertichinats where 
so much expectancy has been pre- 
viously inspired. Signora Colbran is 
still a great singer in many respects, 
though with less volume than is com- 
monly possessed by those of the first 
class. Her voice resembles that of 
Caradori in quality, and she has a 
little, and but a little, more power. 
Her execution is neat, though very 
rapid ; and her intonation occasionally 
only faulty, and that in no considera- 
ble degree. She coursed through 
two octaves by semitones remark- 
ably well. Her expression is atill fine ; 
there are the marks of a style origi- 
nally great ; her manner is command- 
ing ; there is much grandeur in her 

erson, and dignity in her air. Such 
is the true portrait of Madame 
Rossini. Francheschi, a new man, 
is a tenor about a third rate, and 
certainly better than most of his 
predecessors. Madame Vestris, Cu- 
rioni, and Porto, sung as_ usual, 
and Garcia, though he eclipsed Cu- 
rioni, did not entirely extinguish his 
beams. He was listened to with 
pleasure, which is no slight compli- 
ment, when the natural endowments 
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and scientific acquisitions of his co- 
rival are considered. At the end of 
the opera, God save the King was 
sung (verse and chorus) by Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis, Signora Caradori, 
and Madame Vestris—the rest of the 
singers, and the corps dramatique, 
attending. Madame Ronzi_ was 
handsomely greeted. Upon the 
whole then the new management has 
given most decided, most laudable 
demonstrations of an active and en- 
ergetic conduct of affairs. The 
house is very tastefully decorated, 
the scenery and costumes are 
splendid, and the vocal strength of 
the company can hardly perhaps be 
augmented, except by Catalani, 
whose terms, if report speaks truly, 
were such as forbid, and ought to 
forbid, her engagement. 

The lessees of the King’s Theatre 
have it in contemplation to originate 
a Concert Spirituel during Lent, or 
sacred performances, selected from 
foreign composers, and to be exe- 
cuted by foreign artists. Whether 
the Lord Chamberlain will be pre- 
vailed upon to interfere, by the pro- 
prietors of the winter theatres, is a 
point yet undecided. 

Signor Rossini intends to give four 
concerts, at which he himself, it is 
presumed, will sing. He is a very 
fine tenor; and in the orchestra is 
said to be scarcely, if at all, inferior 
to any one now in this country. 

The British Concerts will not be 
revived, nor the Vocal, nor the City 
Amateur. But aconcert for general 
resort has been arranged at the Ar- 
gyle Rooms. The proprietors are 
understood to be Messrs. Bellamy, 
Braham, Hawes, Mori, and Welch. 
There are to be nine nights, and the 
first performance will take place 
early in March. One act will con- 
sist of ancient music, and the other 
of modern compositions. 

Thus with the Ancient and Philhar- 
monic, and the Benefit Concerts, and 
the Oratorios, there ischoice and plen- 
ty. But it is also a frequent question 
in the musical circles — will Madame 
Catalani consent to sink into the audi- 
tor tantum? Probably not. Ever 
since the great provincial meetings, 
she has been engaged ina tour threugh 
the north, taking in her suite two 
singers (Mr. and Mrs. Bedford, ci-de- 
vant Miss Greene), a conductor (M. 
Pio Cianchettini), a leader, a 
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rioloncellist. Thus attended, she has 
held concerts both in Scotland and 
sn various towns of the North and 
has succeeded wonderfully. Mr. Sa- 
pio and Miss Stephens have made a 
tour in their different engagements 
of not less than 2000 miles. Bath, 
Bristol, and Worcester, are engaged 
ina series of concerts. The operas 
at Bath were very successful; and 
what is singular, Mr. Phillips, a 
young English bass, distinguished 
himself particularly. 

The establishment of a new glee- 
club, at the Argyle Rooms, under 
Messrs. Hawes and Welch, the pro- 
prietors, is talked of. 

The first Oratorio takes place on 
January 30, when will be given 
Schneider's composition, so much 
vaunted in the foreign journals, The 
Day of Judgment. Report speaks 
highly of it. Mr. Bochsa is the pro- 
prietor, and Sir George Smart con- 
ducts. Most of the principal English 
singers are engaged. 

The Royal Academy of Music have 
been reduced to the necessity of re- 
questing the attendance of the Pro- 
fessors gratuitously for a quarter !!! 

NEW MUSIC. 

Mr. Cramer has two new publications. 
A feveurite Swiss etr for the pianoforte 
as a rondo, and a fantasia, in which 1s in- 
troduced the round, Up, ‘tis the Indian 
drum, trom Bishop's opera of Cortez. 
The first piece commences with an intro- 
duction, into which the subject of the rondo 
is moulded with great ingenuity, and with 
graceful and dignified expression. The 
theme, a Swiss air, is a sweet melody of 
sufficient character to fasten itself upon the 
mind ; but Mr. Cramer has a ntly ex- 
hausted his fancy upon it in the introduc- 
tion. In the rondo it appears in various 
keys, but under little novelty of form or 
character, and the intermediate strains ate 
inno way remarkable. The construction, 
as well as the merit of the fantasia, is much 
the same. Thelate compositions of Mr. Cra- 
mer give some proofs of indolence, or of a 
failure in the powers of the master; for to 
what other causes may we attribute the 


mannerism and poverty of fan al- 
most universally exhibit: ? mi 


Aurora che sorgerai, a favourite air, 
by Rossini, with an introduction, and va- 
riations, by T. A. Rawlings. The first 
few bars of the introduction are bold and 
animated, and are principally effective from 
their contrast with the theme, parts of 
which appearing in common time, and alter- 
nately in the major and minor modes, give 
it novelty and interest. We cannot bestow 
equal praise upon the variations, which 
lose both the character and melody of the 
subject so entirely, that they would serve 
equally well for any other air. We regret 
this the more as they are animated and 
agreeable, and devoid of every thing like 
vulgarity. Mr. Rawlings has also a duet 
for the pianoforte, entitled, Le Bouguet, 
full of spirit and variety. It o with 
a bolero leading to Storace’s old air, the 
lullaby, which is arranged with sweetness, 
and attention to the character of the subject. 
When the rosy morn, from Rosina, follows, 
with two variations, succeeded by a gay 
and brilliant rondo a Is militaire. 

Variations to a theme in the opera Jean 
de Paris, with a grand introduction by J. 
Mayseder, arranged for the pianoforte solo 
by Gelinek. Great di ties of execution, 
combined with rapidity, are the principal fea- 
tures of the piece. Its effect, therefore, 
depends on the hand of the performer. 

Amongst the arrangements is Puer's 
overture to Sargino, by Hummel, with 
accompaniments for violin, flute, and vio- 
loncello. This overture is much in fashion 
in Germany. 

The third number of Les Belles Fleurs, 
contains the Bells of St. Petersburgh, with 
variations and a rondo by Hummel. 

The second number of Mr. Klose’s Ope- 
ratic Divertimentos, consists of selections 
from Winter’s opera of Timoteo. 

Mr. Cipriani Potter has arranged Ros- 
sini’s celebrated trio, Cruda sorte, as a duet 
for the harp and pianoforte. 

In vain hope’s brightest colours beam, 
an Alsatian melody, adapted to original 

, with an accompaniment for the 

or pianoforte; and, In these shades, a 
canzonet, by Lindpainter, adapted to ori- 
ginal poetry, with an accompaniment for 
the pianoforte, are very elegant-and ex- 
pressive airs, far above the common. 

The great work edited by Mr, Horsley, 
from the printed and MS. compositions of 
Dr. Callcot, is out, but we have not suffi- 
cient space to enter into its merits. 


SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


FRANCE. 
The Drama.—No piece worthy of 
particular notice seems to have been 
rought forward since our last re- 
Port, but several more new pieces 


are announced as in a state of for- 

wardness, some of which will pro- 

bably be represented before the end of 

the month. The second volume of the 

new — of Moliere, by M. Aime 
2 
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Martin, is published; the first vo- 
lume will be published in February 
and the remaining six quarterly. 
This edition is very highly spoken of, 
as combining every thing interesting 
in the numerous editions of Moliere 
hitherto published, and many new 
and interesting observations. The 
fifth Jivraison of the Collection of 
Memoirs relative to the Dramatic 
Art, contains the Memoirs of Ma- 
demoiselle Dumesnil, published by M. 
Dusault and those of the celebrated 
German actor [ffland by M. Picard. 

Poetry.—M. Pougerville has pub- 
lished his translation of Lucretius 
into French Verse in 2 vols. Svo. 
This translation is very highly spoken 
of by the critics ; among others by 
M. Raynouard, in the Journal des 
Savans for January 1824. 

Natural History.—The fifth vo- 
lume of Cuvier’s Researches on Fos- 
sil Bones is published. Four volumes 
of the Classical Dictionary of Natu- 
ral History are now published. This 
work is under the direction of Mr. 
Bory de St. Vincent, and will make 
12 or 15 vols. in 8vo. It is quite 
distinct from the Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Naturelles, 28 vols. Svo. 
published under the superintendence 
of M. Cuvier. A notice has been 
published of the works of Palissot 
de Beauvois, viz. The Flora of 
Owara and Benin, 20 numbers fol. 
Insects collected in Africa, St. Do- 
mingo, and the United States of 
North America, 15 numbers fol. 
Essay towards anew Agrostography 
fvo. plates 4tto. Prodromus of the 
5th and 6th families of Oethogamy, 

Mosses and Lycopodium) 8vo. The 

Travels of Humboldt and Bonp- 
land, 6th part. Synopsis of the 
Equinoctial Plants of the New 
World, 8vo. 

Jurisprudence. — A very useful 
work is an Alphabetical table of all 
the decrees, reported in the criminal 
part of the official Bulletin of the 
Court of Cassation, from 1798 to 
1823. Le Code des Femmes, is writ- 
ten not for lawyers but for the use of 
the fair sex themselves ; and not to 
alarm the ladies by a dry treatise, 
the author has thrown it into the form 
of Narratives and Conversations on 
their rights, privileges, duties, and 
obligations. 


History, Memoirs, Biography.— 





The Historical Dictionary of the 
French Generals, from the 1ith cen. 
tury to our times, by M. de Cour. 
celles, is now completed by the pub-« 
lication of the 9th volume, which, like 
the preceding, contains about 200 
biographical notices. A on 
of the highest interest is, the inedited 
Letters of the Chancellor d’Agues- 
seau, 2 vols. 8vo. The editor, M. 
Rives, has placed at the head of the 
work, under the modest title of In- 
troduction, a dissertation of extraor- 
dinary merit, containing an abridged 
history of the parliaments, full of au- 
thentic facts, and profound and new 
ideas, which throw a strong light on 
the causes of the progress and the 
decline of those ancient institutions. 
Another publication which we should 
suppose must be interesting, but of 
which we know no more than what 
is contained in the advertisement, is 
Unpublished Letters of Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray, extracted 
from the archives at Rome, with two 
Memoirs, one in French, the other in 
Latin, partly inedited, 8vo. M. 
Raoul Rochette has published his 
History of the Swiss Revolution from 
1797 to 1803, 1 vol. 8vo. The au- 
thor professes to have observed strict 
impartiality, and it does not appear 
that he has in any respect failed in 
his promise: he supports his asser- 
tions by respectable authorities, and 
has not only drawn from the best 
sources, but even seems to have im- 
posed it on himself as a duty to con- 
sult above all, authors whose opi- 
nions differ from his own. The work 
is divided into four books. The 
Royalist journals speak in unfavour- 
able terms of the 3 vols. of the An- 
nual Necrology, by M. Mahul ; while 
he exalts, say they, all the liberals to 
the skies, he loses no opportunity of 
casting imputations on those who 
have served the cause of Royalty. 
Much praise, however, is given to the 
articles on the late Queen of England, 
the Abbé Sicard, and a few others. 
The enterprising bookseller Ladvo- 
cat has hit on a speculation which 
will certainly be successful. It is an 
Historical Dictionary, 1 vol. 8vo. 600 
pages in double columns, entirely 
extracted from the works of Voltaire, 
with the addition of a few necessary 
notes. Volumes 6 and 7 of the Me- 
moirs of Cardinal Richelieu have just 
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made their appearance ; these Me- 
moirs, written by the Cardinal him- 
self or under his eye, and the manu- 
script of which has numerous correc- 
tious in his own hand-writing, are 
published tor the first time. They 
give a complete picture of the reign 
of Louis XIII, trom 1610 to 163s. 
Souvenirs Senatoriaux, by Count de 
Cornet, peer of France, excited, when 
first advertised, considerable curiosity 
in many persons who conceived that 
one of Buonaparte’s Senators who re- 
membered all he had witnessed, and 
would tell all he remembered, must 
prove not a little entertaining. If 
they expected any scandal they must 
be disappointed. The Count has no- 
thing of the kind: one fault he has ; 
that of being either deficient in me- 
mory, or veryniggardly of his Souve- 
nirs: he has doubtless seen and 
heard many more remarkable things 
than he relates. 

Medicine.—The foundation of the 
Hippocratic doctrine, or the trea- 
tises of Hippocrates, translated into 
French, with the text on the oppo- 
site page, revised and corrected after 
the MSS. in the king’s library, by 
the Chevalier De Mercy. The two 
volumes now published, though the 
last in the order of their appearance, 
are in fact the first in the study of 
the doctrine. This most valuable 
work now consists of ten volumes. 
The luminous arrangement of the 
whole renders the study of the works 
of the father of medicine far more 
easy and profitable. A new Medical 
Review has just commenced, by the 
title of French and Foreign Medical 
Review, Classical Journal of the Ho- 
tel Dieu and la Charité at Paris. No 
doubt can be entertained of the suc- 
cess of a journal which the most 
eminent physicans of the capital have 
undertaken. 

Fine Arts——The first number of 
the 8vo. edition of Mr. Redouté’s 
splendid work, Les Roses, is pub- 
lished at the very moderate price of 
31. 50 cents. for four plates with text. 
Another work, equally splendid in its 
kind, is the views, plans, sections, 
aud details of the cathedral of Co- 
logue, With restorations according to 
the original plan, by Sulpice Bois- 
seree (a German architect), This 
work has, we regret to say, two 
“ects, which will prevent its be- 
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coming so useful as it ought to be. 
It is printed on paper of enormously 
large dimensions, and will be extreme- 
ly expensive, far beyond the reach of 
those who would derive advantage 
from it. The text, which is hand- 
somely printed in a moderate folio 
size, is a truly classical work on 
the kind of architecture falsely attri- 
buted to the Goths and Arabs. The 
author considers the cathedral of 
Cologne as the type of this order of 
building, and a perfect model of the 
style. There will be five numbers, 
of which one is published. We un- 
derstand that it cannot be sold in 
London for less than eighty pounds 
sterling. 

Mr. Costé, an architect, having 
been invited, in 1818, by the Pacha 
of Egypt, to superintend several im- 
portant works, was authorized to 
measure and to make drawings of all 
the edifices at Cairo and Alexandria 
that he might think fit to study, in 
order to execute his works according 
to the style of the country. This 
gave him an opportunity, during his 
five years’ residence, to make those 
researches which he is now going to 
publish, under the title of Arabic 
Architecture, in twelve numbers, 
each containing six or seven plates. 

Education, &c.—Madame Cam- 
pan’s treatise on education, two vols. 
Svo. is well worthy of perusal by all 
mothers who have the real interest of 
their daughters at heart. It is fol- 
lowed by a theatre for young per- 
sons, which, whatever may be the 
merit of some pieces, certainly does 
not deserve the honour which injudi- 
cious friendship or party spirit would 
fain bestow on it, of being superior 
to that of Madame de Genlis. 

Novels.—Alonzo, or Spain, is the 
title of a work in four vols. 8vo. 
the object of which is to give a 
thorough insight into the customs, 
manners, &c. of Spain, the distinc- 
tive characters of the several pro- 
vinces, and of the different classes 
of society. To effect this, the au- 
thor, after visiting every part of the 
peninsula, has united his observa- 
tions in this work, which he has 
composed in the form of. a kind of 
drama, in which all the memorable 
event of this last twenty years, and 
the chief actors in them, are brought 
under review. 
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the best writers in Germany, to the 


GERMANY. 
Elisabeth, at Marburg, published by 
George Moller, with eighteen plates 
and iptive text, fol. and the ca- 
thedral at Meissen, by Schwechten, 
number 1, folio. The first of these 
works is complete; of the second, 
two more numbers are expected. 
These two churches, no good draw- 
of which have hitherto been pub- 
ished, are well worthy the study of 
the architect and the antiquarian, 
as both show the transition from the 
more ancient to the more modern 
style of religious architecture in 
Germany. The church of St. Elisa- 
beth was founded by Conrad Land- 
ve of Hesse, in 1285, and finished 
fF 1985, except some additions that 
continued to be made to it, till 1314. 
The cathedral of Meissen was ori- 
ginally founded by the Emperor 
tho I, but the present building is 
not of his age, ft | we find from his- 
tory that Bishop Wittigo I. had it 
rebuilt—1274. Another fine work 
is now ina fair way of being com- 
pleted, after having been suspended for 
several years, we mean Tischbein’s 
Homer, after the antique. The Uni- 
versal Encyclopedia of Arts and Sci- 
ences, by Ersch and Gruber, proceeds 
in its regular steady course. The 
1ith ey is published, and the 12th 
may be shortly expected. We have 
not before had occasion to speak of 
this great undertaking, which for real 
and solid information is expected to 
be equal, if not superior to any simi- 
lar production of other countries. 
Some idea of the extent of it may be 
formed when we say that this 11th 
part of 420 pages, 4to. is occupied 
with the articles Bleihberg to Boling- 
broke. It is estimated to extend to 
30 volumes, or 60 parts. Each ar- 
ticle is sigued by the author ; and all 


number of 400, are ged in it. 
Among them are Kurt for 
Botany i m9 and Ottfried -~ 

for Philology and Classical Antiquity ; 
W. Muller or Bibliography ; Joseph 
W. Muller for Bi $ 

Von Hammer, Gesenius 2 om 
for the East, and a Jong etcetera of 
the most distinguished names. It is 
pragieigiie: ae that such a work 


we think that there is but little if 
any reason to complain that it pro~ 
ceeds too slowly. fault we have 
to find is, that the copper-plates: are 
not so numerous as might be wished, 
and that there is in particular a great 
deficiency of maps. Thus an execel- 
lent article, Bohemia, in this part, 
well deserved a map ; the same may 
be said of the most Jearned article in 
this part, O. Miller’s Beotia, which 
contains every thing relative to Greek 
tradition and archeology, down to the 
very latest discoveries and 

tions. Some articles are 

too short, in proportion to the extent 
of the work. 

Ttaly—M. Angelo Mai has’ pub- 
lished a second edition of the Letters 
of Cornelius Fronto, and Marcus 
Aurelius, with the addition of above 
100 letters, taken from a Codex re- 
scriptus in the Vatican Li - Ori- 
gin of the Venetian Fétes; (Italian 
and French) by Giust. Remer Michel, 
3 vols. 8vo. A Dictionary of Natural 
History and Chemistry, applied to 
the Arts, by G. Pozzi, 3 vols. 8vo. 
An Analytical Examination’ of’ the 
Faculty of Thinking, and of the Phe- 
nomena of Memory, Dreams, Deli- 
rium, and Mania, G. M. Scara- 
muzza, 8vo. We regret that weiare 
at present unable to give more than 
the titles of these works. 94 


Me 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


For the first time for many 
months, we are enabled to postpone 
the affairs of Spain, as having be- 
come matters of minor consideration, 
and we are not sorry for it; the pa- 
triotic disinterestedness of some, the 
generous daring of others, rendered 


26, 182, 
vain and useless as were) 

mercenary baseness and successful 
treachery, leave us but little: incli- 
nation to dweli such scenes 


longer than our duty absolutely com- 
pels us. The contest, however, We 
deem far from over ; the present calm 
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is obviously prelusive ofastorm,-—and. 
when that storm arises, though it 
may be impossible to foresee, who 
will ride on it, and direct it, still we 
have little doubt it will. tear up the 
edifice which priestcraft would ce- 
ment with the blood of the people, 
and overwhelm both the architects 
and the tenants in its ruins. We are 
not sorry to obey the call which the 
new world makes on our attention, 
and we hope our readers will find, in 
the details of its rising prosperity, 
the same repose which they have af- 
forded us after contemplating so long 
the crimes and follies of the old. Our 
last summary was scarcely closed 
when the files of the American papers 
brought us an account of the openin 
of the first session of their eighteen 
congress, together with the import- 
ant message of their President, Mr. 
Monroe. The writer, in its very out- 
set, declares his conviction, that 
‘“‘ there never was a period, since the 
establishment of their revolution, 
when, regarding the condition of the 
civilized world, and its bearing on 
them, there was greater necessity for 
devotion im the public servants to 
their respective duties, or for virtue, 
patriotism, and union in their consti- 
tution.” Considering the character 
of Mr. Monroe, this is a peculiarly 
important announcement. He is not 
naturally an alarmist, nor is he am- 
bitious of the fame of a fine writer— 
what he feels he says ; and, were we 
not confirmed in our opinion by subse 
sequent passages in this message, 
were we to pause even here, we 
should not scruple to affirm that, at 
least in his opinion, the Holy Alli- 
ance had further aims than the ex- 
tirpation of liberal sentiments in mere 
monurchies. It is quite plain that 
Mr. Monroe sees, or fancies he. sees, 
its vast shadow stretching across the 
Atlantic ; and we can little wonder 
that late events in Europe should 
give him a distaste to any visit from 
the substance. Indeed the very next 
sentence in this document; proyes 
clearly enough what little cordialit 
rae ne 
4 visitation. We re 

Just to fancy Mr. Deanne liaianan 
citing it aloud to h ) 
m the Russian dialect... The. people 


-_ the sove- . 


that full 


being with us exelus 
reign, it is. indispen 
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is imperial master . 
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information be laid before them on all 


important subjects, to enable them 
to. exercise 9 high pone with 
complete effect. To the people, 
every department of the government, 
and every individual in each are re- 
sponsible ; and the more full their 
information, the better they can 
judge of the wisdom of the polic 
ursued, and of the conduct of eac 
in, regard to it.” The message then 
Rranegs to. state that, though the 
iscussions with Great Britain, re- 
specting the boundary line, have not 
yet terminated, still that a new and 
comprehensive negociation has been 
opened, by which they will be termi- 
nated, and their mutual commercial 
rights settled and established. A simi- 
lar arrangement is in progress with 
France, with respect to the claim of 
the Republic upon that country for un- 
justifiable seizures and aggressions ; 
and the question with Russia respect- 
ing the north west coast of America 
is also in the course of an amicable 
arrangement. The two next topics 
touched upon are such as to reflect 
everlasting credit upon Mr. Monroe, 
and to secure him the applause of 
every friend of humanity, no matter in 
what hemisphere, or under what 
form of government he may reside. 
The first is a proposal which, if act- 
ed on, would, we have no doubt, ex- 
terminate the odious traffic which 
has called it forth, and which now 
comes with double grace from the 
country which first set the example 
of this great political amelioration. 
“< Incompliance,” says the document, 
“‘ with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, adoptes at their last 
session, instructions have been Fin 
to all the ministers of the United 


States, accredited to the powers of 
Europe and America, to prone the 
proscription of the African slave 
trade, by classing it under the deno- 
mination, and inflicting on f perpe- 
twators the punishment, of piracy. 
Should this Rot osal be mm is! to, 
it is not,doubted that this odious and 


criminal practice will be prompey 
and. entirely suppressed.” , As, Eng- 
landhas not had the, good-fortune to 
originate oposition, we haye 
ouly, to hope, that, she will. not. lose 

1e secondary glory of being the fore- 
most, in, adopting it, ‘The next pro- 
position is founded on.a:principle, it 
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seems, laid down by France im the 
war with Spain, of which we cer- 
tainly were not before aware ; 
namely, a determination to grant no 
commissions to privateers. In con- 
sequence of this concurrence with 
principles long maintained by the 
United States, “it has been deemed 
a favourable moment to propose to 
France, Russia, and Great Britain, 
to make this rule invariable.” And 
“when the friends of humanity re- 
flect on the essential amelioration to 
the condition of the human race, 
which would result from the abolition 
of private war on the sea, and on 
the great facility with which it might 
be accomplished, requiring only 
the consent of a few sovereigns, 
an earnest hope is indulged that 
these overtures will meet with an at- 
tention animated by the spirit in 
which they were made, and that they 
will ultimately be successful.” We 
hope so too, and we are perfectly 
ready to join with that hope a tribute 
to the disinterestedness of the power 
with which the proposal has origi- 
nated, promising, as it does, to be- 
come of eminent maritime superiority. 
The message then details, at great 
length, the state of their internal 
affairs, the army, the fortifications, 
the militia, and the navy, whose con- 
ductinthe West Indies, mthe suppres- 
sion of piracy, is particularly eulo- 
gized ; all these statements are con- 
sidered as very satisfactory. The 
finances of the country are next esti- 
mated, and the calculation was that. 
on the Ist day of the year 1824, there 
would be found in the treasury a sur- 
plus of 9,000,000 dollars. <As to 
the public debt, the president’s de- 
clared conviction is that, should the 
United States continue at peace, the 
operation of the ordinary sinking 
fund will make the only debt remain- 
ing in the year 1835, seven millions 
(dollars) of five per cent. stock, and 
thirteen of three per cent.stock. Much 
pleasure is expressed at the apparent 
progress of the Greeks, “ whose 
cause and name” have excluded ene- 
mies, although they have not suc- 
ceeded in procuring allies. By far 
the most important and interesting 

art of this philosophical state paper 
1s what follows with regard to the 
newly-organized republics of South 
America, to which, as we noticed in 


our last, the United States had pre- 
viously sent ambassadors, an inter- 
change of which we find has since 
taken place. After briefly noticing 
the difference of system which exists 
with regard to the policy of the 
United States, and that of the Holy 
Alliance, Mr. Monroe says explicitly, 
“‘ We owe it, therefore, to candour, 
and to the amicable relations existin, 
between the United States and these 
powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt upon their part 
to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any 
European power, we bave not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere. But, 
with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence, and main- 
tained it,—and whose independence 
we have, on great consideration, and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly spirit towards 
the United States.” This language 
is clear, manly, and decided; but, 
lest any misunderstanding should, by 
possibility, exist on this most inter- 
esting subject, the President agaiy 
reverts to it in the following terms :— 
“Our policy, in regard to Europe, 
which was adopted at an early age of 
the wars which have so Jong agitated 
that quarter of the globe, neverthe- 
less remains the same ; which is, not 
to interfere in the internal concerns 
of any of its powers ; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate 
government for us; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it, and to pre- 
serve those relations by a frank, firm, 
and manly policy ; meeting, in all in- 
stances, the just claims of every 
power—submitting to injuries from 
none. But, in regard to those con- 
tinents, circumstances are eminently 
and conspicuously different. It. is 
impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and 
happiness ; nor can any one believe 
that our southern brethren, if left to 
themselves, would adopt it of their 
own accord. It is equally impossible, 
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therefore, that we should behold such 


interposition, in any form, with in- 
difference. If we look to the com- 
parative strength and resources of 
Spain, and those new governments, 
and their distance from each other, 
it must be obvious that she never can 
subdue them. It is still the true po- 
licv of the United States to leave the 
parties to themselves, in the hope 
that other powers will pursue the 
same course.” This is not to be mis- 
understood; it amounts to neither 
more nor less than a distinct declara- 
tion of war against any European 
power which may interfere to assist 
Spain in the re-conquest of her re- 
yolted colonies; and it is obvious 
enough that, considering the distance 
of any European Belligerent from 
the seat of warfare, the necessity for 
importing thither large military re- 
inforcements, the comparative proxi- 
mity of the United States, and her ra- 
pidly increasing naval preponderance, 
the menace is not likely to be made 
in vain. Great Britain, with her fleet, 
is the only state whose co-operation 
could induce even a chance of suc- 
cess, and this co-operation, if rumour 
speaks truly, is not at all likely to be 
afforded. The British government is 
said to have declared that though it 
will not interfere with any attempt 
on the part of Spain herself to re- 
cover her South American posses- 
sions, still that it will not recognize 
the transfer of her mere nominal sove- 
reignty to any other power for that 
purpose. As to Spain’s attempting 
their subjugation in her present state, 
It is utterly ridiculous—wasted as she 
is with internal dissension, without 
money, credit, or confidence, trusting 
for the preservation of her own local 
tranquillity to a foreign army, she 
cannot, mid all her follies, dream of 
a chimera so wild as the successful 
invasion of South America. It would 
be almost as easy for her to repro- 
duce Columbus and discover another 
continent. Almost immediately after 
the delivery of the message, we find 
by intelligence from Washington, that 
the committee on foreign affairs were 
summoned by the chairman, Mr. For- 
syth, to meet on the adjournment of 
the house. On this subject the Asso- 
ciation of New York remarks—“‘ We 

ave little doubt from information 
obtained from other sources, that the 
*Xtraordinary call of the committee 
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is in consequetice of a formal proposi- 
tion having been made by the British 
government to our government, to 
unite in the defence of the South 
American States, against any? efforts 
of Spain with the sovereigns called 
the Holy Alliance.” If this be true, 
as there seems every probability that 
it is, the battle is but begun, and 
those powers whothave thought pro- 
per to dictate a form of internal des- 
potism to an unoffending state may 
yet meet a terrible re-action. One 
thing certain is, that® the message 
has excited the utmost enthusiasm 
throughout the United States, and 
has produced such a sensation, that 
the re-election of Mr. Monroe to the 
Presidency for a further term of four 
years is talked of. The democratic 
papers say, that this document de- 
serves to be placed by the side of 
their immortal declaration of inde- 
pendence. On the opening of the 
Congress, the Columbian ministers 
were invited to a grand dinner given 
by the President ; they were dressed 
in plain suits of black, and their 
simple habiliments formed a striking 
contrast with the splendid decora- 
tions of the European ambassadors, 
which were ostentatiously displayed 
on the occasion. While on the sub- 
ject of America we must not omit to 
mention, that a very generous spirit 
seems to have been roused through- 
out the republic in favour of the 
Greeks. Assemblies were holding in 
every state, subscriptions were rapid- 
ly pouring in, the theatres were giv- 
ing benefits, and the colleges collect- 
ing contributions in their support; 
the students at Yale College in Con- 
necticut subscribed 500 dollars. This 
is as it should he—while the hoary 
dotards of the old world are conspi- 
ring to put down liberty, it is delight- 
ful to observe that the young spirits 
of the new world are confederating, 
as it were, in vindication of human 
nature, thus odiously degraded. We 
have given more room than usual to 
this interesting. document, and we 
have done so for two reasons ; first, 
because the intelligence from every 
European state is meagre in the ex- 
treme ; and next, and chiefly, because 
we consider its publication of para- 
mount importance, as likely in short 
to produce a new era in the politiea! 
alliance of Great ‘Britain and Ame- 
rica. We fervently hope it may, and 
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trust, in the words of one of our con- 
temporaries, “ that this common re- 
coguition and identity of views as to 
South America, may eventually lead 
to an intimate union, to a confe- 
deracy in short of all the constitu- 
tional governments and free countries 
in the world, to an alliance which 
might without sacrilege and hypo- 
crisy, be indeed termed holy, against 
that monstrous and liberticide league 
which has assumed its name.” 

Our readers would be surprised, if 
indeed any thing coming from sucha 
quarter could surprise them, at the 
singular effect which this document 
seems to have produced on the mind 
of the beloved legitimate of Spain. 
He has actually issued a decree par- 
celling out the offices, and abolishing 
the adopted constitution of South 
America, with as much sang froid as 
if that country was still prostrate 
under the foot of his despotism! The 
whole decree is a sort of state cu- 
riosity, and affords on the part of 
legitimacy a fine set-off to the vile 
democratic publication at Wash- 
ington. We have only room for the 
two following paragraphs, but they 
are a tolerably fair specimen of the 
entire: “ The revolutions (says the 
beloved) of Naples, Turin, and 
Lisbon, contrived, one after another, 
by the same means and on the same 
principles, completed the conviction 
of the sovereigns that no throne could 
be in safety without cutting off at 
once all the heads of the Hydra which 
threatened to devour the universe. 
Such was the object equally noble 
and important, of their various meet- 
tings. Certainly but for the resolu. 
tions, which for the salvation of the 
human race, prevailed in the con- 
gresses of Laybach and Verona, a 
great part of civilized Europe, delug- 
ed in blood, would now be the prey 
of ignorant and presumptuous re- 
formers!” Such is the first para- 
graph ; and we would willingly ask 
the most bigoted enemy of reforma- 
tion, what possible conformation of 
society could be worse than the mo- 
narchical anarchy which now reigns, 
or rather riots in Madrid. Ferdinand 
is very foolish thus to talk as he does 
of “ cutting off the heads of the 
Hydra” as he calls it; the truth is, 
we believe, the discomfited constitu. 
tionalists are now beginning to ascribe 
Uiely situation at this moment te a 


too great tenderness for certain heads 
while they were in power, and there 
is no knowing what a familiarity with 
such phrases may induce them to do 
on some future possible opportunity. 
Ferdinand ought to remember too 
that “ the Hydra” has still one head 
left in Washington, and there really 
seems a young one with some brains 
in it too, springing up in South Ame. 
rica, which we suspect is not long 
enough to reach, nor his arm strong 
enough to sever. The second para- 
graph is ludicrous enough for the 
glaring inconsistency which it con- 
tains. “ A single effort of the pow- 
erful Emperor of Austria, sufficed to 
put an end in a few days to the trou- 
bles of Naples and Piedmont. A 
similar effort of the most Christian 
King, sufficed in like manner to make 
the edifice of the constitution through- 
out the peninsula, fall to ruins on the 
heads of its authors. Emboldened 
by the presence of my well-beloved 
cousin the Duke of Angouléme and 
his valiant army, the immense ma- 
jority of my subjects hastened to over- 
throw the trophies which stupidity 
had erected to revolt, and to re- 
establish the ancient institutions 
which had made the happiness of 
their fathers. Conducted by Victory 
the son of France flies to the banks 
of the Guadelete; he attacks, he 
carries the Trocadero; he fills my 
oppressors with terror, and at length 
I and my family are free. Glory be 
to God.” One single observation is 
enough to put to flight the whole of 
this farrago; if the “* immense ma- 
jority” of the people of Spain were 
really so enamoured of Ferdinand 
and despotism, where was the ne« 
cessity for the “ son of France” 
taking such a flight to the banks of 
the Guadelete in order to rivet its 
chains on them? or where is the use 
of 40,000 Frenchmen remaining now 
in the peninsula, when Ferdinand is 
restored again to glory and em- 
broidery? The decree ends as we 
have stated, with the abolition of the 
constitution in America, the dis- 
organization of the national militia, 
the termination of the newly-created 
courts of justice, and in short with 
the annihilation of every vestige pro- 
duced by the revolution. The plea- 
sing and easy task of enforcing this 
decree is confided to the viceroys, 
archbishops, and deans aad chapters 
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of the South American cathedrals. 
No doubt Bolivar, the young head of 
« the Hydra” in that part of the 
world, will be quite in ecstasy at the 
proposition. The promised amnesty 
act is still under consideration ; we 
should not wonder if it was delayed 
till there were but few survivors to 
include in it. The new Pope is re- 
yresented as in a very critical state of 
health ; and we regret it, as it is ru- 
moured and believed that he has re- 
fused his sanction to the re-establish- 
ment’of the inquisition. 

News has arrived from the Brazils 
of a strange, but not to us of a sur- 
prising character, because amid all 
the recent promises of the Brazilian 
Emperor, we still remembered that 
he was the son of the Queen of Por- 
tugal, who is the sister of King Fer- 
dinand. Any liberal po. there- 
fore, coming from such a quarter, we 
can believe only when we see it per- 
formed. It appears that some dis- 
pute had arisen between the Brazilian 
and Portuguese officers, which was 
submitted to the mediation of the 
Emperor, who refused his interfer- 
ence; it was then laid before the 
congress which was sitting, and they 
proceeded to deliberate upon it. 
While they were debating, however, 
the senate-house was surrounded 
with soldiery by the royal order, the 
congress was dissolved, the leading 
liberal members arrested, and in a 
few days after actually shipped off 
with their families in a vessel of war 
under sealed orders, nobody knew 
whither. Next day the Emperor 
issued a decree, abolishing the con- 
stitution which then existed, and 
romising @ new one. It must not 

¢ forgotten that not very long ago 
he had sworn to observe and protect 
the one he has abolished ; it is true, 
however, that his father and uncle 
did the same before him, and there 
are few families in which there is 
not something hereditary. There is 
something, however, whimsical and 
original in this proceeding of Don 
Pedro. Cromwell and Napoleon 
merely dissolved their parliaments, 
but the idea of e ition 


. rports an Oppos 
is perfectly new. Verily » Don Pedro 
must be a man both of humour and 
prune. There was a true touch of 
ls Madrid uncle however in part of 
days be- 
put this notable plan in exe- 


these proceedings ; a few 
lore be 
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cution, in order to prove his sincere 
hostility to the Portuguese, he order- 
ed Lord Cochrane to proceed with 
his fleet from Maranham where he 
then lay, to Monte Video, in order 
to co-operate with the Brazilian 
army against that fortress. He also 
loaded his Lordship with honours, 
in order no doubt to propitiate him, 
should circumstances render his fu- 
ture co-operation necessary. Per- 
haps his Lordship has done even 
more than the Emperor wished, as 
the Portuguese garrison at Monte 
Video had surrendered. That Pedro, 
notwithstanding all his protestations, 
had been worked on by his mother 
to produce a re-union with Portugal 
is firmly believed by many, and cer- 
tainly receives a strong confirmation 
from the admitted fact, that he had 
received and accepted two orders 
from the King of France, addressed 
to him as Prince Regent of Portugal, 
and not as Emperor of the Brazils. 
This, to say the least of it, is suspi- 
cious, as crowned heads are not fond 
of merging a greater title in a lesser, 
unless for very special reasons. The 
accounts which followed this measure 
are various, some representing it as 
popular, and others as quite the re- 
verse. Placards had certainly been 
placarded all over Rio Janeiro de- 
councing the act, and calling on the 
Brazilians to defend their independ- 
ence, and the Minister of Police had 
offered a large reward for the disco- 
very of the author. No doubt we 
shall soon have something important 
to communicate on this subject, and 
indeed we should not wonder if Don 
Pedro himself brought the news to 
Europe. His experiment in the 
neighbourhood of so many young 
republics is a bold one, and perhaps 
the people may be inclined to act on 
the hint which he has given, and try 
whether a voyage might not prove 
of as much benefit to the health of 
an Emperor as to that of an opposi- 
tion. 

The news from France presents a 
blank ; rumours are indeed afloat of 
some maritime preparations on the part 
of that power, and of her intention to 
assist Spain in the recovery of her 
colonies, but the notion either of a 
naval rivalry, or of any effectual 
colonial co-operation, must, as we 
apprehend, at present limit itself 
merely to intention. 
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There is no domestic news what- 
ever ; next month Parliament meets, 
when of course the dullness of our 
department in this respect will be 
broken in upon—at least we hope so. 
AGRICULTURE. 

January 24, 1824. 

Tre operations of farmers are not at this 
season of the year particularly interesting. 
They consist principally in ploughing the 
fallows. On the dry soils this work has 
gone on extremely favourably ; but on the 
wet, and in the lowland districts, it has 
been much impeded by the soil having 
been completely saturated with water. The 
wheats, generally speaking, look well; but 
it is observed, that on loamy districts they 
do not spread with the same vigour as in 
former years, and it is to be feared that 
the continual rain will affect the health of 
the plant. Should a severe frost set in 
suddenly there will be much thin and root- 
fallen wheat observed in the spring. The 
early sown in the north has, in many in- 
stances, failed, from the constant rains that 
have inundated that part of the kingdom 
from October to November; that sown in the 
latter part of November is, however, vegetat- 
ing with the greatest vigour. From the two 
Ridings of Yorkshire, from Northampton. 
shire, Glamorganshire, and Gloucester- 
shire there are great complaints of the un- 
comfortable lodgings for sheep on turnips. 
The utmost care and attention has been 
necessary to keep them from being un- 
healthy and free from the foot rot. Upon 
some lands the rain was so heavy, and the 
earth was so completely soaked, that it was 
equally impossible either to carry the tur- 
nips of, or for the sheep to feed them. 
After so much wet, it is very probable that 
they will suffer from rot during the rest of 
the winter. Fodder, from the mildness of 
the season, will not be so scarce as was uni- 
versally expected. The turnips appear 
as green as they were in November; they 
penn off very tast, and have every appear- 
ance of running speedily. 

The corn market has been progressively 
rising since our last report, and still conti- 
nues to advance, notwithstanding the large 
quantities of grain which weekly arrive. This 
rise 1s, however, fraught with cors‘derable 
danger to the farmer in two points of view. 
The first arises from the opening of the 
ports ; and secondly, if the ports do not 
open previous to the next harvest, it will 
determine the long doubtful question, whe- 
ther or not this country is capable of grow- 
ing sufficrent corn to supply its own wants. 
Should corn so rise as to open the ports, it 
will again be brought as low and even 
lower than its late price, by the immense 
quantity that will rush into the market 
from all the forvign ports, which are now 
described as being overstocked, im conse. 











quence of the absence of demand from the 
foreign countries. If, on the contrary, the 
prices should still keep below importation, 
it will be clearly demonstrated, that this 
kingdom (even in a year of admitted de. 
ficiency) is fully able to grow more than is 
sufficient for its Own consumption. Sueh 
a circumstance will be to the farmer, per. 
haps, an evil of even greater magnitude 
than an importation, because it will inevi- 
tably bring our markets down to a level 
with the exportation price. 

The average arrivals of wheat, barley, 
oats, peas, and flour, during the month, 
have been, 

Wheat,..... 9267] Peas... .. 1941 
Barley...... 7425 | Flour ..... 12646 
Oats.....-.. 11391 | Irish Oats.. 3215 

About 400 quarters of foreign oats, and 
2625 barrels of foreign flour, have also ar- 
rived. 

The average price for the month is— 
wheat, 54s. 5d. 3 barley, 28s. 9d.3 oats, 20s. 
10d. ; peas, 35s. 1d.;—and_ the actual rise 
in wheat, 6s. 2d.; barley, 3s. 2d.; oats, 
but little variation ; peas, about 2s 

In Smithfield good Scots are selling at 
4s. 2d. per stone, and mutton is down; 
choice light weights fetching not more than 
4s. to 4s. 2d. per stone. 

The hop-market is rather brisker, and 
wool is stil on the advance, 





COMMERCE. 
January 20, 1824. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg of the 2d 
of January bring the unwelcome intelli- 
gence that an Imperial Ukase had been 
most unexpectedly published, considerably 
increasing the duties of customs on the 
importation of foreign goods, particularly 
all kinds of colonial produce and cotton 
manufactures. This new Tariff, which 
was to be put in force on the Ist (13th) of 
January, will very materially affect the in- 
terests of the British merchant and manu- 
facturer. 

Cotton.—There was a good demand for 
cotton in the last week of December, 
chiefly India, at an advance of 4d. per lb. 
The sales amounted to above 7000 bales. 
The market has since then been depressed, 
but it is expected that there will shortly be 
large purchases made by the trade, and 3 
demand for exportation, which may lead to 
an improvement. During this last week 
there has been a moderate inquiry, and about 
1200 bags sold. At Liverpool, there has 
been considerable inquiry for cotton within 
the last week, but the holders were so de- 
sirous of selling, that the. prices. rather 
declined. The sales in four weeks, to 17th 
of January, were 34,000 bags; the ar- 
rivals 20,000 The East India Gom- 

y have declared for sale on the 6th .of 
‘ebruary, the whole of their remaining 
cotton, viz. 8040 Bengals, anc 82 Madras. 
Cofie—The market isin a very)de- 
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pressed state ; for two weeks, to Gth of Ja- 
puary, there were no public sales, and no 
purchases by private contract reported ; on 
that day there were two sales, at which the 
Demerara and Berbice sold lower; a few 
lots of coloury Jamaica sold very high, 
being scarce; middling, 109s. 6d. to 110s. 
The market was heavy in the following 
week, and on the 13th, Berbice was 6s. to 
gs. lower than on the Gth ; Jamaica, 4s. to 
bs. lower. ‘This week there has been 
scarcely any business done, and the prices 
are very low. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the public sales lately brought 
have been most unfavourable to the market, 
consisting generally of inferior and rank 
coffee, for which there is no demand. 

Sugar.—At the commencement of this 
month, considerable business was done in 
Muscovades, averaging about eight hun- 
dred hogsheads daily, which, considering 
the season of the year, and the small stock 
was a large quantity; since that time 
the market has been without interest. 
This forenoon it is in the same languid 
state, and the purchases so trifling, as 
hardly to constitute a market currency. 
‘The weekly deliveries are so limited in ex- 
ient, that the stocks are rapidly accu- 
uiulating. Molasses are at 27s. 6d. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—There 
has been a considerable speculation in rum, 
and an improvement in the prices. In the 
week ending the 13th, about 3000 pun- 
cheons were sold. This week there has not 
been so much doing, but the late advance is 
maintained. It is confidently asserted that 
some measure favourable to West India 
rums will be adopted; but the nature of it 
is not fully known, Brandies are high in 
France, and in the last week have risen 
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here also. New, to arrive, on the Quay, 
2s. 10d. to 2s. Lid. ; housed, 3s. to Ss. id, 
The best pale geneva at 2s. 4d., inferior 
2s. 2d. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—No remark« 
able fluctuations have taken place in these 
articles. Tallow has been from 33s. id. to 
34s. Gd. The failure of a great house last 
week excited an expectation that a large 
quantity would be thrown on the market, 
and caused a momentary decline of yellow 
candle tallow to 34s., but it is now at 
34s. Sd. with indications of improvement. 
Hemp is rather higher, flax without altera- 
non. 

Spices.—By public sale 16th inst.—300 
bales cinnamon, Ist quality, nearly all sold 
at Gs. 7d. to Gs. 8d.; 200 ditto, 2d quality, 
all sold from 5s. to 5s. Lld.; 100 ditto, 3d 
quality, all sold, 2s. Gd. to 4s. Ild.; 35 
chests nutmegs, licensed, 2s. lld. to 3s. ; 
54 ditto cloves, licensed, 3s. Gd. to 3s. 8d. ; 
18 ditto mace, licensed, 5s. to 5s. Sd.3 AIL 
ditto cassia lignea, middling quality, 7/. 4s. 
to 7l. 10s.; 30 mats Bourbon cloves, for 
export only, 2s, 5d. 

Indigo.—The prices are nominal, the 
sales at the India House having commenced 
to-day. The shipping qualities, (which 
were not good) have been from Is. to Ls, 6d, 
per lb. higher; commoners 6d, to Is, 
higher; the Oude was all bought in at a 
rather higher price than the company’s last 
sale. 

Oils.— The demand for fish oils is good, 
and for sperm oil great beyond all prece- 
dent, but the supplies have been so large as 
fully to equal the demands, and to keep 
down the price. ‘There has been an un- 
usually great demand for rape cake, and 
prices advanced from 60s. to 110s, per tun. 
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The following works are in the press :— 

_ The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons, comprising the Sepul- 
chral Antiquities of Great Britain, engraved 
irom Drawings by Edward Blore, FSA. 
with Historical and Biographical Ilustra- 
tions. The publication will consist of 
H'wenty-four Parts, forming 3 vols. print- 
ed in imperial 8vo. 

_ The Book of the Church, by Robert 
Southey, LLD. 2 vols. 8vo. 

_ Memoirs of the Life of Riego and his 
Family, ineluding a History of Spain, from 
the Restoration of Ferdinand to the Present 
‘ime, are preparing for publication, under 
the superintendence of the Canon Riego, 
and for the benefit of the Widow of that 
rs General, the work will be 
Mustrated with several Portraits and Fac- 
Suniles. 
A Third Course of Practical Sermons, 
te Rev, Harvey: Marriot, Rector of 


by 


Claverton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. 

Eugenia, a Poem, by Mrs. E. F, Wolfer- 
stan. 

Tales and Sketches of the West of Scot- 
land, by a Glasgow Gentleman. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inha- 
biting the Countries Hast of Syria and Pa- 
lestine, by James Buckingham, Esq. Au- 
thor of ‘T'ravels in Palestine, &¢. in 4to. 

A Practical ‘Treatise on Diseases of the 
Liver, and on some of the A ffectionwusually 
denominated Bilious; comprising an impat- 
tial Estimate of the Merits of the N 
Muriatie Acid Bath. By George Darling, 
MD. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. By Walter Savage 
Landor, Esq. in 2 vols. vo. 

History of the Roman Empire, from the 
Accession of Augustus to the Death of the 
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Younger Antoninus. By William Hay- 
garth, Esq. AM. 

The Birds of Aristophanes, translated 
into English Verse, with Notes. By the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, AM. Author of the 
Translation of Dante. Svo. 

Mr. G. Dyer’s Work on the Privileges 
of the University of Cambridge, the pub- 
lication of which has been delayed for a 
long period, will shortly appear. 

Miss Louisa Princeps has issued Pro- 
posals for publishing by subscription, in 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. a Prose Translation 
of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

Tales of Irish Life, written from actual 
Observation, during a Residence of several 
Years in various Parts of Ireland ; and in- 
tended to display a faithful Picture of the 
Habits, Manners, and Condition of the 
People; with Mlustrations by Cruikshank. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg ; or, Tra- 
ditions from the Hartz. By Miss Jane 
Porter. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

A Compendium of Medical Theory and 
Practice, founded on Dr. Cullen's Nosology. 
By D. Uwins, MD. In I vol. 12mo. 





Works lately Published. [ Feb. 


An Introduction to Anatomy and Phy. 
siology; for the Use of Medical Students 
and Men of Letters. By Thomas Sand. 
with, Esq. Surgeon. In 1 vol. 12mo, 
with plates. 

The Agamemnon of /Eschylus, Trans. 
lated into English Verse, with Notes Criti- 
cal and Ex - By John Symmons, 
Esq. AM. of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Conversations on the Evidences of Chris. 
tianity, intended as an Introduction to the 
Systematical Study of the Principal Au- 
thors who have written on the Subject, but 
also exhibiting in a compressed form, a 
full Statement of the Facts, Arguments, 
and Difficulties connected with it; for the 
Use of those who have not the means of in- 
vestigating it more fully. In 12mo. 

Prose Pictures, or Series of Descriptive 
Letters and Essays. By Edward Herbert, 
Esq.; with Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 

The Life of Jeremy Taylor, and a Cri- 
tical Examination of his Writings. By 
Dr. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta. In 2 
vols, post 8vo, with a Portrait. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

Rivington’s Annual Register, or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature of 
the Year 1822. 8vo. 18s. 

Memorials of Columbus, or a Collection 
of Authentic Documents of that celebrated 
Navigator; now first published from the 
Original Manuscripts, by Authority of the 
Decurions of Genoa: preceded by a Me- 
moir of his Life and Discoveries, trans- 
lated from the Spanish and Italian. 8vo. 
l&s. 

Memoirs of Amos Green, Esq. By his 
Widow. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Character of the Russians, and a 
detailed History of Moscow. By Robert 
Lyall, MD. 4to. 4/. 4s. 

Memoirs of Rossini. By the Author of 
the Lives of Haydn and Mozart. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Miscellancous. 

Memoir, descriptive of the Resources, 
Inhabitants, and Hydrography of Sicily 
and its Islands, interspersed with Anti- 
quarian and other Notices. By Captai 
W.H. Smyth, RN. 4to. 2/7. 12s. 6d. 

Lexicon Herodoteum, quo et Styli He- 
rodotei universa Ratio enucleate expli- 
catur, et quamplurimi Musarum Loci ex 
protesso illustrantur ; passim etiam partim 
Graca Lectio, partim Versio Latina quas 
offert Argentoratensis editio vel Vindicatur 
vel emendatur; instruxit Joh. Schweig- 
hauser, Academie Reg. inscript. &c. &c. 
2 tom. Bvo. 1/. 10s, 


Peace and War, an Essay, in Two 
Parts. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Prose, by a Poet. 2 vols. Foolscap 
8vo. 12s. 

The Months of the Year, or Conver- 
sations on the Calendar. 12mo. 7s. 

Satire di Salvator Rosa con Notizie della 
sua Vita, e col Retratto. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sister’s Friend, or Christmas Holi- 
days Spent at Home. 2s. 6d. 

Chemical Essays on a Variety of Sub- 
jects of General Economy. By Samuel 
Parkes, FLS. &c. &c. A new Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. li. 14s. 

Fasti Hellenici, the Civil and Literary 
Chronology of Greece, from the 55 to the 
124 Olympiad. By Henry Fynes Clinton, 
Esq. MA. late Student of Christ Church. 
Ato. 22s. 

A Narrative of the of a 
French Protestant Family, at the Period of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By 
ag Migault, the Father. Foolscap 8vo. 

. 6d. 


Parables, by Dr. F. A. Krummacher- 
Translated from the German by T. Scho- 
berl, 12mo. 6s. 

Novels and Tales. 

The Albigenses; a Romance. By the 
Author of Bertram. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 12s. 

Adele ; or the Tomb of my Mother; 4 
Romance. By Paul Sebright. 4 vols. 
12mo. 11. 4s. 

_ Procrastination: or the Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter; a Tale. Foolscap. 5s. 
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The Pirate of the Adriatic ; a Romance. 
By James Griffin. 3 Vols. 

Peter Schlemiht, from the German of 
La Motte Fouqué; with Etchings, by 
Cruikshank. 12mo. 5s. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

The Star in the East, and other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. Foolscap 8vo. fis. 

“Batavian Anthology: or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets, with Remarks on the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the 
Netherlands, to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century. By John Bowring and Harry 8. 
Van Dyk. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Night before the Bridal, and other 
Poems. By Catherine Grace Garnett. 8vo. 
Ne. 
The Stern Resolve; a Tragedy. By 
Charles Masterton. 8vo. 

Theology. 

A Concise View of the Scriptures, show- 
ing their Consistency, and their Necessity, 
from an Examination of the Extent of Na- 
tural Knowledge. 8vo. Gs. 

A New Guide to Prayer; or Complete 


Order of Family Devotion. By the Rev. 
James Hinton, AM. 8vo. 9s. 

The Preacher: or Sketches of Original 
Sermons. Vol. 6. 12mo. 4s. 

5 ee John Owen's Works. Vol. 9. 8vo. 

Christian Philosophy : or an Attempt to 
display, by internal Testimony, the Evi- 
dence and Excellence of Revealed Religion. 
By Vicesimus Knox, DD. 8vo. 9s. 

The Clergyman's Instructor; a Collec. 
tion of Tracts on the Ministerial Duties. 
8vo. Gs. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 


Voyages and Travels. 

Travels into Chile over the Andes, in 
the Years 1820 and 1821, illustrated with 
Thirty Plates, &c. By Peter Schmidt- 
meyer. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea, in the Years 1819-20-21- 
22. By Captain Franklin, RN. FRs. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. Neel Thos. Ellison, MA. Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Hunts- 
pill: Patrons, the Master and Fellows of that So- 
ciety.—The Rev. Richard Waldy, AM. to the Rec- 
tory of Turner's Puddle, and Vicarage of Affpuddle, 
Dorset: Patron, Jas. Frampton, Esq.—The Rev. 
W.Short, MA. Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
to the Vicarage of Chippenham, Wilts.—Rev. T. 
Brown, to the Lectureship of St. Andrew's, Ply- 
mouth.—Kev. J. Scholfield, MA. of Trinity Col. 
lege, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Luddington, 
Lincolnshire; Patron, Jas. Lister. Esq. of Ouse- 
fleet, Grange, Vorkshire.—The Rev. J. Cooper, 
AM. of Trinity College, Cambridge. to the third 
Mastership of St. Paul’s School.—The Rev. F. 
Browning, MA. Prebendary of Salisbury, to the 
Rectory of Titchwell, Norfolk, vacant by the 
ceath of his father,the Rey. Dr. Browning.—The 
Rev. H. W. Blake, BA. Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, presented by the Master and Fellows of 
that Society, to the Rectory of Thurning, Norfotk. 
—The Rey. Geo. Kingsley, LLB. to the Rectory of 
Barnack, Northamptonshire. 


PREFERMENTS. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Subjects for Sir William 
Browne’s Gold Medals, for the present year are,— 


Greek Ode: 
Q wader “EAAnvwy ore, 


EdrvSepere wal pid, erevdepure be 
Tlasdag, yuvcuxas, vv ure mavlwy ahan. 


Latin Gde. “ Aleppo urbs Syrie terre mota 
fanditus eversa.” 
Epigram. “ Scribimus indocti doctique.” 
The Subject of the Hulsean Dissertation for the 
— year is, “* The Doctrines of our Saviour as 
erived from the four Gospels, in perfect harmony 
with the Doctrines of St. Paul, as derived from his 
Epistles.” The Prize for the Hulsean Disserta- 
tion, 1823, has been awarded to Wm. Clayton Wal- 
ters, BA. Fellow of Jesus College : Subject, “ The 
Nature and Advantages of the Influence of the 
Holy Spirit.” 
The Subject for the Seatonian Prize Poem is 
* The Death of Absalom.” 








BIRTHS. 
Dec. 12.—At Aquilate Hall, Staffordshire, Lady 


_,bourhey, a sen, 
“|. At Congham Ledge, the lady of Sir W. B. 
mat hake Pe i 
2B. i ale Parsonage, Isle of Wi the lady of 
the Rev. Craven Ord, a Soagkecr / 
— At Preshaw House, Hants, the Right Hon. 
ot Mary Long, wife of Walter Long. Esq. ason. 
- At Irnham Hall, Lincolnshire, the seat of 
4rd De Clifford, the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, a son. 
— At Amcott’s House, the lady of R. R. Gorton, 
- = Eve and heir. 
=. ortimer-street, Cavendish-square, the 
lady of Col. Hugh Baillie, a daughter. , 
~— he lady of Adolphus Meetkerke, Esq. of Ju- 
- tans, Herts, a daughter. 
= o —- + Capt. ae Close, a daughter. 
ya? ing, . } 
RN 3 dhaghter. g, Kent, the lady of Capt. Shaw, 
— At Amwe 
we rs con aed Late the lady of H. Brown, 
“'. the lady of J. B. 
savate 1° A, Lousada, Esq. of Finsbury- 
Beresford, Bart, a deaghteas mettre y 


1. AtCastle Hill, the seat of Earl Fortescue, lady 

Mary Hamlyn Williams, a daughter. ; 

6. At Forest Hill, near Windsor, the lady of Wm. 
Felix Riley, Esq. a son and heir, 

9. At ficld Park, the lady of Paulett St. 
John Mildmay, MP. a daughter. 

12. At Crichet, Lady Charlotte Sturt, a daughter. 

15. At the bonse of Mr. Sergeant Pell, Montague- 
place, Rassell-square, the Hon. Mrs. Pell, ason. 

17. At Addlestrop Hall, Gloucestershire, the lady 
of Chandos Leigh, Esq. a son and heir. 

18. In Glowcester-place, Portman-square, the lady 
of Wm. Thompson, Esq. MP. a daughter. 

IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, the iady of Capt. A. Kerr, CB. RN. 
a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, in Picardy-place, the lady of Major 
James Harvey, of Castle Semple. a son. 

At Ballancrieff House, Lady Ellibank, a daughter. 

At Rasey House, Mrs. Macleod, of Rasey, a son. 

IN IRELAND. 
At Dublin, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Keightley, a 


son. 
At Dublin, the vM a daughter. 
At Dublin, the tady of Sir William Hort, Bart. a 
son and heir. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 30.—At Eaton Bishop, Joseph Stanton, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s lon and Inner Temple, barrister- 
at-law, to Elizabeth, only danghter of the Rev. 
Henry Davis, of the former place, Vicar of Pe- 
terchareh, Herefordshire. A 

— \t St. Pancras’, C. G. Christmas, Esq. of 
Gower-street, Bedford-square, to June, eldest 
canghter, of John Landseer, Esq. of Upper 
Conway--treet, Engraver to his Majesty. 

Jan. 3, 1824.—At St. Mary-le-bone Charch, Charles 
Lane, Esq. of Bedford-row, to Emily Maria, 
daughter of Jobu Thoruhill, Esq. of Cornwall- 
terrace. 

5. J.P. Robinson, Esq. of Camben-street, Glou- 
cester-place, and of Mellonly, Yorkshire, to 
Mary Ann, only daughter of John Scott, Esq. 
lare of Edinburgh. 

G. At Dawlish, Devonshire, George Watts, Esq. of 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late John Everitt, Esq. of the 
sume place. 

#, At Mary-le-bone Church, the Rev. James Bar- 
row, Rector of Lopham, Norfolk, to Louisa, 
dunghter of the Jate Sir William Malet, Bart. of 
Wilbury House, Wilts. 

10. At St. Giles’, by the Bishop of Chichester, 
W. S. Jones, Esq. of the Crown Office, and of 
Caroline-place, Guilford-street, to Sarah, dangh- 
ter of SNephen Hough, Esq. of Tavistock-street, 
Bedford-square. 

12. At Mary-le-bone Church, William Babington, 
Esq. of St. John’s-Wood-place, Kegent’s Park, 
to Katherine, youngest daughter of the late 
Wi! iam Ravensworth, Prebendary of Rasharkin, 
and Reetor of Finvoy, in the county of Antrim, 

13. At Staynton, G. L. Elliot, of the Hon, East 
Company’s Civil Service, at Bombay, to Tho- 
masina Gertrude, eldest daughter of H. Leach, 
Esq. of Milford. 

14. At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Adam Wilson, Esq. 
of Finsbury-square, third son of Adam Wilson, 
Esq. of Glasgowego, in the county of Aberdeen, 
to Martha Teresa, second daughter of the late 
William Lescher, Esq. 

15. At St. Pancras’ Church, Henry Magniac, Esq. 
of Kensington, to Helen, youngest daughter of 
the late Capt. Peter Sampson, of the Hon. East 
Company's service. 

— AtSt Mary's Cray, William Bent, Esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, to Martha Amelia, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Mergan, Esy. ef the jormer piace. 

— in Cornwall, J. H. Walker, Esq. Surgeon, of 
the Strand, te Mary, only daughter of the late 
Phillip Lene, Esq. of Torfrey, and grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lyue, of Mevagissey. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Brora, Satherlandshire, William Robertson, 
Esq. to Miss Gunn, 


IN IRELAND. 

At Fermoy, Richard Wharton Mydleton, Esq. 
Capt. of the 7lst Light Infantry, to Frances 
Penelope, only child ofthe late Colonel Watson, 
of the same regiment. 


DEATHS. 

Der. 21.—At Wevmouth, Anne, wife of Captain 
Newcome, (B. of His Majesty’s Ship, Pyramus. 

~b. Fanny, wife of Col. Frazer, of the Hon. East 
ludia Company's Service. 

Zo. Aged 70, S. Pell, Esq. of Sywell Hall, in the 
County of Northampton. 

00. At Torquay, Vevonshire, Sarah, Countess of 
hilcoursie. 

— .\t Myerscough ‘Hall, Lancashire, in his 58th 
vear, Edward Greenhalgh, Esq. 

31 . At Le althaumsiow, Thomas Courtenay Warner, 
Esq. Treasurer of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
* - bis seat in Cornwall, Sir A. P. Molesworth, 

art. 

Jan. 4 _Ie24.—At Middleton Cheney, Northamp- 
tonshire, the Rev. Fras. Lloyd, MA. late Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Assistant Master 
of the Charter-house Schoo}. 

5. At his Chambers in the Albany, Wm. €ruise, 

_ Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. Barrister at Law, aged 72. 

6. in Upper Bedford Place, Kussell Square, the 

lndy of Jolin Loch, Esq. after having been deli, 

vered of a daughter on the 28th of December. 

0. At the residence of the Duchess of Maribo- 
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rough, Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park Corner 
Lady Caroline Pennant, ber Grace’s daughter. ° 

10. At Clapham, from the rupture of a blood-vesse] 
John Prior, Esq. ss 

11. At Odiham, in his 28th year, the Rey. Henry 
a MA, Fellow of New College, Ox. 
ord, 

12. Of a fit of spepies , with which he was seized 
while sitting at his desk, at the Banking Honse 
in Mansion House Street, Joseph Marryatt, Esq, 
MP. for Sandwich, Kent, and Chairman of the 
Committee at Lloyd’s Coffee House. Mr. Mar. 
ryatt was in his 67th year. 

14. In his 74th year, the Rev. John Shaw, DD. 
Senior Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, und 
oe of South Tetherwyn cum Trewen, Corn. 
wall. 

— Aged 70, Matthew Spragg, Esq. of Kingsland 
Terrace. 

15. At Forhampton Court, Gloucestershire, aged 
81, the Hon. Mary Yorke, relict of the Bishop of 
Ely, and daughter of the late Rev, Dr. Isaac 
Maddox, Bishop of Winchester. 

16. In her 24th year, Catherine Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Joho Groves, Esq. and Grand- 
daughter of the late Gen. Chapman, KA. 

17. At his Chambers in the Albany, aged 70, Wm, 
Osgoode, Esq. formerly Chief Justice in Canada. 

— At Ormsby, in the County of Lincoln, (the seat 
of her grandfather, C. B. Massingberd, Esc.) 
Harriet, eldest danghter of C. G. Mundy, Esq. of 
Burton, Leicestershire, in her 17th year. 

19, At Bath, Thomas King, Esq. late of Stamford 
Hill, and of London, merchant, aged 76. 

— Elizabeth, relict of the late John Guitton, Esq. 
of Little Park, in the County of Hants, aged 7s. 

2). At his seat, Bayfordbury, Herts, Wm. Baker, 
Esq. in bis 8lst vear. 

— At Richmond, in his 8)st year, the Right Hon. 
and Rev. James, Earl Cornwallis, Bishop of 
Lichfield aud Coventry, and Dean of Durham. 
His Lotdship is succeeded in bis titles and es- 
tates by his only son, James Mann, Viscount 
Broome, now Far! Cornwallis. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Duncrieff, Dr. John Rogerson, first Physician 
to the Emperor of Russia. 

At Edinburgh, General Francis Dundas, Col. of the 
71st Regt. of Foot, and Governor of Dumbarton 
Castle. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Canonbrook, near Lucan, aged 82, Jas. Gandon, 
Esq. architect. 

At Dablin, Lady Stuarton Howard. 

At Kathkeale, in the County of Limerick, Robt. 
Allen, Esq. MP. 

ABROAD. 

At Madras, aged 25, Jave Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
Wm. Fenwick, and eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. Christopher Erle, of Gillingham, in the 
County of Dorset. 

At Paris, Matilda, youngest daughter of Sir Gren- 
ville Temple, Bart. 

At Paris, the lady of Jas. Browne, Esq. MP. 

At Versailles, Wm. Pinckard, Esq. 

At Madeira, Anna, daughter of John Carrick, Esq. 
of Clapton. 

At Nice, in his 42d year, the Hon. and Rev. Thos. 
Harris, son to the late and brother to the present 
Earl of Malmsbury. 

At Paris, iu his 54th year, after an illness of seve- 
ral years, the Rt. Hon. Henry Earl of Barry- 
more, Viscount Buttivant, Baron Barry of Ole- 
than and Ibanne, &c. &c. premier Viscount in 
Ireland. His Lerdship succeeded bis brother, 
the 7th Earl, in March, 1793; and im 1795, mar- 
ried Anna, dapghter of Jeremiah Coghlan, Esq. 
of Ardo, Waterford. Having died without issue, 
all his titles become extinct, save that of 
ancient barons of Olethan, which devolves 02 
his sister, Lady Caroline Melfort. His ULord- 
ship’s mother was Amelia, danghter of William, 
second Earl of Harrington, by Lady Caroline 
Fitzroy, eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke 
of Grafton. 

Emanuel Victor, the Ex-King of Sardinia. He is 
succeeded by his brother, his present Majesty, 


Chas. Felix. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 28, E. S. Mon- 
Secretary to the Govera- 








taru, Esq. late Persian 
ment at Calcutta, 















